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THB 


HISTOEY OF ENGLAND 

rxoH 

THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

For several years after the peace of Aix la Cliapelle the 
]»nl)lic business in England continued to flow in a calm 
and unbroken current. The busy j«'iilousies and cabals 
of the Duke of Nowcaalle, though ever teeming* seldom 
rose above the surface. Mr. Pelham glidetl quietly down 
the stteam, wiitchfut atid trembling at the smallest eddy. 
Mr. Pitt r(*maincd qu^et in his nook as Pffyinasl^r. 'I'hP 
Opposition had sunk to^ low ])iteh botli in il.q)utatio]i 
and in numbers. Nominally it luia for its ciii(*f thf* 
Prince of Wales, but in truth his influence was confined 
to a narrow circle of friends ; for so weak and fickle had 
been his conduct to all parties, tliat evc» the near ap- 
proach of a throne could not make him an object of 
respect. His little council ^as directed mainljj by Lord 
Perceval, who had lately succeeded to the. Irish Eaij/dom 
ofEgmont — by Dr. IjGo, a Civilian of high integrity 
and considerable powers of eloqjience, — and by*liubl) 
DSdington, a recent convert from the Court. Yet giiiall 
as was his pi^rty^t was not compact ; it was often rent 
asunder by factions and intrigues. Thus, in November 
1749, the Parliament was opened by the King in persoa 

VOL. j ' B 
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HISTOUT of ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


with a moderate and conciliatory Speech, tending dnly to 
congratulate the country on the restored blessings of 
peace ; ycdb on tile Address the Earl of Egmont could not 
trefrain from pouring forth a ^torrent of invective, and 
thereby giving great ofTcnce to sevefal of his own allies. 
The Prince endeavoured to excuse him to Dodington. 
“ It is right,” said he, “ to talk and throw things out to 
“expose the Ministry.” — “Yes, Sir,” answered Dod- 
ington, “ 1 suppose talk may be right, but people should 
“ consider what talk, and if they have any thing to say ; 
“ thus j)erpetually to throw out things which one neither 
“\indefstands nor can prove^if, I think, exposing oneself, 
and not the person aimed at ! ” * 

• The Sessions of 1749 and 1750 were marked by several 
important measures. It was proposed by the Govern- 
ment to grant 100,(X)0/. to the Empress Queen, and a 
smalUir sum to some smaller German princes, beyond the 
subsidies stipulated during the continuance of war. 
Tlicset gifts w,erc negotiated by Newcastle, who had at- 
tended His Majesty in two summer visits to Hanover. 
Pelhanf, as head of tlio Treasury, refused at first his 
sanction to the scheme. He writes to his brother ; “ I 
“ perceive that you are anxi^s to find out an expedient 
“ for paying the whole or any part of the remaining 
“ 100, (AX)/, to the Queen of Hungary. You think their 
“ late behaviour deserves some consideration ; 1 protest 
“ 1 think the contrary. What merit have they t<f us in 
inakinj» pea6e, any more than, we to them? we all 
“ wanted it. . . . Have we not paid Her Imperial Maj€*sty 
** 75,000/., and the Dutch, I suppose, 25,000/., for regi- 
“ meiits of liorse that never stirred from their quarttTs, 
nor, to our certain knowledge, ever existed ? , . . The 
“ Prince of Woll'cnbuttel may be a very honest gentle- 
“ man, but his being in a good or bad humour will not pay 
“ our put^lic debts.”^ But, notwithstanding' these scruples 
of Pj^lham- the influence oj* the Duke prevailed ; the new 
Subsidies were proposed, and carried through the House 
of Cegnmons ; and it ^ amusing to find how earnestly 

• Dodington'a Diary, November 24. 1749. 
f Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, October 20. 1748.— 
Coxe’s Pelham. 



1749. GRA^"T TO THE TOWN OP GLASGOW. ft 

Pelham applied himsdf to support the very grants whieh 
he disapproved, and to answer his own pbjgotions, when 
urged by his political opnoncnts. 

Another grant, proposed by the Government, and result- 
irfg from the war, Avas of 10,000/., to indemnify the 
Magistrates and Town-Council of Glasgow for the like 
sum levied upon them during wliat was termed ‘‘the 
“ late unn Aural Rebellion.” ♦ This grant was, however, 
resisted by Lord Egmont, Mr. Nugent, and Mr. Bowes. 
They urged that Glasgow was unduly favoured beyond 
Cai'lisle and Derby, wltich had also sulFered, but wtyo 
not also rewarded ; that siHA indemnities were aifill pre- 
cedent to set ; tfiat the citizens of Glasgow deserved np* 
peculiar praise for their loyalty to the House of Hanover, 
since from the small numbers of^lie Highland army 
which marched into England it was easy to foresee its 
final failure. But this last objection Avas most ingeni- 
ously retorted by Pitt upon the objectors. “ At the time 
of the Revolution,” said he, “Avhen it wsfs attirA said 
“ that the Prince of Orange was to invade Englaml with 
“ an army of 30,000 men, and many of the then King’s 
“ friends seemed to be frightened at the news, a noble 
“ Lord, who was known tvbe a firm friend, seemed to 
“ make light of the news, and said he apprelieigled no 
“ danger from such an army. But when it was after- 
“ war^s reported tljat the Prince was to bring but 20,000, 
“ he began to he alSraM ; and when }ic ])eard ^hat tluv 
“ Prince was to conuf with 14,000 only, then pries he, 
“ ‘ Wo are undone !* When they aslted him the reasop, 
“ why he was so much afraid of 14,000, when he seemed 
“ no way afraid of 30,000, he answeaed, ‘ An army uf, 
“ 30, 00(> could not conquer England ; but no man would 
“ come herd with an army of 14,000 if h§ iffas not sure of 
“ finding* a great many traitors amongst ourselves.” t* 
Thus Pitt contended that thft smaller*the number’s of the 
Highland army the more cause* had the citizens of (21a.snv 
gow for alarm, the more temptation to disloyalty ; and in 
the end a cry of Jacobitism bei«g raised against alt who 

* Sec ATol. iii. p. 247. and 282. 

t Pori. Uisloiy, voL xiv. p. 505. 
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opposed the grant, it was allo^^cd to pass -vVitliout* 
a division. ^ 

We may observe, in passing, how high, even at this 
**period, before he. had filled any Cabinet office, or done any 
great public service, Pitt stood in flic estimation of his 
colleagues, and Ijow frank and cordial had been his con- 
duct towards them. “ I think him,” writes Pelham to 
Newcastle, th(‘ most, able and useful msln we have 
amongst us ; truly honourabh*. and strictly honest. lie 
“ is as firm a friend to us as we can wish for ; and a 
‘‘more useful one IIktc docs no1#«exist.” 

^ A third m(‘asure, to wliiG^M-tlic recent war gave rise, 

. was the foundation of a new colonial city. In the year 
aft(*r the peace the land forces in Great Britain were 
reduced to little iinv"' than 18,000 men ; those in Minorca, 
Gibraltar, and tlic American plantations, to 10,000 ; 
while the sailors retained in the Royal Navy were under 
1 7,000. 1 From the large number both of soldiers and 
seamen suddenly* discharged, it was feared that they 
might bo either driv<*n to distnsss or tempted to depreda- 
tion. * Thus, both for (heir own comfort and for the qui(‘f 
of the- remaining (■.(mirnunity, emigration seemed to afford 
a safe and excellent resouiie. The province of Nova 
Scotia was pitched upon for this experiment, and the 
fiHjeliold oflifty acres was offered to each settler, with ten 
aci*e.s moie for every child brought with him, besidc‘3 

free passage^, and an exemption' f^om all taxes during a 
term of^ten years. Allured by wndi advantages, above 
^4,000 ])orsf)iis, wifli their fiinulics, embarked under the 
command of Colonel Cornwallis, and landed at the har- 
^ hour of Chebuet^nv. Tlie new town which soon arose 
from their labours received its name from tlw3 Earl of 
Halifax, wluf fvesided at the Board of Trade, and who 
‘liad the principal share in the foundatioi\ of this colony. 
In the first winterHliere wete but 300 huts of wood, sur- 
^rouipded by a palisade; but Halifax at present deserves 
to be ranked among the most thriving dependencies of 


• Letter of Aiign-st 3. 17. 50. — Coxe’s Pclhdm. • 
f Commons' Journals, November 23. 1749, and January 19. 1750. 
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TnE HALF-PAT OFFICERS. 


'the British Crown. It contained in 1839 not less than 
2,000 liouses and 20,000 ]>eople.* 

But the legions of half-pay officers and soldiers still 
remaining at home suggested another measure of pru- 
dence and precaution ; a clause^ now for the first time 
added to the annual JMiitlny Bill, subjected all such per- 
sons to martial law. This clause did not pass witliout 
most vehejnent ojiposition in both Mouses. It was re- 
presented as a manifest and dahgeroiis augmentation to 
the power of the Crown; — as a fresh and irresistible 
argument on the perils from a standing army to consti- 
tutional freedom. Bitt^ on the other hand, was sliryd 
by these commq^i -places inti dt^claring that the b?st safe- 
guard to liberty lies in Ihe virtue of an arn)y. “ With- 
“ out this virtue,” said he, should the Lords, the Coiri- 
“ inons, and tlic ]K'ople of Kiiglan(P‘]ti trench themselves 
“ behind parchment up to tlie teeth, the sword will find 
a passage to tlic vitals of the Constitution.” In the 
House of Beers, Lord Bath, who had, been Secrt‘tary at 
War during the llcjbellion of 1715, and hall order(‘d four 
half-pay officers taken j)risoners at Breston to bo tigcnl and 
shot according to martial law, condemned his own con- 
duct as proceeding from “ heat and hurry,” and declared 
his present opinion, — “ tnat order' and discipline may 
“ be kept up in the army witJmut any ]Vlutiny»Bill at 

«all!”t 

This clause, as«jWfcfting the army, being sanctioned 
by a great majority* a similar clause fow naviidl officem 
was introduced into flie Marine Mutiny Bill. •But Ift're 
the timidity and irresolution of BellAin were apparcnti 
Admiral Vernon, and some other naval Memhers of Bar- 
li ament, having opposed the clause v^th miicli warnitli* 
the Ministy took alarm at the spirit that gn'ght be raised 
out of doo/s, and relimpiished his propo.^al ; thus leaving 
in the law a most anomalous disparity between 'the two 
branches of public defence. 

It was not, however, any sdeh important debattf that 
did then, or would now, attrjict the principal attention. 
The following entry, which I tiifirin Dodington’s Joyrnal, 

• 

* Martin's Statistics of the British Colonies, p. 214. 
t Pari. History, vol. xiv. p. 397. 456, and 476. 
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is highly characteristic of the House of Commons. “ Ja- 
“ nuary 29. 1750: Debate upon a turnpike Bill espoused 
“ by the Dul^e of Bedford ; the fullest House and greatest 
“ division -of any day of the l^ession ; after which the 
* House thinned.” 

During this period the nation, little stirred by tlfo 
struggles of party, was making silent, and therefore, 
perhaps, the more rapid, strides in prosperity. Our ma- 
nufactures at home grew apace ; while severaf branches 
of our foreign commerce, — such as the whale fishery off 
Spitzbergen — tlie white-herring and cod fisheries — the 
tr^le to the Coast of Guinea — the import of iron from 
th^Amisrican plantations, an^^f raw silk from China, — 
were cleared of restrictions or quickened by bounties.* 
But the contentment of the people with their Govern- 
ment bore no degn)r*»-f proportion to tlieir welfare or to 
its mildness. Where in a free state there are no great 
qualities nor glorious deeds in rulers to catch the public*, 
eye, it would almost seem as though the ease and pride 
of pros(pcrity served only to impart more leisure and 
loudness to complaint. Wanting other grievances at this 
time, the nation more frequently saw and urged as such, 
the character of the King’s two sons ; — the feeble cha- 
racter of Frederick, — the violent character of William. 
Even Pelham owns in confidence to his brother : “ I am 
“ afraid the country is not so well disposed to some 
“ branches of the Royal Family as tlyjy were upcyi the 
“^late reljellion.. The eldest loses Issteem and confidence 
“ nkDre and more every day ; and tlfe other does not con- 
“^duct himself so prudently with regard to the temper of 
“ this country and constitution as to make amends fur 
“ the unfortunate t»rn of the other. Our whole dcipend- 
‘•^ence at present is upon the King.”t reply, the 
Duke of Kewd&stle can only express a faint ' hope that 


* may gather, from a sa^ical touch in one of the novels of 
tflat day (Peregrine Pickle, whiidi was written in 1750), how much 
the merchants and men of business had complained of ** restrictions 
and “ cfllorbitaut duties,” se^e^al of which were removed about tlfis 
time. *See chap. Ixxiy. vol. iii. p. 6. ed. 1806. ^ 

t Secret letter from Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, June 
1. 1750. 



1750. PRINCE CHARLES STUART IN LONDON ,7 

ftlic spirit of Jacobitism is “ not much increased.” * That 
spirit was fomented hy the King of Prussia, partly from 
personal dislike to his Royal kinsman, at St. James's, 
partly from political resentment at the endeavours oi' 
England to promote the election of the Archduke Joseph * 
as* King of the Romans. A singular anomaly at this 
time, that a Protestant monarch should become the main 
hope of a Romish Pretender ! As an overt mark of its ill 
intention, Aie Court of Berlin sent about this time tlie 
Earl Marischal as its Minister to Paris. Other signs 
of disaffection nearly as overt appeared in many of tlie 
English counties. One of these may claim especial noti^.^, 
from its singularity. In tftr/ neighbourhood of Lfehfiem 
the principal gdhtlemen clothed their hounds in tartan • 
plaid, with which they hunted a fox dressed in a red 
uniform. The romantic adventurer. C>f Charles in his 
escape from Scotland were eagerly perused under the 
name of “ the young Ascanius.” His busts of plaster 
were commonly sold in London. f The country ladies 
were proud to sing the ditties in his pfaise % the oefuntry 
gentlemen to drink his health in deep bumpers. Yet the 
Highlanders, ever faithful to their fancied allegiance, 
might look with some scorn on their Southern allies, 
who, in the cause for which they had freely shed their 
blood, would only pour forth their wine. ^ 

To turn to good account such returning gleams of 
public favour, the young Chevalier, in September 1750, 
came disguised and leiSt-etly to London. J have^lready^ 
had occasion to rclata by anticipation, and on tlie ne- 
.spectable authority of Forsyth, his mjpterious introduc-^ 
lion to a meeting of his friends in Pall Mall, and tlie 
generous sentiments towards the reigiyng family which 
lie there expressed. But 1 have also found in the State* 
Paper a further account of this recnftrkable expe- 

dition from the statement of Charles himself. It is con-* 
tained in a despatch of Sir* Horace *Mann, th» British 
Minister in Tuscany, and the .oorrespondent of Walpole,, 
and is dated December 6. 1783. Sir Horace, after re* 

^ Letter, Juno 20. 1 750. N. & * * 

t Dr. King’s Anecikites of his own Times, p. 199. 

i Forsyth’s Italy, p. 587., Geneva ed., and vol. iiL p. 169* of 
this History 
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lating the arrival at Florence of the King of Sweden, ^ 
and a dinner which Hia Majesty accepted at Charles’s 
house, in tlie course of which the exiled Prince ex- 
claimed: •‘Oh! Sir, wdiat a consolation to me at length 
*“ to sit at table with one of my equals!” thus proceeds: 

“ They (the King of Sweden and the Pretender) then 
“ jjasscd to common discourse, in which the Pretender 
“ related some circumstances of his life that had occurred 
formerly to him, and particularly what follows ; that in 
“ the month of September 1750 he came from France in 
“company only witli a Colonel Brett; that they exa- 
“^nined the exterior parts of rtio Tower, one gate of 
“ whielT they thought miglifili'e beaten down witli a pe- 
tard ; from thence they went to a lodging in Pall Mall, 

“ where about fifty of his friends were assembled, among 
“ whom were the #l^;^ke of Beaufort * and the Karl of 
“ Westmoreland t ; and he said that if they could have 
“ assembled only 4,000 men lie would publicly have put 
“ himself at the head of them. He stayed there a fort- 
“ night, and ariserts that the Government never had the 
“ least notice of it.” 

Some further details ar su])plied by Dr. King, the 
Principal of St. Misi” V ilall al Oxford: “September 
“ 1750, I received a note from iny Lady Primrose, who 
“ desirqd to see me iiniried lately. As soon as 1 waited 
“ on lier she led me into her dicssing-roorn, and presented 
“ me to the Prince. If 1 was surprised to find him ^tliere, 

5‘ I was -Still ^norc astonished when he acquainted me 
“ with the motives MdiicJi had indisced him to hazard a 
7 journey to Knglsu&d at this juncture. The impatience 
“ of his friends in exile had formed a scheme which was 
“ impracticable. . * . . I had some long conversations 
“ with him One evening he came to iny lodgings, 

* * Tliis was Lord Noel Somerset, wno had succeeded tolhe Duke- 
dom in 17i6. He died in 1756, %nd was great grandfather of the 
orescTtf Puke and Lord Granvillp Somerset. (Collins’s Peerage, vol. i. 

]i. 2410 

■ t John, seventh Earl. Notwithstanding his Jacobite politics, he was 
a Lieu£ General in the axmf.* Because of them, he was, in 1758, 
cicctecf Chancellor of the University of Oxford., Dying in 1762, his 
titles devolved on his distant cousin, Thomas Fane, great grarid- 
faiher of the present Earl, (Collins’s Fccruge, vol. iii. p. 300.') 
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“ and drank tea with me He wa*? soon convinced 

“ that he had been deceived, and therefore he returned 
“ to tlie place from whence he came.” ? ® 

There is another tal|, which has more tliitn once been 
told, referring to, the same romantic enterprise. Tile 
ICing, it is said, had received some secret tidings of it, 
and took an opportunity, a day or two afterwards, of in- 
quiring fjom the Secretary of State where tlie l*reten(l(*r 
might be at present. Tlie Minister answered, that he 
would consult his last despatches from France, — “You 
“ may save yourself the trouble,” rejoined Ilis Majesty, 

“ for I can tell you — he is now here in J^ondon.” — -^'he 
Minister started, and pS'ufiosed that a Cabinet Council 
should be summoned. — “No,” said the? King, good liR- 
mouredly ; “leave him alone; when thi*. gentleman shall 
“ have looked about him a little IT^vt-dll no doubt return 
“ (juietly.” — But all (his story, circumstantial as it seems, 
is on closer examination overturned by a single fact. 
During the wliohi month of September 1750 King George 
was not in London, but at ITanover. J * 

Such is the- hist important (uiterprise that History has 
to record of ('luirles Edward Stuart. From this time 
Ibrward he r(*sigiu‘d himself to daily intoxication, as his 
refuge from liiirrowing thought; tlie noble qualities of 
his youth wen; lost in his (l(*grad(’d manhood*; and he 
grew an object oi' corittuupt to Jiis enemies, of sQvrow to 
his li’iends. , , 

It was the prevalence of disaffection at this ]^riod tl^it 
produced a bold and unusual burst on the part of 4^itt. , 
When, early.in the next Session, I’eHiam, with ill-judgfd 
economy, proposed a reduction in the number of seamen 
from 10, 000 to 8,000 — when he, a» First Lord of tjie 
TrcasiA-y— when Fox, as Secretary at War — when Jjord* 
Barringt^, as one of the Admiralty BouA, — had spoken* 
in defence of this motion, the House saw with surprfso 
the Paymaster of- the FoAes rise find declnrG liis vehe- 
ment opposition to the proposal of his colleagues. f Tlmt 

, • Anecdotes of his own Times, p9 49G. Dr. King limit# the stay 
of Prince Charles in London to five days only; but, as wehwc seen, 
Charles himself, in’ 1783, (and this seems the better authority,) 
mentions a fortnight. 

f Coxe’s rellium, vol, u. p. 373 — 396. 
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course he tools with great firmness, but great regret. 
“ My fears of Jacobitism alone,” said he, “have ir.duced 
• “ me to dilFer»upon this only point from those with whom 
‘ “ J[ am detei*mined to lead my life^” — In the result, how- 
ever, the reduction was carried, and the objector not dis- 
missed.* • 

From the retreat of the pretended, we pass n.t once in 
the order of time to the death of the real. Prince of 
Wales. Frederick expired on the 20th of Mafch 1751. 
His illness was at the outset but a slight cold, aggravated 
by neglect, and ending in pleurisy ; there was also, as 
f afterwards appeared, a gatlicrin^ iinposthume on his 
breast, which was ascribed to^*blow which he had re- 
ctsiyed full two yc^ars back at a game of trap-ball. For 
some days the illness was thought serious ; afterwards, 
however, it appearedpte' be passing away ; and only half 
an hour before his decense no one had doubted his re- 
covery. To his own family the bereavement was no less 
grievous than sudden ; the Princess was left with eight 
children,* and seven months pregnant of another. Cling- 
ing to thj last gleams of hope, slie remained in his room 
four lioura after lie was dead before she could be quite 
convinced of it. Prince George, a boy of twelve, showed 
deep emotion at the news ; he turned pale, and laid his 
hand on^his breast. — “I am afraid. Sir, you are not 
“ well,” said his tutor. Heianswered : “ I feel something 
“ here ; just as I did when 1 saw the Ijjvo workmei^fall 
“ {rom th^se.affojd at Kew ! ”t ® T 
^ So ill hjid been the terms on wliich the Prince had 
li>;ed with his father and his brother, that they could 
scarcely be expected to feel any poignant sorrow for his 
loss- The King, hq^v^ever, showed a decent concern ; the 

; Coxe's Fclham, vol. ii. p. 141., and Horace WalpoIS^o Mann, 
February 9.' 1751. Waljiolc adds malignantly : ** 'fhe key to tliis 
“ you will fiifll in Ktt’s w^iolc bchai/lour ; whenever he wanted new 
** advancement he used to go oflT. It will not be surprising, it', 
“ thougfi baffled, he still carries his point of Secretary of Slate.” 
But neitlur on this occasion uot on any other would 1 readily trust. 
Horace ^alpolc us to motives ; he is hir too willing to impute th% 
worst. • 

f H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, April 1. 1751. See also Mr 
Harris’s letter to Sir Charles H. Williams of March 22- 1751 
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Duke of Cumberland, when the tidings were brought to 
him at Windsor, only turned to Lord Sandwich, and said 
with a sneer : “ It is a great blow to this country, but I 
“ hope it will recover in time ! ” * 

Through all tlio,consequences of this important event, 
nothing could exceed in prudence and propri(‘ty the con- 
duct of the widowed Princess. Having been in the 
midst of ^er anguish borne to bed by her women at six 
in the morning, she rose again \it eight, sent for Dr. Lee, 

’ and proceeded with him to burn all the Prince’s papers, 
lest tliey should endanger any of his friends. Up to this 
time her principle of'action had been duty to her ^us- 
band ; it now became s3i<3y duty to the King.* To this 
principle she ’steadily adhered. She resigned licrstif 
altogether to his will and guidance, and discouraged all 
cabals in her little Court, while King, on his part, 
touched and surprised by her demeanour, showed herself 
and her children great kindness, and even groat afTcction. 
Prince George was created Prince of Wales ; a sum of 
SOyOOOL was settled on the Princess Dowager ; Leicesler 
House w'as assigned for their residence ; and^the new 
Household was nominated in concert with her wishes. 
Lord Harcourt, grandson of the Chancellor, was named 
Governor ; Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich, Preceptor ; 
Mr. Stone, Sub- G over nor ; and Mr. Scott, JSub-I’re- 
ceptor. It was in vain that Lord Egmonl attemi)tod 
to kiJep up the Prince’s party. Having convened it at 
his house tlie veny 'Vnorning after thc^ Pririjjcj’s dea^i, 
when he preached harmony, he was answcretl: “Likely, 
“ indeed, we should all 'agree now, when even the Prii^ce 
“ could never bring it about!” — and so every one went 
away to take care of himself. Lord Egrnont remain^ed 
an aci^va chief of Oppo.sition, but nearly all the late* 
Prince’sy^^rvants became supporters o^tlte Court. f • 

The. neir apparent to a King of sixty-seven was noy^ a 

Prince of twelve, “ Who* shall bd liegeiit ? * was then 

• 

♦ H. Walpole’s Memoirs, vol. i.p. 68. 

•f Dr. Lee called one day on Walpole the youngpr, talked 

niuch of “the great and good part '* tUb King had taken, ayd added 
that the Friucc’s servants could no longer o])pose if they meant to bo 

consistent"* **Pho!” said Mr. Chute, “he meant subsUtentf** 
Walpole to Mann, April 22. 1751. 
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the qupstion in every body’s mouth ; and the Duke of 
, Cumb<»rland, iis the next Prince of the Jilood, doomed 
liimself entitl'd to tliat office. The King’s own wislies 
strongly tended to liis favouriteison. Put the extreme 
alienation of the pcojile from His Roytil Highness might 
well have deterred aiiy Minister from his ai>])ointment ; 
far more a Minister so timid as Pelham. When the late 
Prince’s dcaith had been announced, and sung in ballads 
tlirougli the streets, great crowds had Ibllowt'd with tho 
unfeeling cry: “Oh that it was but his brother! Oh 
“ that it was but tho butcher!”* ^Oii the otluT hand the 
l^rifccess ^Dowager, who cver^yiee her arrival in Eng- 
li^nd, though placed in most •trying circumstances, had 
never made an enemy, nor committed an imprudence, 
had no lack of parti.^ius to her pretensions. On the 
whole, therefore, thef Administration, studious of offend- 
ing neither the King nor people, prudently determined 
on a middle course. 

Early.in May the •anxiously ex])ectcd Bill of Regency 
was brouglit by the Ministers into the House of Lords. 
It provided that in the event of the Royal decease before 
the Prince should attain the ag(*. of eighteen, the Princess 
Dowager should be both guardian of his person and 
Regent of the kingdom, but in the latter capacity acting 
only witlf the advice of a Council, composed of the Duke 
of Cumberland and the nine principal officers of state, as 
left by the King. The Bill passec], thcf Lords with^nly 
tWo ^spealfbrs ({^ranhope and Talbot)* and twelve voters 
against it*, in the Commons it gave rise to vehement 
debates, and a minority of 90. We may feel surj)rise — 
if indeed any thing should surprise us in party struggles 
-.-to find a man s8 sagacious and experienced ^as Sir 
.John Barnard declare that he did not think it^ecessary 
' to, settle a Regency before the event happeneJ.fvBut the 
main grouyd taken by Barnard, by Speaker Onslow, and 
other members of the minority, was to oppose the whole 
sclieme of restrictions, with some strong insinuations 
against^ the ambition, the i)Owcr, and the undisguised 
hostility to the Princess of the intended President of heV 

♦ Coxc’b Pelham, vol. ii. p. 1 69. 

f Pari. Hiflt. vol. xiv. p. 1042, 
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Council, the Duke of Cumberland. Mr. Pitt, by a new 
and most ingenious turn of the argument, combined his 
suspicion of the Duke with liis support of the rostric- 
tions; he supported 4hcm, he said, lest the Princt^ss 
•should die, and the next llegeiit sliQuld claim, and from 
the precedent receive, full powers.* “ Thus,” he added, 

“ a great person ” (glancing at the Duke of Cumberland) 

“ mightibccome sole Regent, wlien ambition might excite 
“ him to think less of protecting than of wearing tho 
“ Crown!” Mr. Fox, with great warmtli, repelled this 
covert attack on liis^princcly patron, and an unseemly 
altercation thus arose bi;t;jycen two members oj| thc.j^^anio 9 
administration, — betweed the Paymaster General and 
the Secretary at War. The latter, much incensed, "at 
length left th^ House without vexing. Pelham, who had 
but slight authority over his own* subalterns, ventured, 
however, on some gentle reproaches to Fox, telling him 
that he had not spok(*n like himself. “ Had 1 indeed 
“ spoken like inyseif I should hav(a»said^ ten times more 
“ against the Hill ! ” was the spirited r(‘ply of box. 

The Duke of Cumberland hiinsell’, far from b^ng grati- 
fted with Ids intended share of power, was deeply cha- 
grined at not graH])ing the wliole. When the Lord Chan- 
cellor first waited on him with the' heads of the Hill ho 
said sternly : “ Return my thanks to tho King for the 
“ plan of the Regency. As to the part allotted to me I 
“ shall submit to«it„becausc he commands it.” This ho 
afterwards desirctl Mr. Fox to rep(*at? to ]\%. Pelhftm, , 
charging him not to^soften the word “submit.”* The* 
King himself was scarcely less mortified than the Duke. 
His remarks on the measure after its passing were ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fox, and are recoifled by Lord Orford : 

“ 1 have a good opinion of the Princess^'iaifl His Majest}^ 

1 “ but J^o not quite know her A Council is /le- 

“ ccssary for her, even iij cases o^ treason. Women are 
' “ apt to pardon ; I myself am inclined to mercy. It is 
“ better to have somebody lo refuse for her. Jps to^he 
“ power of peace and war, I would never declare either 

* “ without consulting others 1 thank you, llr. Fox, 

“ for the part -you took. My affection is with my son; 


• Dodiiigton’s Diary, May 16. 1751. 
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“ I assure you, Mr. Fox, I like you the better for wishing 
“ well to him. The Kiiglish nation is so changeabie ; I 
, “ do not know why they dislike him. It is brought about 
‘‘by tlic Scotch, the Jacobites, aftd the English that do 
“ not love discipline.” * ‘ • 

The death of Frederick proved fatal to a measure with 
which it seemed to have no kind of connexion — a Bill 
for the general naturaliz8,tion of Foreign Protestants. 
Already, in 1708, had a Bill for that purpose passed into 
a law, but in 1711 the new Tory administration had re- 
pealed it. 'fhere was a false but^favourite doctrine in 
( thos&timc^, that the prosperitjaop: a state must needs in- 
crg,ase in the same ratio with its populaticm.t In 1747 
the proposal was renewed on a more special plea — the 
drain of population resij-ting from the war. Mr. Pelham 
had at first favoured the design, but took alarm at some 
threatened opposition, and caused it to be dropped. Now, 
another mcinber, Mr. Nugent, having introduced the Bill 
again, it.w^as support'd by the Government in general, 
although Mr. Fox joined Lord Egmont in opposing it, 
and in spite of a stubborn resistance it advanced to the 
third reading, which was fixed for the 20th of March, 
the very day of the Prince’s death. At the tidings of 
that event it was, of course, like all other business, post- 
poned, and during the interval petitions against it poured 
in from many quarters. The Common Council of London, 
above all, expressed its fears, lest, with Such encourage- 
• inefits to iihmigraTIon, the supply of labour might soon 
vxeceS the demand, aiid many industrious English work- 
meft be thrown out of employment. It was part of IVl- 
ham’s character to weigh, never the validity, but only the 
jircw^alencc of any popular opinion. Thus, though alto- 
gether imconvinwi|, yet readily yielding, and cautious of 
fresh entanglements at that critical juncture, w with- 
drew his support, and allowed the Bill to fall. 

But the chief and most jsuccessful measure of the 

* Lord^rford’s Memoirs (of,^ he affectedly spells them, ** Me-* 
moires ”),*vol. i !>. 137. , 

f ** lia terre iie sc lassc jamais de repaudre ses biens. Plus 
“ i] y a d'hommes dans un pays, pourvu qu'ils soient laboriciix, 
plus ils jonissent de Vabondaiice.** Telcmaqne, livie v. 
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Session was the Reformation of the Calendar. The error 
of the Old Style, now grown to eleven days, had long 
since been corrected by most civilized nations, and ac- 
knowledged by all. Only England, with Russia anil 
Sweden, clung to the exploded system, for no better 
reason, apparently, than because it was a Pope who es- 
tablished the new. “ It was not, in my opinion,” writes 
Chesterfield, “very honourabl& for England to remain in 
“ a gross and avowed error, especially in such company.”* 
Accordingly, having first paved the way by some articles 
in periodical works f, lie proceeded, in concert with. the 
Earl of Macclesfield, Ur.^!^adlcy, and other eniincnt'inoii 
of science, to •frame the heads of a Bill. He provided 
that the legal year should commence in future on the 1 st 
of January, aitl not, as heretofors^ the 25th of March, 
— and that, to correct the Old Calendar, eleven nominal 
days should be suppressed in September 1752, so that 
the day following the 2 d of that month should be styled 
the 14th. The diflicultics that mi^ht vesult* ft’om the 
cliange, as affecting rents, leases, and bills of exchange, 
wore likewise carefully considered and effectuSlly pre- 
vented. With these provisions and safeguards the Bill 
was moved by Lord Clicsterficld in a very able and 
seconded by Lord Macclesfield in a very learne^ speech, 
— and it was successfully carried through both Houses. 
Other particulars will be found in the character of 
Chesterfield wliiclij have elsewhere endeavoui^d to p(jj*- 
tray, evincing both Us exertions on this measure and its 
effects upon the public inind.:|: • 

The close of this Session was marked by some Minis 
terial changes which had been long^ previously in pre- 
paration. For months, nay for years, had the Duke bf 
Newcastle viewed with jealous eyes the^high rank and 
equal pietensions of his brother Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Bedford, and panted to phice in thah office, not 
a colleague, but a cypher and a tool. In that age, 0 mor^- 

^ * Letter to his Son, March 18. 17^. • 

f **He prepared the public for the intended change by^ several 
“ essays in the W$rld” (Coxe’s Pelham, vol. ii. p. 178.) But 
had Coxe referred to the Witrld he would have seen that the first 
number is not dated till January 4. 1753. 
t Sec vol. iii. p. 340 
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over, the arrangement of bnainess was such as to aggra- 
vate tlie coolness between the colleagues. Of the two 
Secretarios of State, the one held what was termed the 
Northern, — the other tlie Soutlictn, — department. The 
orm sent his instructions to Berlin oV to IVtersbiirg, — ■ 
the other to Paris or Madrid, — instructions always dis- 
tinct and unconnected, though often referring to the very 
.same affairs. Such a systca^n, to work well, reqiiifed either 
a thorough friendship between the brother Secretaries, 
or an entire dopenden(!e of the one upon tlie other. “ It 
“ wy,H,*' says Lord John Bussell, as if two coachmen 
“ wftre on a box of tlic mail-coriirii, one holding the right- 
“Jiand rein, — the other the leTt! ” * • 

But besides this jealousy of Newcastle against Bedford 
— a jealousy that wils ifi Newcastle’s nature, and wholly 
indep<indent of any demerit in the Duke — Mr. IVlham, 
wdlh better reason, complained of Bedford’s indohuicc and 
love of ease. “ VVith lum,” he writes to his brotlier at 
HanovcJi, it is alP jollity, boyishness, and vanity : he 
“ persuades liiinself that riding post from London to 
“ Wobufti, and back again, once in a week or fortnight, 
“ is doing a great deal of business, and that nobody has a 
“ right to complain of his abscmce.” t Nevertheless, wdien 
Newcastle, presuming on these exprcvssions, set on foot 
a crooked cabal with Lady Yarmouth, so that Bedford 
might seem to he dismissed by the act of the King alone, 
and that the other Ministers migltt Plisown all sliaPc in 
itt IJelhaiS, witfi higher honour, dreading the in- 
creased strength of Opposition from the junction of Bed- 
ford, positively refused his concurrence. That refusal 
led to a coldness, jiay, even for some time a complete 
^ esftrangement, between the brothers. Each of tjiem — 
• and Pelham notdiij^ineerely — ^began to mutter some threats 
olv resignation. This was also the spark to Ike 1i>ho long 
smotherecLrivalry between Pkt and Pox ; — Pitt leaning 
oy tha friendship of Newc^tle, and Fox on the friend- 
ship of Pelham. Thus, for example, in the debate on the 
liumbes of seamen, the .Puke hastened to express hi^ 
« 

* Note to Bedford Correspondence, vol. il p. 79. 

t Mr. Pelham to the Duke of Newcastle, July 25. 1750. — Coxe’s 
Pelham. 
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approbation of the course which Pitt had pursued.* 
Soon afterwards, however, the exertions of^some friends , 
wrought an apparent reconciliation between Mio brother 
Ministers, and a lew wwks later the Opposition lost ita 
main strength and*hope bj the sudden death of the Prince 
of Wales. Upon this event Pelham no longer felt the 
same repugnance or apprehension to shake otiT the Duke 
of Bedford, only postponing the design until after the 
close of the Session. The mefliod adopted was first to 
dismiss Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty, Sandwich 
being so closely linked in friendship with Bedford that 
the Duke*s rosignationN'as clearly foreseen as #bllo#ing 
the Earl’s disi^iissal. Ana thus accordingly it happened. 
In filling up the vacant offices Newcastle was gratified 
with a colleague as supple and K]l|j^ervient as his heart 
could desire, in the Earl of Holderness, late Ambassador 
to Holland. Lord Anson was placed at the head .of the 
Adiniralt}^ ; and in return for the King’s consent to these 
changes His Majesty was gratified* with his* favourite, 
Lord Granville, in the Presidency of the Council, — 
a post relinquished by the Duke of Dorset %3 Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland.f 

Thus did Granville once more return to office, — the 
colleague of his old opponents. But the post of Presidi'iit 
is not further removed in importance from the* Seals of 
Secretary than the Earl Granville of 1751 had declined 
from the bold and buoyant Carteret of former days Hjs 
convivial habits lufd^*blunted the edge of his fime under- 
standing, and his shattered health required repose, while 
his impaired estate stood in need oC the emoluments of 
place. He had lost his spirit, his eloquence, his activity, 
nay, ev^n — which so often survivefc^them all — his am- 
bition. His chief delight was now to eplivcn the Council • 
table by his sallies of wit; and he re m«ned during the 


• Coxc’b Pelham, vi»l. ii- p. 144. See also some acute rertmrks, 
and some severe, but 1 think unjust strictures on Pitt, in the Qfiarteriy 
licriew, No. cxxxL p. 214. ♦ * • 

t Coxe’s Life of Horace Lord Walpole of Wolterton, p. 380., and 
the letter of the youhger Horace to Mann, December 191 1750. 
The Presidency of the Council was first offered to, but declined by. 
Chesterfield. 
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rest of his life, though in office, the mere spectator of 
others' greatn^^ss — the mere ghost of his own. 

On tlie ‘12th of December in this year died Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke. T6 the last philosopliy was 
the ornament of his discourses, but ahibition the main-, 
spring of his life. Only a few months before he had 
been secretly mingling with and in some degree directing 
the cabals of the Prince of Wales, and eagerly planning 
his own advancement in the peerage. His great anxiety 
seemed to be that ho might die an Earl. Yet in the pro- 
gress of a painful and at length &,tal disease he showed 
a faV higSier degree of courage 4wid firmness than might 
have been expected from a spirit which jrested not on 
hopes of immortality. 

In the Beccss, the JPcMiam brothers did not relax their 
hold of power, nor could the Opposition repair its shat- 
tered strength. Thus the ensuing Session is styled by 
a contemporary, “ perhaps the most unanimous ever 
“ known*” * The msfln difficulty was, the Saxop subsidy. 
By a recent treaty Newcastle had agreed to pay the 
Elector fif Saxony, King of Poland, the annualrsum of 
32, 000 A for four years, — all for his vote at the expected 
election of a King of the Romans. Other treaties of sub- 
sidy with Treves, with Cologne, with the Palatine, were 
clearly s^en in prospect. Yet had Pelham, as the elder 
Horace Walpole ventured to remind him, given a solemn 
p^dge in formerly proposing the Bavarian subsidy that 
it slipuld'be the4ast of its kind. seemed strangc*that 
the Court of St. James’s (let us r»ther here call it of Han- 
over) should be far wore forward and eager in this cause 
tlian the Court of Vienna.t 1^ seemed hard that the 
ultimate object in f^ucstion — the security of tlic Gor- 
•mknic Empire anJ of the German Princes themselves, 
ccmld only be olPtained by payments and promises to these 
very German Princes. Hard •as it seemed, however, no 
n^re than 64 Members of Parliament were found to vote 
against it. But some expressions that fell in the debate 
from l^lham should not ^ass unnoticed. — Arguing 
favour of treaties of alliance, he added : 1 must declare 

that in my opinion it would be impossible for us by our- 

* TindaVs Hist., vol. ix. p. 444. 

f “ The Austrians themselves thought the measure of little con- 
sequence.” (Lord WnKlogvave's Memoirs, p. 43.) 
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“ selves alone to support a war of any continuance against 
“ the united power of France and Spain * •Little did Pel-* 
ham think that at this very time there sat beside him ont'. < 
in his own admiiystration, though not deemed worthy (il* 
•his Cabinet, who would not only brave the combined 
hostility of France and Spain, but make those haughty 
powers to quail before the British name. 

Ancthef discreditable business with which the ITonst* 
of Commons became entangled in this Session, as in the 
hist, was not of the Minister’s seeking, but of its own. 
There had been in 174(La vacancy for Wcstminjler, .yhen 
Lord Trcntham, son of Eiirl Gower, had accepted a place 
at the Board 6f Admiralty, and Sir George Vandeput had 
opposed his Lordship in his rc-dection. Trentham had 
been returned^ but Vandeput ha^ <!emanded a scrutiny ; 
when, after much delay and expense, the original decision 
was confirmed. In the course of thesoy proceedings the 
High Bailiif, being examined at t^e Bar of ^he House, 
denounced as one of the jicrsons who harf obstructed and 
insulte^him in the discharge of his duty the H^ourable 
Alexander Murray. Witnesses wore immediately sum- 
moned in corroboration of the charge. “ 1 never,” writes 
Dodington, “ saw an accusation worse supported by any 
“ thing but numbers.” ■]* But these numbers were for- 
ward and eager in their hostility, Mr. Murray’s brother. 
Lord Elibank, being obnoxious to them, as one of the 
most» noted Jacobites in Scotland, ^'hey vt>ted tlifit 
Murray should be confined a close prisoner in Newgate, 
and should receive his sentence on his knees. Against 
this last indignity, however, the higt spirit of the Scot- 
tish gentleman rose. “*Sir,” he answered, “ I never kneel 

“ but to God When I have committed a crimes I , 

“ kneel to God for pardon, but, knowing my own innp- 
“ cence, I can kneel to no pne else.”J 

This refusal inflamed to the highest pitch {lie resent- 
ment of his accusers. Even* Onslow, the Speaker,* wlfo 
liad hitherto seemed inclined to lenient measure!, now 
t'Tirncstly exhorted the House® to uphold its privileges# 
Some members even went so far as to propose tha| Mur- 

• Pari. Hist., vol. xiv. p. 1134. 

t Diary, February 6. 1751. 

t Lord OrforifB Memoirs, vol. i. p. 24. 
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ray should be confined in a dungeon of the Tower called 
“ Little Ease,-” so called because it was too small for tlie 
prisoner to stand upright or to lie at length. But, Pel- 
Jiani, much to his honour, stocti firm against a proposal 
worthy of a savage people or of the Hark ages. It was 
at length resolved that Murray should go to Newgate? 
under the closest restrictions, debarred from the use of 
pen, ink, and paper, the attendance of his servant, or the 
visits of his friends. Only two days after, the House, by 
one of those sudden whirls to which all popular assemblies 
arejprone, turned to the oppositej^purse of compassion, — 
adniitte<l*Murray*8 plea of sicki^^sf^and allowf?d his friends’ 
vjsits, with almost every other indulgence.. At the close 
of the Session he was of course, according to law, set free, 
lie passed through ^iiK^Jity in triumphal .procession, at- 
tended by the Sheritfs of London and Middlesex, and a 
numerous train of exulting followers. — But on the very 
first day of tlic next Session, the thirst for punishment 
burning* anew ‘in tile House of Commons, a motion for 
Murray’s re-committal was immediately put and carried. 
It was found, however, that he had withdrawn irom the 
reach of their resentment by retiring beyond sea. And 
thus ended this ridiculous transaction ; — so far, at least, 
as tyranyy can ever be ridiculous. 

I may obsei'vc, in passing, that throughout the reign 
uf George the Second the privileges of the House of 
Qommong flourished in the ranla?sf luxuriance. On 
onc'occasion it Svas voted a breads ^'f privilege tolliave 
“.killed a great number of rabbits ” from the w'arren of 
Lord Galway, a member.* Another time, the fish of 
Mr. Jolliffc were honoured with a like august protec- 
tion. I Tlu? same ^leverfailing shield of privilege was 
tiirown before the trees of Mr. Hungerford J, the coals of 
Mr. Ward §, anfl the lead of Sir Robert Grosvenor. || The 
persons o4‘ one Menfber’s porter and of another Member’s 
fiootman were held to be as sacred and inviolable as the 
persons of the Members themselves. f It would neither 

• • • 

• Journals, March 20. 1739. f Ihid., March 19. 1753. * 

t Rifi., April 4. 1744. § Ibid.,»May 18. 1733. 

II Ihid., April 2. 1733. 

% Ibid., December 13. 1742, and December 10. 1743. See also 
hir. Uallam*s Coustit. Uist.. vol. iil p. 378. cd. 1832. 
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a brief nor yet a pleasing task to enumerate all the cases 
of the kind which in that reign the Joi{rnais of the House* 
of Commons display. So long as men in ahtliority arc 
enabled to go beyond the law, on the plea of their own 
• dignity and power, the only limit to their encroachments 
will be that of the public endurance. Yet we may per^ 
haps not unfairly conclude that these cases were in 
reality l(4s flagrant and oppressive than at first sight 
they seem to be, since we find that far less apparent 
grievances have raised a far higher and more general 
resentment. ^ 

The lull of political tempests during this yc*r in Par-^ 
liament did not extend to Leicester House. The new 
titular did not well agree with the effective servants ; the 
Lari and Bishop — the Governor^awl the Precejitor — had 
soon begun to bicker with the Sub-Governor and the 
Sub-Preceptor, Scott and Stone. Scott had becui ap- 
pointed before the Prince’s death bj^ the late Lord Boling- 
broke’s influence, iind Stone was suspectftd or af least ac- 
cused Jacobite partialities. The Princess^Dowager 
once in a confidential conversation gave her opinion of 
them all as follows: “Stone is a sensible man, and ca- 
“ pable of instructing in things as well as in books. 

“ Lord Harcourt and the Prince agree very n^cll, but I 
“ think that he cannot learn much from bis Lordship. 

“ Scott, in my jwdsinent, is a very proper Preceptor ; but 
“ ai to the good Bi«hop he may be, and I sn^iose hetis, 

“ a mighty learned «ian, but he docs neft seem to me? very, 
“ proper to convey knowledge to children ; he has not, 
“ that clearness which I think necdSjsary. I do not very 
“ well comprehend him myself ; his^ thoughts seem to be 
“ too tnany for his words.”* These views of Her Rcjyal 
Highness in favopr of Scott and Stane were confirrneef 
by her Secretary, Cresset, a skilful courtier. At lengtli 
the Earl and Bisliop, fincling themselves littib heeded in 
the Household, resigned in di.sgust. As their successdTs, 
the King appointed Bishop Thomas of Peterborough, and 
•Earl Waldegravc, the son •!* the late Ambasfador at 
Paris. Neither jrnuch harm nor much good can be said 
of Thomas. Waldegravc had no oratorical or PaHiamen- 


Dodington’s Diary, October 16. 1752. 
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tary abilities, but his worth and probity were acknow- 
^ledged by all lys contemporaries, and his Memoirs are still 
^ remaining to attest his sense and shrewdness. 

^ The hostility of Stone’s enemies was only the more 
inflamed by the steady support of thtf Princess. Eatly^ 
next year the charge of Jacobite principles was publicly 
Drought against him, including in the charge Murray, 
the Solicitor General. Both of them, it alleged, 
used, as young men, some twenty years before, to meet 
at supper with one Fawcett, an attorney, and drink the 
Pretender’s health upon their ki^s. The matter was 
f mcnt^onc'l in Parliament, and tjicw by tjie Privy Council. 
Fawcett himself, as the accuser, underwent several cx- 
aiilinsitions ; in each he gave a diilerent version of his 
story, and in the Jasj Iv^ refused to sign his depositiojis. 
On the other liand, Murray and Stone declared their in- 
nocence upon their oaths. Thus the Privy Council found 
no difficulty in deciding and reporting to the King, tJiat 
the whole diarge wa^ malicious and unfounded.* It was 
no doubt proper to guard against any heretical tenets 
either of Church or State in tlic preceptor of the Prince 
of Wales. Yet there seems something irresistibly ludi- 
crous in the apprehensions then so gravely urged, lest 
the lieir of the House of Hanover should be trained in 
Jacobite principles. Imagine — as in fact a great mo- 
dern writer has imagined — some newspaper of that 
period hinting its fears that “ the yoling King himself 
“ might be induced to become one ot^fhe Stuarts’ faction 
— a catakrophe from which it has hitherto pleased 
Heaven to preserve^ these kingdoms!”! 

Soon after this period, however, all other persons and 
all other topics at Leicester. House were cast into the 
(hitde by the rising and gigantic influence of John 
Stuart, Earl of £ute. Hitherto this tioblcncuin had not 
♦•njojed — nor apparently even «• aimed at — political dis- 
tii^tion. In private life ha had borne a blameless clia- 

* T^(f Dover very justly ol'servcs : “ This iiisignificaTit au4 indeed 
“ ridiculdfis accusatioTi is mugnkieil by Walpcdc, both in his Letters* 

** and Memoirs, in consequence of the hatred he bore to the i)crsc)ns 
accoscdi” Note to the Corre^ondence with Sir Horace Mann, 
vol. iii. p. S5. 

! Sir Walter Scott. — Conclusion to Redgauntlet, 
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ractcr, having married in 1736 the only daughter of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, an cxcrllcnt 'wife and, 
mother, with whom ho had quietly resided at his scat of 
Caen Wood near LondoA, and moderately and prudently, 
,yet not parsimonidusly, maintained a large family from a 
scanty income.* In 1750 he had received an appoint- 
ment in the household of Prince Frederick, who used 
frequently! to say : “ Bute is ^a fine showy man, and 
“ would make an excellent Ambassador in any Court 

where there was no business.” f But he was little 
noticed by the publiic^ until it was perceived that the 
widowed Frincesi honodi^d him with her hipest trust 
and confidence. So sudden an elevation, in a scandal- 
loving age, produced, as might have been foreseen, ru- 
mours by no means favourable t(Mhg fame of the Princess. 
Such rumours in such a case are always easy to circu- 
late, and hard to disprove. Without attaching the slight- 
est weight to them, it must, however, be owned that tlio 
abilities of Bute were by no means •siich-as td justify his 
rapid rise. Ho had indeed several elegant accomplish- 
ments, some taste for literature, and some knowledge of 
science. But he could gain no reputation eitJjer in coun- 
cil or debate. Proud and sensitive in In’s temper, he was 
easily elated, and as easily depressed, and ill quajilied ibr 
the fierce encounters of the political Arena. Like most 
men flushed by power unexpected and unearned, the 
people thought ^im ,prone to arbitrary measures as 
parently the shortegt road to his objects. Kesidc# the 
resentment which such tendencies, real or supposed, coin- ^ 
inorily create, he had but little skill#in conciliating adhe- 
rents, being at least to his inferiors, cold, reserved, and 
haughty in his manners. Whatpvernhe subject, whether^ 
grave or trifling, he was equally slov! and solemn in his* 
tone. Once as he was speaking in the^IIouse of Lords, 
and as the words fell from him one by one, his kinsman, 
Charles Townshend, who was present, could not forbe^ir 
exclam^ing “Minute Guns I” • 

The Session of 1753 was^ distinguished by im- 

I 

• See Lady Mary Wortley’s letters of July 17. 1748, and! July 17. 
1758 . 

t Lord Waldcgrave’a Memou's, p. 86. 
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portant Acts ; the first, to permit persons professing the 
Jewish religion, to be naturalized by Parliament; the 
second, for the better preventing Clandestine Marriages. 
' The first did not pass without*' soine^ sharp debates, nur 
without a general ferment in the country. It was urgent 
that such facilities to the Jews would tend to dishonour 
the Christian faith — to promote the purchase of advow- 
aoils by unbelievers, thus leading at length t# the dowii- 
fal of the Church — to deluge the kingdom with usurers, 
brokers, and beggars — to rob the lower classes of their 
birjji-rij^ht by foreign and undy^ eompetitiou with their 
labour. Nay, more ; siiVcraUpersonsidid not scruple to 
ai'gue that such an Act was directly to fly in the face of 
the prophecy which declares that the Jew's shall be a 
scattered people, witdicfut country or fixed abode. These 
expounders of Scripture did not consider, that if such a 
prediction’ has really, in the sense in which they under- 
stood it, been made in Holy Writ, it is not in the j)Ower 
of any fiian or “any body of men by any act of theirs 1o 
falsify it. Still less were they imbued with the senti- 
ment which was nobly expressed by Lyttleton in one of 
these debates : He who hates another man for not being 

a Christian is himself not a Christian.” * 

The fifrment, however, once raised amongst the people, 
was headlong and unreasoning. “No Jews! No Jew's! 
“ No Wooden Shoes!” became a favoprite cry — or, as 
many thought, a weighty argument^ , Thus, for exapiple, 
a vote in .behalf' of this Bill lost Mr. Sydenham all sup- 
port from his constituents at Exeter. It was in vain 
that he published » hand-bill denying that he had any 
predilection for the Jewish doctrines, and pleading, in 
proof, that he had often travelled on Saturdays.f ^ In the 
■ diocese of Norwich the Bj.sho]), having supported tlie 
incasure, was ihsulted throughout all liis ensuing circuit 
for confirmation. At Ipswich, especially, the boys fol- 
l())wed his Lordship in the ertrects, calling on him to come 
and make them Jews, according to the usual Jewish 
rite ; ifftid a paper was affixed to one of the church door^, 

• Piufl. Hist vol. XV. p. ISO. 

f Uev. Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip Yorke. September 29. 175S. 
Hortlwicke Papers. 
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fo state that the next day, being Saturday, his Lordship 
would coniirin the Jews, and on the day foUowirfg the 
Christians.* Bishops, in fact, were the espeoi&l aim of 
the poj»iihir outcry ; ^ pam^phlet of some note in that day 
goes so far as to assert that “ the present set of prelates 
“ is the only one since the time of Christ that would have 
“ countenanced so anti-Christian a measure.” f In short, 
80 loud and general were the murmurs against this ciiacT- 
nient that the Ministers determined to recede from it. 
On the very first day of the next Se.ssion the Luke of 
Newcastle brought in a ’^11 for its repeal, and this* B^li 
was rapidly carried through 4 ) 0 th Houses. * 

The Marriage Act was rendered necessary by the un- 
certainty of the law. Several instances of great hardship 
and oppression resulting from that%n«crtainty had lately 
been disclosed — instances of persons living together as 
husband and wife for many years, and becoming the 
parents of a numerous family, until it gudd('nly tuipeared, 
to the father’s astonishment, tliat he had Ibfmerly ^ntan- ' 
gled himself with certain forms which amounttj^ to a 
pre-contract, and which dissolved his subsequent mar- 
riage. Such cases could scarcely take place without 
some imprudence at the least on the part of one or some- 
times both the parents ; but in the result their innocent 
offspring became branded with bastardy, and shut out 
from inheritance. .Qn the other hand, from the facilities 
of solfviinizing a marriage at the spur of the i9omcnt,» 
young heirs and heires«es, scarcely grown ^ut of,infan(^% 
were often inveigled to unwary and disgraceful matches,* 
which they had to repent, but unavaWingly, during tlie 
remainder of their lives. To profit by their indiscretion 
there wa 8 ever ready a band of degraded and outcast 
clergymen, prisoners for debt or for crime, who hovered* 
about the verge of the Fleet !Brison, soliciting customers,' 
and plying like porters for eAploymenl. These rilen w'ere 
willing to perform the required ceremony, without ques- • 
tion, licence, or delay^ in cellars or in garrets, in«sUe- 
houses or in brothels, to the soaifdal of religion affd^to 

* Itev Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip. Yorke. .Tune 23. 1755. 

t “ An Answer to the Considerations on the Jews’ Bill,” Octob^ 
1753. Ascribed to Mr. Romaine.. 
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the ruin of families. One of these wretches, named 
Keith, had^gained a kind of pre-eminence of infamy. On 
being told that* there was a scheme on foot to stop his lu- 
crative traffic, he declared, with many oaths, that he 
would still be revenged of the Bishhps ; — that he wopld 
buy a piece of ground and outbury them !* 

One of the crying evils of this system having come 
prominently before the House of Peers on §, case of Ap- 
peal, Lord Bath moved that the framing of a legislative 
remedy should be referred to the twelve Judges. The 
Bill,* however, which they brourfit in proved to l)e fraught 
A\^th »ti faculties and defect^ ^he Lord Chancellor was 
compelled to remould it, and then with parental fondness 
adopted the bantling as his own. It enacted that banns 
for every marriage^sl^uld be for three successive Sundays 
published in the parish church — that licences, dispensing 
with banns, but still requiring the marriage in the parish 
church, should not be granted to a minor without the 
K'onsemt^f tlic pafent or the guardian — that the power 
of granting special licences to perform the ceremony at 
any pJace or jany hour should still be reserved to the 
Archbishop, but guarded from abuse by his discretion, 
and from frequency by a heavy payment in each case — 
that any marriage solemnized contrary to the provisions 
of this*law should be null and void — and that the person 
solemnizing it should be liable to transportation for seven 
^years. ^Lord Ilardwicko’s Bill (^)r^so*it was now termed) 
passed the Hause of Peers after^a faint opposition from 
/he Duke of Bedford, but in the Commons encountered a 
more formidable adversary in Mr. Fox, whose zeal in op- 
posing it was quickened, perhaps, by the recollection of 
his own clandestifle marriage with Lady Caroline Lennox, 
•eldest daughter«of the Duke of Hichmond.t Many others 
■joined in thetJUtcry without sharing the motive. And, as 
too often happens ifi our history, predictions which appear 
. most extravagant after tho result were thought most judici- 
ous l^efore it. Some members feared lest ^1 the wealth of 
the <ipuntry should by eopstant intermarriages be coniiped 

* Kord Orford's Memoirs, voL i. p. 295. Keith used to marry on 
an average 6,000 couples every year (Pari. Hist. voL xv. p. 19.). 

f Oxe’s Pelham, voL ii. p. 269. 
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to a small knot of grasping^ families. Others clcclarod 
that the checks and delays imposed upon the marriHg^ 
ceremony would soon tend to its disuse, and *that tin 
bulk of the people would Idive only an illegitimate poste- 
rity. Fox went even further ; he seems to have dreaded 
that they would have no posterity at all ! “ It will cii ’ 

“ danger,” he said, “ our very existence, for without i 
“ continual supply of industrious ,and laborious poor no 
“ nation can long exist, which supply can be got only by 
“ promoting marriage among such people.”* 

A more lively attack '.^on the Bill was made in the 
same debate by Charles To^ynahend, a young mSn now 
first rising into public notice, lie was second son of 
Lord Townshend, a grandson of the Secretary of State 
under George the First, and a graJR-w-'phew of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Though at this time but twenty-eight 
years of age he had already distinguished himself in 
office at the Board of Trade. “ His figure,” says Horace 
Walpole, “was tall and advantageous, his’ actioii^vehe- 
“ ment, his voice loud, — his laugh louder.” In eloguenco 
he gradually rose to a high and, to the period of ms un- 
timely end, still growing renown. Jlis application was 
great, — his ambition unbounded. No man had more, 
quickness of wit, or less reserve in displaying it, v^iether 
in familiar conversation or public debate. But it yms not 
free from that drawback by which great wit is so com- 
monly attended,, a ficfjcycss and unsteadiness of purpose, • 
as rather attracted by ^he varying gleam# upon .the sur- 
face than held fast by the settled foundations of truth and • 
conviction. • 

In this debate upon the Marriage Bill Charles Town- 
shend drew a picture, with more humour than discretion, 
of himself and his own situation, as the younger son of a * 
capricious father, who had already debarred liim from one * 
advantageous match. “ Are "new shadkles to be forged,” 
said he, “ to keep young men oF abilities from rising to a ' 
“ level with their elder brothers?” — I may remark^ in 
passing, that the Bill proved nc^such obstruction iiPthe 
way of Towmshend’s owm career. Only a year afterwards 

• 

♦ Pari. Hist. vol. xv. p. 69. 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. i p. 296. 
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lie espoused a wealthy Dowager from the House of Buc- 
cleuch — liie (^ountcas of Dalkeith. 

The Bill finally passed, but not without much unseemly 
recrimination between two official cy:>llcagues — the Secre- 
tary at War and the Lord High Chancc‘llor. Fox^iad 
l)ecome so far lieated by his own opposition to the mca- 
^-urc as to declaim once or twice against the chicanery I 
and jargon of lawyersi Jt^^d against the prido^of their Mufti j 
— by wdiich term he hinted at Hardwicke. He after-' 
wards showed a willingness to recall or soften these un- 
g|uarded exju'cssions. But ^ardwicke, haughty with 
conscious merit, and the l«ng possession of power, dis- 
dained such tardy repentance, lie seized the opportunity 
wlien tlie Bill returned from the Commons with some 
amendments to prui^ forth — almost by name — a bitter 
philippic against Fox. “ For my part,” he cried, “ 1 do- 
“ spise the invective, I despise the apology, and I reject 
“the i^lulation!” — Fox was not present, having gone 
that bvening with some ladies to Vauxhall. But he was 
thero^ informed what had passed, when, breaking from 
his fair companions, and gathering around him a little 
circle of young Members of Parliament and others, he fold 
tliem, with great warmth, that he wished the Session had 
contiivicd only a fortnight longer, as he would then have 
madei»ample returns to the Lord Chancellor’s speech.* 

But the business of the Session already concluded, 

■ and oii the very next day (Junc«7th) the Parlianicnt was 
jft-orogued by*thc King in person# It may deserve notice, 

• as a singularity of these times, that no sooner had His 
Majesty left the •flirone than a female Quaker, who was 
pre.sent to fee tjic show, commenced a sermon on the 

^ vanity of dress, and was suffered to preach *a, full half 
hour.'l’ • 

It would *be unjust, however, to let p&,ss this Session 
without commemorating thb signal service it afforded to 

* Art, Learning, and Sctence by the foundation of the 
Biiirrisu Museum. Three collections already existing 
weft now blended intb^ne — first the Cottonian, which 

*Rev. Dr. Birch to the lion. F. Yorke, June 9. 1753. Hardwicke 
Papers. 

f Gentleman's Magazine, July 17.53. 
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had been formed by a laborious antiquary, Sir Ih^bert 
Cotton, in the reign of Charles the First, an^ been pur- 
chased by the Crown in the redgn of Anne — secondly 
the Sloank, due to the taste and care of Sir Hans Sh)ane, 
an ^eminent physician* and President of the Royal Society, 
who, dying in January 1753, bequeathed his rarities of 
every kind to the nation, on the payment, if agreed to, of 
20,000/. to iiis heirs — thirdly, the Hauleian, which 
had amused and dignified the leisure of Lord Treasurer 
Oxford, «and which his grand-daughter, the Duchess of 
Portland, now otfered to the public for 10,000/., a sum 
like that claimed by Sir ^Jsyis, far below the reai valUc 
of the objects. A suitable repository for these combined 
collections was found in Montagu House, the Duke of 
]\Iontagu having died in 1749, \\%hout male heirs, and 
his mansion being offered for sale. l"clliam, much to his 
honour, showed himself zealous in promoting the pro- 
posal, while another Member of Parliament — aprofe&sed 
friend of letters — Horace Walpole —^decuned it tpo tri- 
fling for even the slightest mention in his pon<lerous 
Memoirs. The necessary sums were raised by Iwteries 
under an Act of Parliament, and the Museum thus 
formed has ever since continued to thrive and grow — 
sometimes by accessions liable to Censure, as by the 
Elgin spoils of Athens — more frequently by ^ell-di- 
rccted private skill and public munificence. Its admini- 
stration, accord ing’td the original Act, was vested in cer- 
tain Trustees, partly ^official, parlly re 4 )re 8 entTng ^le* 
families of the fouiid(*rs, and ])artly elected ; k system 
which still continues, and which, provided due care be* 
always shown in the elections, will probably bo found, 
upon theiwholc, more satisfactory tharP any other. 

Ill this year another life — but as it prpved, the last— • 
fell a sacrifice to the Stuart cause ; it «Yas Lochiela 
brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron’s. • His learning, his 
humanity, the excellence, in aJl respects, of his private^ 
character, were acknowledged even by his enemies. He 
hfiifl come from the Continent in» disguise, to recqjer a 
sum of money which Prince Charles had left behind in 
Moidart at his embarkation. But the Government sus- 
pected, and not unreasonably, some deeper motive to his 
journey — a conspiracy among the Jacobites at home — or 
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a mission from the King of Prussia. Camoron was dis- 
covered, sgized, and imprisoned in the Tower; then 
brought -to trial, and condemned to death under his pre- 
vious attainder. On the 7th of June he was hanged at 
Tyburn. He met his fate as bedhme the brother. of 
l^oc'hiel — w^ith fortitude and courage, blended with a 
tender concern and affection for his family. For him- 
self, the ignominy of Tyburn, then usually^eserved for 
the lowest malefactors, seemed to be his only pang : he 
looked with a steady eye on the other cruel appurtenances 
of a traitor’s doom in that age— on the dresser who stood 
pftpai’f d to rip open his botjy-— on tlje fire ready kindled 
to burn his bowels.* # 

TJic next Session was the seventh, and of course the 
last, of this Parliameift. Its proceedings were few, and 
these mainly directed to the approaching Dissolution. — 
Sir John Barnard moved, but without success, to repeal 
the Act requiring electors to take the Bribery Oath, if 
dcnianidc^. before they are admitted to poll ; “ for,” said 
Sir John, “ experience shows that such oaths are of no 
“ avaif; in iinj)osing them, we do not check the guilt of 
“ corruption ; we only superadd the guilt of perjury.” A 
further trial of fourscore years has fully confirmed the 
truth of these remarks ; yet an oath against bribery bears 
an aspect so fiiir and i)lausible that it still retains its hold 
upon the Legislature and its place in the Statute Book. 

^ This calm and languid course ^of* public business was 
suddeniy^broketi through by an evpnt equally unexpected 
^ind important — the death of the Prime Minister. Mr. 
1 Viliam was but sicty years of age, and of a florid healthy 
constitution. But wdiilc his office precluded exercise, 
his habits wanted*tempera.ncc. Eating immoderately as 
he used at dinnar, he contracted a scorbutic disorder, for 
which in the preceding summer he had gone to bathe at 
Scarborough. But* the sea-anr had sharpened his appe- 
•tiie, and his friends whom he went to visit by the way 
pampered it. He returned worse than he went, and 
feufficaed from a successiosi of boils and fevers ; neverthe- 
less, in the winter he was thought completely recovered. 
On tke 7th of January he wrote to his brother ; “ I am 

* H. \Yali)olc to Sir II. IVIann, June 12. 1758. 
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“ now, thank God, as well as ever I was in my life.”* 
Yet on the 3rd of March he again fell sick, vid on tlie 
morning of the 6th he was a corpse. 

The death of Pelham dissolved the frail and yet effec- 
tual bound together so many restless and 

jarring spirits. “ Now I shall have no more peace ! ” — 
exclaimed the old King when he heard the ncws| — and 
the events ofi the next few years, fully confirmed His 
Majesty’s prediction. 

* Coxo’s Felham, vol. iL p. 1^5. Sec also n. Walpole’s letter W 
Sir 11. Mann, March 7. 1754. • 

f Cloxo’s PeHuun, voL ii. p. 302. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

At the tidings of his brother’s death — a de^th so sudden 
Sind unlocked for — the mind of Newcastle was stirred 
with the contending emotions of grief, fear, and ambition. 
The grief soon passed away — but the fear and the am- 
b?tion*long struggled for tl^c Siastcry. Impelled by the 
hitter, he determined to place himself at the head of the 
Treasury, and to select for his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Henry Legg<^ son of the Earl of Dartmouth, a 
good inoffensive man of business, with a taste for quiet 
humour.* But the lead of the House of Commons was 
not in like manner to be granted by Court-favour, or en- 
joyed* ITy unambitious mediocrity. At that time only 
three men appeared entitled by talent or reputation to 
claim ^he prize, Pitt, Fox, and Murray. 

The character of Pitt 1 have elsewhere fully por- 
trayed, f 1 nee<l only add that his conduct in office as 
Paymaster of the Forces had deserved and obtained the 
public admiration by its rare disinterestedness. Until 
his time it was usual for the Paymaster to retain the 
floating; balance — not less than 1 OCT, 000/. — at his own 
(Usposal^ and to convert tlie yearly mterest accruiftg from 
it to his own profit. Pitt, on the contrary, placed the 
balance in the Bank of England for the public service, 
and declined to receive one farthing beyond his legal 
salary. In like Aianner it had been customary for foreign 
‘Princes, who fiirmed Subsidiary Treaties with England, 
to remit a small per-centage, commonly one Jialf per cent., 
as a fee to the I’aymaster. • These emoluments also Pitt 
steadily refused. As Parliament,” said he, “ has granted 

• 

*^his taste is certain!/ iJbt apparent in any speeches or published 
letters of Lcggc. But 1 observe that Horace Walpole, though no 
1‘rieiRl of his, terms him the “ epigrammatic GhanceUor of the Ex- 
chequer,” and talks of his “ arch gravity.” (Memoirs, vol. i. p. 336.) 

t Vol. hi. p. 10—20. 
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“ the whole sums for such uses, I have no sight to any 
‘^part of the money.”* 

Henry Fox was younger son of Sir Stephen Fox, and 
brother of the first Earl of Ilchestcr. The year 1705 is 
assigned for his birth ; and his education, as Lord Ches- 
terfield tells us, .was conducted on Jacobite principles. 
Of his youth) nothing is recorded Jbeyond wild and reck- 
less dissipation. His fortune, never a large one, vras 
greatly impaired if not altogether lavished in gambling, 
which rendered needful for some time his absence abroad. 
On his return ho attachcd'hhnsclf to Sir Robert "i^alpolf', 
and obtained the place of Surveyor at the Board of 
Works. In 1743 he became a Lord of the Treasury, and 
in 1746 Secretary at War.f His^abiJitios both for busi- 
ness and debate were gradually, and therefore, perhaps, 
the more surely, formed. For both he could have found 
no better master than Walpole. But Sir Robert’s school 
was the very worst for a man of suchTioose'prinSiiiies as 
Fox; and Sir Robert, who was always jesting at the 
“ young patriots,” and speaking of himself “ as no saint, 

“ no Spartan, no reformer,” while yet really studious of 
the public welfare and glory, gave too much encourage- 
ment by his language and his laughter to those t^o had 
only their own profit in view. A contemporary of Fox, 
and a most clear-sighted one, thus speaks of him : “ He 
“ had not the leas! ^ojion of or regard for thc^ public • 
** good” or the constitution, but despis(*d 4hose pares «s 
“the objects of naiTow minds,” J By an accomplished, 
writer of our own times, connected in personal friendship 
and in public principles with Fox’s grandson, Fox is 
termed “ a political adventurer,” § and*such in truth ap- 
pears to have been his real character.* § On the othei** 
hand, he ivas affectionate in his domestic rdations, while * 
constant good humour and seeming frankness made him 
a welcome companion in social life. To the public he * 
inspired no confidence; but by degrees he attached to 
hiipself a considerable band of ^Uowers in Parlia]9en.t, 

* Life of the Earl of Chatham, vol. i. p. 101. ed. 1792. 

+ Coxe’s Life of Lord Walpole of Wolterton, p. 409. 

1 Lord Chesterfield’s Characters. 

§ Edinburgh ^view. No. cxlviii. p. 562. By the Right Hon. X- R 
M^aulay, imd since published in his collected Essays. 

VOL. IV.* D 
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and came to be regarded, especially by tbc remains of 
the Walpole squadron, as the natural and legitimate heir 
of Pelham in the Ministry. This prospect, however, so 
far as it depended on party favour, he had a little im- 
paired by his liiipaticiico during Pelham’s lifetime — ap- 
pearing eager to snatch at the succession, instead of 
waiting coolly till it dropped into his hand^ We shall 
find, however, as we proceed, that, though not unambi- 
tious of power, profit and emolument were his favourite, 
his ruling objects — a disposition which, in his case, 
mfght 'admit of some cxcusq^ flom his tenrhirncss to his 
young and ill-provided family. In business he was clear, 
manly, and decisive. For oratory he had few natural 
advantages, either qf ^jerson or of manner. Ilis figure 
was heavy and tliickset, his countenance dark and lower- 
ing — insomuch as to be sometimes taunted with it in 
debate. Thus, on one occasion, Pitt most unwarranl 
ably, tiiough, it niiist be owned, after strong provocation, 
exclaimed, in allusion to Fox’s looks, that he for his own 
part “ should be ashamed to hide his licad as if lie had 
murdered somebody under a hedge.” * The elocution 
of Fox is described by Chesterfield as hesitating and un- 
graceful — defects from wliich even that great orator, his 
son, was by no means free. But, in both, though of 
course far most in the latter, these defects w^ere over- 
Jinrnc Ijy sense, by wit, by discernmfmit, by great aptness 
of« illustration, vby great readiness^ of retort. “life best 
gspeecbesj^’ says Lord Waldegravc of Henry Vox, “aro 
“ neither long noi^ premeditated ; quick ami concise re- 
“ plication is his peculiar excellence.” f On the wliole, 
looking to all thft circumstances of the time, iie might 
4ifive filled a gr^t part in the history of his country had 
•his character diorne any proportion to h\s talents. 

William Murray* is best knovrn by his well-wmn title 
• as Earl of Mansfield. Tke exact date of his birth docs 
not seem to be recorded ; yet he was of noble lineage, 
the ibiirth son of thc«f^'th Lord Stormont in Scotland. 
The bias of his family had been strongly Jacobite, and 
jine pf his brothers was, as Earl of Dunbar, Secretary 

* Lord Oiford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 159. 

f Memoirs, p. 25. 
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of State to tlic Pretender. Thus in the coi^so of IMans- 
field’s own brilliant career — amidst the envious puck 
which is ever yelping at tlie heels of genius — he 'was 
frequently suspectdfl, and still more frequently accused, 
of a disloyal feeling to the House of Hanover. Neither 
by word or deed, however, did he give any ground for 
such an ijjiputation. — His education at Westminster 
School and Christ Church College had made him an ac- 
complished scholar. It was his habit to translate many 
of Cicero’s Orations into English, and after an interval 
back again into Latin.** ^n leaving Oxford h€fapi)ried 
liimself to the study of the law, and in 1731 was called 
to the Bar. P\)r several years he languished without 
practice. Nor dhl he prosper iR another suit which he 
addressed at this time to a wealthy heiress. But iit 
length a case of ap[)eal before the House of Lords, and a 
s))ecch delivcr(‘d by him on that occasion t> brought him 
all at once, into light. Business upBu this offtining ra- 
j)idly poured in, so that in after life ho was heard to say 
that lie never Jiad known any interval between flic total 
want of employment and the receipt of 3,000/. a year. 
An opportunity also presented itself at the outbreak of 
the war with Spain of displaying his ]) 0 wcrs of nolitic.al 
oratory at the Bar of the House of Commons f ; and a 
few years later the fall of Walpole paved the way for his 
appointment as Sdlieitor General. Erom this pe^'iod un- 
til his death — a ])(Tiod of half a eentuiy — he enjoyed 
the highest reputation as a lawyer. As a spcalter in thg 
House of Couinions lie soon rose in^o distinction. He. 
could not indeed wield the lliunderbolts of Pitt, nor 
thread tlje mazes of argument in reply*willi all the readi- 

. • 

• Character in Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. ji. p. sSe. cd. 1804. Of 
tliat character Mr. Charles Biitlcr^n his Bciniiiisccriccs (vof. i.p. 127).)^ 
has declared himself the author. 

f It was to tliis that Pope alluded : 

“ Graced us thou art with all power of words, 

* “ So known, so honoured, uf the House of Lords.” 

The second line was much criticised as an instance of ihc hathos, 
and the whole couplet was parodied os follows by Colley CibhCr : 

** Persuasion tips his tongue whene’er he talks, 

“ And he has chambers in the King’s Bench l^alks 1” 

t See the second volume of this History, p, 267. 
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ness of Foa^; but his style was always clear, specious, 
and, even before he was a judge, judi(‘ial. He excelled 
in the statement of a case. It was his habit, as we learn 
from an ear-witness, to speak slowly,* sounding distinctly 
every syllable of every word.* His tones (though even 
to the last denoting his northern descent) have seldom 
been rivalled for sweetness; his action was graceful, his- 
countenance expressive. Even in his younger years his 
powers of humour were extolled by Pope, who, in de*' 
scribing a dull piulant of a barrister, makes him ** shake 
“ fiis head at Murray as a wiL” 'These powers of humour, 
which were then confined to his social circle, shone forth 
no less at the Bar — on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons — and Bometipioi^ less aptly, on the Bench. As a 
judge several lawyers have also objected to him, that 
‘‘he introduced too much equity into his Court — a 
reproach which, until they explain it, sounds like a satire 
on their ^own' profession. But if from the accomplish- 
ments we pass to the real defects of this eminent man, 
we shjfll And, perhaps, that in public life he wanted 
warmth of heart. His wariness and caution were car- 
ried to the very verge — or beyond the verge — of timidity. 
Steadily fixing his eye on his professional objects, as he 
had a just right to do, he was not to be turned from them 
by the strongest allurements of personal ambition, or the 
;most pressing exigency of public aflfhirs. To have not 
once coimnitted an imprudence se^ ms high praise^' — and 
jthat praise is Lord Mansfield’s due — yet 1 doubt whether 
that praise ever >ot belonged through life to the very 
Arst order of minds. 

Of these three •rivals in eminence at the tirpe of Pel- 
iiam’s death, Pitt was disliked by the King for his old 
^nti-Hanoverian philippics, and dreaded by Newcastle , 
for his aspiring mind. Moreover, he was just then dis- 
t aided by gout at Bath. Murray let fall a timely hint 
that the judicial Bench was his ultimate object of ambi- 
tioiijfU-A general unpopi^arity, and a recent quarrel whh 
the Chancellor, were strong objections to Fox. Never- 
theless, all things weighed, it was with Fox that New- 
castle determined to open a negotiation. He offered to 


Seward’s Anecdotes, voL ii. p 390. 
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him through the Marquis of Hartington, a common 
friend, the Seals of Secretary and the lead of the Hou^e 
of Commons, rcscrying to himself the disposal of tlie 
Secret Service Money, but engaging that Fox should be 
exactly informed of the payments which he made from 
it. There is too much reason to believe that this Fund 
— not as yot guarded from abuse, by an oficial oath, and 
still more by the higher tone of public morals — was at 
that period employed in corrupt gifts or “ gratifications ” 
to Members of ParliamcnJ;. 

The offers of Lord Hartington were accopteS. ffox 
agreed to meet Newcastle on the ensuing day, and com- 
plete the arrangements on the bs^is proposed. But short 
as was the interval it proved too l%ng for steadiness in 
the veteran Ducal intriguer. He began anxiously to re- 
volve in his mind whether he niiglit not still secure the 
assistance of Fox, while yielding to ]^ini a smaih'r sliare 
of power. Accordingly, at the intervic^v' nex*t day, Jie 
refused to stand by his own terms, and endeavoured to 
chaffer for less.* Not daring in tlie presence of Lord 
Hartington to deny his words, he first atbunptcd to pal- 
liate, explain, and excuse them ; —7 that his anxiety of 
tiiiiid and grief for the loss of his brotlier had qjiite dis- 
ordered his memory; — that perhaps he might have ex- 
pressed his meaning in improper words, but that cer- 
tainly he liad never intended so large a conccssio|^. “ My 
“ brother,” added he,* “ never disclosed ^to any one bow 
“ he employed the Secret Service Money ; no more wiU 
" I.” But the cases were by no ineaiiB parallel. Pelham 
had been, not merely First Lord of the Treasury, but 
leader of tJie House of Commons, lliis distinction was 
urged in vain by Fox upon the Duke. If I am kept ifi " 
“ ignorance of this,” said he, “ how shall I be able tb 
“ talk to Members, when s5me mayliave receited grati- 
“ fications, and others not?”— And then, continuing ih€ 
conversation, “ Who,” he asked, “ is to have the nqjnina- 
“ "tion to places ? ” Newcastle replied : “ I myself.” — 

“ But who,” pursued Fox, “ is to have the recommenda- 

• 

* The details of this singular and important conversation arc to 
be gathered in part irom Ijord Waldegrave’s Memoirs (p. 19.), ancL 
in part from Lord Orford’s (vol. i. p. 331.). 
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tion ? ” — “lAny Member of the House of Commons,” 
iinswercd the Duke. Fox next proceeded to inquire as 
■to the filling up of the Ministerial b 9 roughs at the ap- 
])roaching Dissolution. The Duke said, “My brother 
“ h:i8 .settled it all with Lord Duplin.” — “Not all,” said 
Fox, and he named some yet vacant boroughs ; but New- 
castle cut him short byjrepeating peevishly tAiat all was 
settled. 

The expectant Secretary of State withdrew from tlie 
conference, bafllod and angry, vet irresolute. On con- 
sulting Sir Charles ILinbur^” IVilliarns, the younger 
Horace Walpole, and otlicrs of liis frituids, he found them 
strongly against his undertaking tlie management of the 
House of Commons c^i such terms. He therefore wrote 
to Newcastle, requesting to witlidraw liis name from the 
proflered post as Seen*! ary of States, but promising his 
continued ^services Secretary at War. Probably he 
expectc‘d a renewal of the tri'aty on the former founda- 
tion. Bj^it the Duke, gaining courage by degrees, hoped 
that the mere olTer miglit be sutlicicnt to satisfy his 
])arty, and that a more t<>ol might now answer his pur- 
j«)se as his dei)uty in the House of Commons. Accord- 
ingly he. hastened to take Fox at lii.s word, and bestow 
the Seals of Secretary upon Sir Thomas Robinson, a dull, 
uncoutli, yet complying man, — ^afit collj^ague for IJolder- 
nkjss, — vdio lia<l gained some diplojnatic knowledge from 
his '•mission to Vienna, and who .was welcome to the 
Jiing from his German politics. But “ he was ignorant,” 
says Lord Waldegrfcve, “ even of the language of an 
“ House of Commons controversy; and when he played 
“ the orator, wdiicli he too frequently attempted? it was 
*“*so exceedingly* ridiculous tliat those who loved and 
“‘esteemed hi nf could not alw’ays preserve a Iricndly com- 
“ posure (Jf countenance.” * 11 was certainly no light or 
(flisy task which the Dukd of Newcastle had thus ac- 
complished — he had succeeded in finding a Secretary of 
State %ith abilities inferior to bis own. • 

A few other promotions followed. The Lord Chan- 
cellor was raised to an Earldom; and advantage was taken- 
of Sir Dudley Ryder’s advancement to the Bench to make 


* Memoirs, p. 32. 
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Murray, instead of Solicitor, Attorney-General. Places 
were also found for Sir George Lyttleton and George 
Grenville — mainly jperhaps as friends of Pitt. 

^Letters explanatory and apologetical now went forth 
to Pitt at Bath, both from liardwicke and from New- 
castle. Ilis own feelings will best be judged by some 
words of lys reply ; — “ Having; long borne a load of 
“ obloquy for supporting the King’s measures, and nev(u* 
“ obtaining in recompense the smallest remission of that 
“ displeasure I vainly laboured to soften, all ardour for 
“ public business is rcsill;^ (^tinguished in my mftid, Rnd 
‘‘ I am totally deprived of all consideration by which 
“ alone I could have been of any use. The weight of 
“ irremoveable Royal displeasui% i^ a load too great to 
“ move under ; it must crush any man ; it has sunk and 
“ broke me. I succumb, and wish for nothing but a 
“ decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer 
“ — by continuing in the public stream of |>rdm«tion — 
“ for ever stick fast aground, and afford to the world the 
“ ridiculous spectachi of being passed by every Boat that 
“ navigates the same river. To speak without a figure, 
“ 1 will presume upon your Lordship’s great goodness to 
“ me to tell my utmost wish : it is, that a retreat, not 
“ void of advantage, nor derogatory to the rard^ of the 
“ office I hold, might as soon as practicable be opened to 
“ me.” * ^ ^ ^ 

If, however, the wjsh for a quiet retirement or tich 
sinecure (the first term would have been applied by h^s 
friends, and the other by his enemies,^ had really risen in 
the haughty mind of Pitt, it ere long passed away. On 
his retu»n to London he showed a ju^ mixture of mode- 
ration and resentment. When the Dqke of Newcastle 
asked his opinion of the new arrangements, he declined 
answering. On being pressed, he said at last: Your 
“ Grace will be surprised, but 1 think Mr. Fox should 
“ have been at the head of the House of Commons.” f On 
another occasion, when the Di^e wished to consuHt him 
on the intended expedition to America, Pitt answered 

• 

* To the Earl of Hardwicke, April 6. 1754. Cliatham Corres- 
pondence, vol. i. p. 105. cd, 1838.^ 

t Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 34b. 
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proudly : “ Your Grace, I suppose, knows that I have no 

capacity fcfr these things, and, therefore, I do not desire 
“ to be informed about them ! * * 

It was at this period that Pitt took to wife Lady Hester 
Grenville, sister of Earl Temple — a marriage whicfi, 
wliile it secured his domestic happiness, strengthened his 
political connexion. From this time forwar^ the family 
of Grenville — flourishi&g both in its main stem and in 
its branches — and surnamed by those who envied or 
opposed it “ the Cousinhood” — has continued to play a 
conf.picwiDus and important pai’t^n the scene of politics. 
A writer of our own day has computed that within the 
space of fifty years three First Lords of tlie lYcasury, 
tliree Secretaries of StaW, tw'^o Keepers of the Privy Seal, 
and four First L6rdS of the Admiralty wert' a])pointe(i 
from among the sons and grandsons of the first Countess 
Temple.f 

No sgoNcr were the Ministerial arrangements com- 
pleted than the I’lirlianujiit was dissolved. So great a 
lull had ct this time come over [>arty-spirit that it scanxdy 
appeared even at elections. Only forty-two ])hices in all 
England were contested J ; and in no point of character 
or feeling could the old Parliament be distinguished from 
the new.* Yet, as we learn from good authority, largo 
sums liad been spent fur seats on this occasion, by pnj- 
vious contracts cither with the patrotis,” iis they were 
tflrmed, (15* some electors, or with tht electors themselves. § 

riie new Parliament met in November. Before^ that 
tilne a common resentment had united the two state.simm 
whom rivalry had hitherto kept asunder — Pitt and Fox. 
“ Sir Thomas Bobiason lead us! ” exclaimed Pitt^to Fox. 
, JTho Duke mi^ht as well send his Jackboot to lend 
“,us!”(( Thui^ on every occasion that arosd in debate, 

* Dodington’fi Diaiy, October 8. fr54. 

•f Edinburgli Beview, No. cxxxvii. p. 121. By Mr. Macaulay. 

in 

** ^Spent in the infamous and disagreeable compliance with the low 
** habitBSDf venal ttTetches.” This was at Bridgewater, where Loid 
l^lgmont prevailed against him. 

II This saying is recorded by .-retrospect in Lord Orford’s Memoirs 
8vol. ii. p. 101.). 


( Tindal's History, vol. ix. p. 510. 

§ HjjWalpole to Mr. Bent]p 3 ^ May 18. 1754^ Dodingtou’s ciity' 
his Joum^ on his own electlbn is as follows: “ April 14. 15. 16.; 
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they agreed to ridicule poor Sir Thomas — or rathhr, as 
a contemporary observes^ assist him whil^ he turned 
himself into ridicule.* The genius of Pitt tended most 
to open attack — that of Fox to insidious *lcfence. For 
e:tample, tlie Reading Election Petition liaving been fixed 
for a future day, Robinson was incautious enough to 
<'omfnit himself against it unheard, asserting with warmth 
that it would be a short cause, a*nd, on the side of the 
sitting Member, a poor cause. Upon this Pitt handled 
him roughly. Fox rose as if in his vindication, pleading 
Sir Thomas’s twenty year*’ residence abroad on th# public 
service, which had done hUnour to himself and to the 
country, and which easily accounted for his present 
irregular and blamable expressions, and his total in- 
experience and ignorance of the mjftters then before the 
House ! This story is told by Fox liiinself in one of his 
private letters | ; and, he adds ironically, “ Sir Thomas 
“ did not like it.” * • • , 

On another occasion Pitt ventured to turn from the tool 
to the master ; not c<Jiitcnt with piej cing liobinst*, he let 
fly his shaft at Newcastle himself. The subject was 
another Election I’ctitiun— -for Ihu-wick — on the plea of 
bribery. Mr. Dehival, one of the sitting Members, made 
a speech on his being thus attacked, which waSj full of 
wit nnd bullbunery, and kept tlie House in a continual 
roar of laughter. • Pitt was then in the gallery, but de- 
scended with stately ^ep, and rose 'to ^cak iif solemtt 
tones. He was astonflshed, he said, when he heard wbat 
had been the occasion of their mirth. Was the dignitj' 
of the House of Commons on so sure a foundation that 
themselves might venture to shake it i Then high com- 
pliments to the Speaker; then, at last, eloquent ex- 
hortations to Whigs of all sections to defen^ their attacked 
and expiring liberty “ — lyiless,” hq add^ in a voice of 
thunder, “ you will degenerate into a little assembly^ 
** serving no other purpose than to register the arbitrary 
“ edicts of one too powerful subject I’* “ Displeaajed as 
“ well as pleased,” says Fox, * allow it to be the Unest 


* Lord Waldegravc’s Memoks, p. 31. 
t To Lord Hartiiigton, November 26. 1754 
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“ epeoch that was ever made ; and it was observed tliat, 
‘‘ by Ids first two periods, he brought the House to a 
silence and attention that you might have heard a pin 
“ drop.” * According to anotljer •car- witness, “ this 
“ thunderbolt, thrown in a sky so long serene, confounded 
“ tlic audience. Murray crouclied silent and terrified. 
‘‘ Legge scarce rose to say, with great humility, that he 
“ hii(l been rai.M'd solely by the Whigs, an?l if he fell 
sooner or hit(‘r he should pride himself in nothing but 
“ in being a Whig.”f 

f ha^-, as I think, observ^ 4n Parliament, that of all 
statesmen, former diplomatists — trained as they have 
been to a formal and ceremonious politeness — wince, the 
most at being baitoih SKr Thomas liobinson, after two or 
tlirceof such “cruel mumblings,” as Horace Walpole terms 
them grew weary and ashamed of his perilous eminence. 
On the oilier hand, the. Duke of Newcastle shook with 
t(*rror at •the almost, niglitly attacks on his jiuppet or on 
himself. He was the more provokc*,d since the two ring- 
leaders*— Pitt and Fox — both held offices in his ad- 
ministration ; yet, so much did he dread their abilities, 
that he would not venture cither to dismiss or to promote 
tlicm. At length, in the January following, he renewed, 
through Lord Waldegrave, his negotiation with Fox. 
The terms he offiu-ed were far less than those Fox had 

{ brnierl^ refused — neither the lead ’of the House of 
Jojnmons, nor ihc office of Secrclafy of State — but ad- 
p:iissioii to the Cabinet, provideef Fox would actively 
support tlie King’s^^neasures in the House, and would in 
some sort lead without being leader. — If these terms, as 
1 have stated theni* should appear inconsistent, p^irplcxed, 
sftiul shuffiing, Ic^thc reader injustice impute the fault to 
Newcastle, au|l not to me. 

Fox, U> the dissatisfaction «f many of his friends, and 
#0 the suri)rise of all, accepted this offer. He appears to 
have communicated each step of the negotiation as it 


* Mr. Fox to Ix)rd Hartington, November 26. 1754. Lord 
Walde^rave’s Memoirs, p 147. 
f Lord Orfor(l*s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 354, 
t To Sir Horace Maim, December 1. 1754^ 
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proceeded to Pitt, and consulted Pitt’s judgpient*; ne- 
vertheless Pilt felt aggrieved, and as it were forsaken, in 
the result, lie disdained to make any complaint, but 
toojt an opportunity of saying that Mr. Fox’s line and 
his own were now different, not opposite, but converging 
— “a word,” adds Fox, “which 1 do not quite under- 
“ stand,” — a<iid that all connexioi\ between tliem was at 
an end.f In trutli the conduct of Fox to Pitt on this 
occasion seems not easy to reconcile with i»crfect gooVl 
faith -, while the sudden lowering of his pretensions to 
Newcastle was, beyond alf d^ubt, an unworthy subservi- 
ence. On one or both of these grounds he fell in public 
esteem, and it may be truly said that the desertion of 
Pitt proved ncarl}" as injurious ?b the first Fox as the 
coalition witli Lord North to the second. 

By the aid of Fox and the silence of Pitt the re- 
mainder of the Session passed quietly.^ But great events 
were n(nv at hand. The horizon had loitg been* black 
with war, and in this summer burst the storm. In the 
East Indies the French and English settlers had ifor some 
years carried on luiStilities, each party under the sem- 
blance of assisting its allies ; their jars, however, were, 
if not composed, at least suspended by a compact Jiotween 
the two Companies. In North America the evil spread 
wider. Ever sincQ the peace the limits of our colony of 
Nova Scotia — or Acadia as named by the Fremii — hail 
been a matter of angry discussion with the Court* of 
Versailles. Commissioners had been appointed, and had 
accordingly met, but could come to ntf agreement. Both 
sides appealed to the terms of ancient treaties or state 
papers, iSut these had been drawn almost at random, 
while the territories in dispute yet lay Waste and une:^ ' 
plorcd. The very term Acadia had soineflmes been ap- 
plied by the French to tlio mere ^Peninsula 'of Nova 
Scotia ; sometimes to the whole range of country bctwceiT 
the 40th and 46th degrees of North latitude. J Tl^us in 

• See the Chatham Correspondence, voL L p. 124—134. But the 
datei April 25., which is supplied by the Editor, must bo enoneous. 
See H. Walpole’s Letter of January 9. 1753. 

t Dodington’s Diary, May 9. 1755. — Mr. Fox to Lord Hortington, 
May 13. 1755. • 

t Sismundi, llistoii'e dciirFran 9 ais, voL xxiiE. p. 62. Obaxlevoix, 
NouvcIIb France, vol. i.jp. 142. 
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like manner the line of demarcation between the French 
provinces of Canada and the British of New England 
was by no means free from cavils. With feelings of 
jealousy so rife, any roving inroad *of the wild Indians 
on one party was always resented as a malicious instiga- 
tion, as a wanton insult, of the other. Besides, the 
French were eager to ^connect their settlon^ents on the 
8t. Lawrence with those on the Mississippi, by a chain 
of forts beyond their territory. Some prDgress had al- 
ready been made in the design, and these encroachments 
halt stifred up no small al^'id and indignation in the 
States, esj)ccially, of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Colli- 
sions followed, neither slight nor few. In Nova Scotia 
some Fi-ench fugitiv^\s iftid insurgents confederating with 
an Indian tribe took the name of “ Neutrals,” and stood 
their ground against the British, but were routed by a 
body of 1,000 men dispatched against them under Miijor 
Lawrence!? On the* Ohio it was reported that the French 
had surprised and sacked Block’s or Log’s Town, a settle- 
incnt of* the Virginians, who, on their part, sent forward 
Major George Washington, at the head of 400 men. His 
orders were to sirengtlieii and maintain an unfinished 
fort on tjie Ohio, which, meanwhile, however, tlic French 
seized, completed, and called hy the name of Duquesne. 
Tile Major having advanced to a place called Great 
^leado\^s, found liiinself siirroundj^d in a small fort by 
superior numbers, and, notwithstapding his resolute rc- 
systance, overpowered ; he was compelled to capitulate, 
marching out, however, with military honours. This 
skirmish, of small importance, perhaps, in itself, was 
yet amongst the jlrincipal causes of the war. ^It is no 
liss memorable as the first appearance in the pages of 
history of on(» of their brightest ornaments^, — of that 
great and good man* General Washington.* 

• An able diplomacy in Europe exerted betimes would 
probably have removed the causes and allayed the ran- 
•m » , . 

* A much fuller and of course much better account of this outset 
of Washington’s career is given in a note of several pages by Mr. 
Henry the American editor of this history (vol. ii. p, 307. ed. 
1849). In my revision I have not failed to make use of the lights it 
^las afforded. See also on some more special points the second 
volume ot' Washington’s Writings in Sp.*irks’s editicei, p. 447- 
477. (1853.) W 
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pour of tliesG feuds in America. But for our misfortune 
we had then at Paris as Ambassador the P?arl of Albe- 
marle, an indolent man of pleasure. Ho is held out by 
Lord Chesterfield ta his son as an encouraging instance 
ol* the honours and emoluments which his favourite 
Graces can confer. “ Between you and me, for this ex- 
“ ample must go no further, what do you think made our 
“ friend, Lofd Albemarle, Colonel’of a regiment of guards, 
“ Governor of Virginia, Groom of the Stole, and Ambas- 
“ sador to Paris ; amounting in all to sixteen or seven- 
“ teen thousand pounds a ^ar ? Was it his birth > — 
“No; a Dutch gentleman only. Was it his estate? — 
“ No ; he had none. Was it his learning, his parts, his 
“ political abilities and application ? You can answer 
“ these questions as easily, and as* soon, as 1 can ask 
“them. What was it then? — Many people wondered, 
“ but I do not, for I know, and will tell you. — It was 
“his air, his address, his manners,* and, his •graces.”* 
Dupng his latter years at Paris Albemarle was blindly 
devoted to a French mistress, who is alleged to l»ave not 
only ruined his fortune, but sold his secrets to her go- 
vernment. He died suddenly at his post in December 
1754, but not until the breach betw'eeii the nations had 
widened almost beyond the hope of rcconciliatioif. 

In the month of March the King sent a message to the 
House of Commorft, announcing that the state of afikirs 
required an augrnentlitron of his forces byth by l8nd an J 
sea. The House of Commons in return voted another 
million as a vote of credit. But, notwithstanding this 
troubled state of affairs, — notwithstanding also great 
confusioy in Ireland from the cabals q £ the Speaker and 
the Primate, and the mismanagement of the Duke 
Dorset, the Lord Lieutenant, whom it waj^ found necesf 
sary at this juncture to i^ecall, and to send put Lord 
Ilartington as peace-maker, -s- His Majesty was not tc^ 
be turned aside from his favourite recreation — a sum- 
mer’s residence at Hanover, li^vain did his Ministers 
remonstrate ; in vain did Earl ^oulett, a former Lord of 
the Bedchamber, and a recent patriot, bring forward a 
motion against it in the House of Lords. The remon- 

* Lord Chesterfield to his Son, May 27. 1752. 
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stranccs were unheeded ; the motion, which indeed could 
scarcely be Veconciled either with respect or with prece- 
dents, was set aside at the interposition of Chesterfield* ; 
and thus the King at the close of the Session in April, 
attended by Lord Iluldcrnc&s, embarked for his Elcctofiil 
dominions. 

Onlj’’ the day before King George embarked at Har- 
wich Admiral lioscawtn, with eleven ships* of the line 
and two regiments on board, set sail from Portsmouth. 
His orders were to follow a large French armament 
wlscli ka<d recently been equipped at Brest, and to attack 
it, if designed for the Bay of iSt. Lawrence. A thick fog 
off Newfoundland concealed the rival fleets from eacli 
other ; but two Knglisk ships, the first commanded by 
Captain ( after wards^Lord) Howe, came within speech of 
tAvo French. The foreign Commandant inquired if it 
was war or peace. Howe rcpli(‘d that he must wait for 
his Adniisal’s §ignali but that he advised the Fr(‘iichman 
to prepare for war. Ere long appeared Bosca wen’s sig- 
nal for engaging ; Howe attacked, and al‘ter an engage- 
ment, in which he displayed equal skill and intrejudity, 
succeeded in taking the two French ships, — the Alcide 
and the Lys. The rest of the French armament — eight 
or nine fthips of the line — got safe into the harbour of 
Louisburg; and their safety caused as great disappoint- 
ment in England, as the eajdure of the4r consorts irrila- 
rtoii in France. The French AnilfaS^ador in London, JM. 
de Mirepoix, was recalled at those tidings, yet still tlierc 
\tas not on cither side a formal declaration of war. 

Other important *tidings followed. In the preceding 
January Geiienil Braddock, with some troops, l^tl been 
^ dispatched to the relief of Virginia. Braddoek was a 
nfan cast in the same mould as Hawley, of ax brave hut 
brutal temper, *ind like Hawli^ also a personal favourite 
^f tlie Duke of Cumberland. His rigorous ideas of dis- 
cipline had made him hateful to his soldiers, and from 
the s^e cause he Jield in great contempt the American 

• Lord Chesterfcld to Mr. DayroUcs, May 2. 1755, and H. Wal- 
pole to Jdr. Bentley, May 6. 1755. Lord 1‘aulett afterwards adver- 
tised for the notes of his own speech us lost ; and Legge, the Chan- 
cellor of the Kxchequer, said, in his punning style, “ My Lord P. has 
^ had a stroke of apoplexy ; he has lost both his speech and motion !’* 
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Militia, seeing that they could not go through their ex- 
ercise with the same dexterity and regularity which he 
had so often admired and enforced in Hyde Park. As 
to tlie Indians, the allies of France, he treated with dis- 
dain all the warnings he received against sin ambush or 
surprise from them ; sind the Indians of his own party, 
wlio would Vave been liis surest guards against this par- 
ticular peril, were so disgusted by the haughtiness of his 
demeanour that most of them forsook liis banners. Aim- 
ing his operations against Fort Diapiesne, the [irincmal 
of tlio new Fr(*nch encroickments on the Ohio, lie n]->t 
readied Great Meadoivs, the scene of Washington’s re- 
verse in the preceding summer. ITorc he found it neces- 
sary to leave a part of his troops ai^jl all his heavy bag- 
gage, but pursued his march with twelve hundred men 
and ten pieces of artillery. On the 9th of July he had 
arrived within ten miles of Fort Duc|[ucsne, when about 
noon he entered a hollow vale belween twD thiT*k«woods. 
He *had neglected all precautions of scouts or vedettes, 
when suddenly his men were assail(;d in front^and in 
hank by a murderous fire from unseen enemies. These 
w(*re the native Indians, assisted by a handful of French. 
They continued their fire from the covert, singjing out 
(‘Specially the ofllcers, whom they distinguished by their 
dress, and brought down with unerring aim. In this 
emergency Braddodi's, courage could not be e?j^eed(jd* 
he had several horses filled under him, b«t at length wvas 
mortally wounded by a ball through his breast, and wa<» 
borne off the field by sonic soldiersiwvhom his aide-de- 
camp had bribed to that service by a guinea and a bottle 
of rum to each. 11(3 lingered a few Irours more, having 
first dictated a despatch in which he dkl justice* to tl^* • 
good conduct of his officers. Seeing hiinffall, his troops 
sought safety in headlong flight, leaving behind them 
their artilh^ry and 700 dead oi* dying men. • 

This disaster was scarcely balanced, later in the year, 
by a victory of another office!^ •General Johnson,^ver 
a body of French and Indians near Lake George, or by 
the capture of Beau-sejour in Nova Scotia by Qolonel 
Monckton. 

At home in the King’s absence our councils were most^ 
feeble and wavering. Another powerful fleet wsff ready 
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to sail under the command of Sir Edward Hawke. But 
when the question arose as to Ilawkc s instructions, a 
^reat difterence appeared amongst the Members of the 
Regency. The Duke of Cumberland, always inclined to 
vigorous measures, wished to declare war at once, and ''to 
strike the first blow. Lord Cliancellor Ilardwicke, though 
a nian of undaunted courage, took a vicMS says Lord 
Waldegravc, agreeable to the usual practice of his Court, 
and was against bringing the cause to an immediate de- 
ci^on.* The Duke of Newcastle, trimming and trem- 
bling, as was ever his won t^ thought only of keeping ofiT 
the storm as long as possible, and of shifting its respon- 
sibility from himself. Thus he gave his opinion that 
Hawke should for the present have no instructions at all, 
and merely take a turn in the Channel to exercise the 
fleet. Another time he said, that the Admiral might be 
ordered “ not to attack the en(;my, unless he thought it 
“ wortii whild.” — ‘^Bc assured,” says Fox, “that Hawke 
“ is too^^wise a man to do anything at all, which others, 

“ when done, are to pronounce he ought to be hanged 
“ for.”t At length, as a kind of compromise, it was 
agreed that there should be no declaration of war, — tliat 
our fleet should attack the French ships of the line, if it 
fell in with any, but by no means disturb any smaller 
men of war, or any vessels engaged in trade. When at 
^he Board of Rtjgency these instructions came round to 
the bottom of tiie table to be sigqpd by Fox, he turned 
<:o Lord Anson, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to whom 
be sat next, and tasked if there Avere no objections to 
them? “Yes,” answered Anson, “a hundred-, but it 
“ pleases those af the upper end of the tabley* and will 
¥ signify nothing, for the French will declare war next 

week, if they have not done it already.” { 'But only a 
few days later couritcr-instnAjtions were sent in all haste 
‘to Hawke, directing him to seize and destroy every thing 
French, trade or men of war, between Cape Ortegal and 
Cap^ Clear. These last^orders produced a large number 
of lucrative captures ; but as they were still unaccom- 

* Memoirs, p. 47. 

t See Dodington’s Diary, July 21. 1755. 

Ibis was related to liodiiigton by Fox himself Diary, August 
18. 175j. 
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panied with any notice or declaration of wa» they gave 
some handle to the French Government for inveighing 
against the peril dy apd Punie faith of our’s, and calling 
us robbers and pirates. Nay, so eager were the Court 
of Versailles to avail themselves of this outcry against 
us, and to push it as far as possible, that their fleet 
having in tl^e month of August captured one English 
man-of-war, the Hlandford, orders were immediately des- 
jmtehed to release both tlie ship and the crew.* 

While the prospects of mjace grew darker and djrkei, 
there was also gathering a cl<md of popular distrust and 
resentment against the Minister. It was often asked 
whether these were times when al^ power could be safely 
monopolised by the Duke of Newcastle? Was every 
thing to be risked — perliaps every thing lost — for the 
sake of one hoary jobber at the Treasury ? Was he never 
to choose his colleagues for knowledge or capacity, but 
only for subservience? — Questions su^i as\hesc ifl the 
public made Newcastle himself consider some effjjrt for 
gaining strength in the House of Commons as desirable ; 
and what made it almost inevitable was the news of ne- 
gotiations at Hanover. 

On the approach or apprehension of war th^ King 
had, as usual, thought first of his Electorate. Next to 
the French, his nephew of Prussia was the potentate 
whom he chiefly ar(;p,d4?d. Hanover might prore as 
tempting a conquest to.Frcderick in this War as Silesia 
in the last ; and he would bo just as little restrained by 
honour or good faith from seizing it. • For its defence 
George the Second relied on his Subsidiary Treaties. 
111086 with Saxony and with Bavtaria were expired or ex- 
])iriiig, and there seemed no readiness oi» their part to < 
renew them without greatly enhancing the terms. Here 
then had been the whole restilt, — an Annual payment to 
these states of English money during several years of 
peace, when they neither were nor could be of the slightest 
service. No wonder then if the nery name of SubsidiJffy 
Treaties had become a scoff and by-word to the people. 
Nevertheless the King, being fully assured of Newcaa|le’a 
passive obedience to whatever he might desire, now signed 

* Smollett’s Hist., book iU. ch. iv. sect 28 . 

VOL. IV. * £ 
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another surh compact with the Elector of Hesse. It pro- 
vided an annual payment of 150,000 crowns from England 
with 80 crowns for every horseman, and 30 crowns for 
every foot soldier, as levy money, should the troops be 
actually required. Another treaty of tlie same kind, But 
much larger scale, was negotiating with the Empress of 
Russia, but not finally concluded until after JTlis Majesty’s 
return. The mere rumour of such engagements raised no 
small ferment oven amongst the holders of office. “ I am 
“ surprised,” said Fox to Dodington, “ that you are not 

agamst all subsidies.”* ,«.With more vehemence Pitt 
inveighed against the King’s ill-timed journey to Han- 
over, “ which all persons,” he added, “ should have pre- 
“ vented even with^ their bodies! — A King abroad at this 
** time without one man about him that has one English 
“ sentiment, and to bring home a whole nest of sub- 
“sidies!”f 

Stiil ffiorc' cfTectual was the disapprobation of Legge. 
For some time past he had smarted under the mean 
domination of Newcastle, and the popular reports of his 
own subservience. From both he determined to free 
himself by one bold stroke. At the Council of Regency 
tlic Dqke of Newcastle had merely produced the Hessian 
Treaty as concluded, and announced the King s commands, 
— upon which the Chancellor bowed, and “ their Lord- 
^ •* ships signed the paper without reading it, as a thing of 
“•course.” Ilitt when the Treasury Warrants requisite 
<'to cai’ry that Treaty into execution were laid before 
Legge, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he peremptorily 
refused to sign them. 

This refusal ftom one hitherto found so utiresisting' 
jeamo like a thiyiderbolt on Newcastle. Sorely perplexed, 

• ho had now recourse to Pitt. Having first endeavoured 
to soften and prepare the msing statesman through the 

• Chancellor, he requested a personal meeting. When Pitt 
accordingly came the Duke received him most warmly, 
prsL&ing him to his l>8g,rt with his usual profusion of 

♦ ]^dington’s Diary, August 18. 1755. “Fox had dropped 
“ intimations of his dislike to die treaties.” (Lord Orford’s Memoirs, 
vol. i. p. 400.) 

t Dodington's Diaiy, Sept. .3. 1755, 
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fulsome embraces, empty compliments, and • hysterical 
tears. He entreated his support in Parliament of the 
Hessian and Russian^ Subsidies. He offered him a seat 
in the Cabinet, — he promised a most gracious reception 
by the King at Court, — he hinted a prospect of the Seals 
whenever a vacancy should happen. Pitt at once declined 
to take his in the Cabinet, or to give his support to 
the treatijfs. With manly firmness he stood up for the 
dignity and independence of the House of Commons, and 
condemned the I.luke*s attempts to lead it by dg:)utj^ 
“ Your Grace’s system,” he, “ of carrying on the 
“ business of the llouse, I believe, will not do, and whihi 
“ 1 have life and breath to utter J^will oppose it. There 
“ must bo men of efliciency and autli^rity in the House, 
a Secretary and a Chancellor of the Exchequer at least, 
“ who should have access to the Crown, habitual, frequent, 
“ familiar access, I mean, that they n]jiy tell their own 
story, to do themselves and their friends* justice? and 
“ not be the victims of a whisper. , . . For my jjjirt, if 
the Ministry ask nothing of me I ask nothing of them. 
“ ... As to foreign matters there is no doubt of my 
concurrence to carry on the war, sis it is a national 
‘‘ war ; and 1 think that regard ought to be had Han- 
“ over, if it should bo attacked on our account. . . . We 
“ should never lay ^ down our arms without procuring 
“ satisfaction for any damage they may receive c« our 
account. But we cou^l not find money th defend it hy 
“ subsidies, and if we could that is not the way to defend 
« it.” — The Duke still pleaded for tlie treaties, and 
muttered that the King’s honour was engaged to Hesse. 
— Pitt replied with professions of the highest loyally and 
attachment to Ilis Majesty. If it were a fwirticular com- 
pliment to the King, and if security were gweii against 
its being drawn into a precedent, he and his friends might 
perhaps be brought to sanction this single treaty. — 
“ Well, and the Russian Subsidy,” said Newcastle. — 
No, no,” rejoined Pitt hastily, -• ** not a system of slffi- 
“ sidies.” — Thus the conference broke up without result.* 

* The details of this remarkable conference arc to be gatlfcred 
partly firom Lord Orford's Memoirs, (voL i. p. 39.9. )i and partly from 
l)oilington*B Diary (September 3. 1755), on tlie relation of I*itt 

liimself. In the entry of the 2 )re\ious day are several expressioiis and 
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There seems little doubt — considering the pressure 
upon Newcastle at this period — that liad Pitt shown any 
readiness to support the treaties he might at once have ob- 
tained the Seals of Secretary. But though he desired Ipgh 
office, he desired it only for high and generous ends. He 
did not seek it for patronage like Newcastle, or for lucre 
like Fox. Glory was the bright star tliat over shone be- 
fore his eyes, and ever guided him onwards; — hi%country’s 
glory and his own. “ My Jjord,” he once exclaimed to 
tjic Duke of Devonshire, “ I am sure that I can save 
“ this country, and that nohody else can !”* 

His rival was found more pliant. The King having 
returned from Hanovej', a few days afterwards, towards 
the middle of September, Ilia Majesty’s consent was 
obtained to a new negotiation with Fox. It was agreed 
that Fox should receive the Seals of Secretary with 
efficient powers, a.nd^t]ic lead in the House of Commons. 
On the othci^hand, he undertook to smother his own dis- 
appro^tation of the treaties, and support them to the 
utmost of his energies in Parliament. Sir Thomas Robin- 
son received a pension of 2,000/. a year on tlie Irish 
establishment, and reverted to his former office, — “ Master 
“ of the Great Wardrobe,” — an office to which (as in 
justice to him I am bound to acknowledge) his abilities 
were found fully equal. j" , 

Altftvough this* arrangement .was completed several 
weeks l>efore the meeting of Parliament, its execution was 
' postponed until two days after, that Fox might retain his 
seat and be able <k) speak for the Address. It promised 
some further increase of numbers to the Ministerial ranks, 

t * 

I argiiTTients of Fittito Hardwicke, which he appears to have repeated 
' in his Bubsequdirit interview with Newcastle. ' 

* Lord Orfurd’s Mdinoirs, vol. fi. p. 271. See also an article in the 
North American lleview for October 1842, p. 388. It is gratifying 
thus to find the literature of the New country afford valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the Old. (1844.,) This note was written 
without any suspicion of ttnf authorship ; but the article in question 
is now commonly ascribed to Charles Fnincis Adams, £sq„ the ac- 
comi^shcd editor of his grandfather, John Adams’s, Works. (1853.) 

t ^le reader will, perhaps, be reminded oiMowdeur Cogyenet, and 
ills application for an office, in Scribe’s clever comifedy La CaJmnnie: 
^ Ccia ne rapporte que quinze mille francs ; mais en revanche on 
“ n\i lion k fairc — place honorable qui irait k mes gauts ct k mc« 
niOYCiiBi.” (Act 1. scene 6.) 
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since Fox drew with him to a great extent tl^c House of 
Bedford. Yet far-sighted observers could already discern 
in it the tokens of approaching dissolution. Wlien I-iord 
Chesterfield was told of it, he exclaimed, that the Duke 
of Newcastle had turned out every body else, and now 
had turned out himself!* 

But the ill-timed journey of the King last summer had 
been fruitful, not merely of Ministerial dissensions, but of 
Court cabals. — While at Hanover the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick with her two daughters paid His Majesty a visit 
the King was channed witH ti{^c beauty, merit, and ffndci*- 
standing of the elder Princess, and designed her as a 
suitable consort to the young Prince of Wales. He had 
no object apparently but his granllso^’s happiness, whom 
he desired to see settled before ho died, — and no wish to 
force the Prince’s inclinations should he find them averse 
to the match. But the Princess Dowager in England took 
alarm at the first rumours of the sdJleRie. -The domestic 
virtues of which her son gave early promise convinced 
her that he would soon become devoted to his bfide, — 
above all to a bride so accomplished and so amiable ; — 
and she feared that her influence over him would decline 
in the same degree. These are the motives ascribed to 
her by several writers at the time, but it must be owned, 
on the other hand, that the King was not infallible in liis 
predilections, and fliat the early youth of the Prince of 
Wales (only seventeen^ might also suggest to an affQp- 
tionate mother adequate grounds of objection. Certain it, 
is that under her influence Prince G^»orge speedily im- 
bibed the utmost aversion to the proposed alliance. Her 
conversation at this time with Dodin^on, next to Bute 
one of her most trusted friends, throws great light upon 
her feelings, while it also incidentally repeals her rea% 
opinion of her son. The* young woman is said to be 
“ handsome, and to have all good qualities, but if she* 
“ takes after her mother she will never do here.” — “ Pray 
“ Madam,” asked Dodington, yrhat is her mother ?%38 I 
“ know nothing at all about her?” — “ Why,” replied the 
Princess Dowager, “ her mother is the most intriguing, 

** meddling, and also the most satirical, sarcastical person 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Sept. 29. 1755. 

B 3 
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“ in the wqrld, and will always make mischief wherever 
“ she comes. Such a character would not do with George; 
“ it would not only hurt him in his jpublic but make him 
“ uneasy in his private situation. He is not a wild dis* 
“ sipated boy, but good-natured and cheerful, witB a 
“ serious cast upon the whole. Those about him know 
“ him no more than if they had never seep him. — His 
“ education has given me much pain ; his book-learning 
“ I am no judge of, though I suppose it small or useless, 
ljut I liope he may have been instructed in the general 
“ undbrstanding of things., ,> .... I once desired Mr. 
“ Stone to inform the Prince about the Constitution, but 
“ he declined it to avoid giving jealousy to the Bishop of 
“ Norwich. I mcn^onfcd it again, but he still declined it 
“as not being his province.” — “Pray Madam,” said 
Hodington, “what is his province?” — Her Royal High*; 
ness answered, “ 1 do not know, unless it is to go bfefore 
“ the Prilice upstairs, io walk with him sometimes, seldomer 
“ to ride with him, and now and then to dine with him.”* 
Undbr these impressions the Princess Dowager set 
herself in direct opposition to the King. All the dutiful 
submission she had not only professed, but shown, since 
her husjiand’s death, ceased at once and for ever. Sur- 
rendering herself to the guidance of Bute and Dodington, 
her former caution and prudence appeared to forsake her. 

, She a^peted to treat with contempt the King’s principal 
Ministers, whiJe Pitt and Pitt’s followers were most 
igraciously received; nor did she scruple to connect her- 
self, — and, as far gis she could prevail, connect her son, — 
with opposition cabals. Perhaps she flattered herself 
that these cabals* might yet pass undiscovered-; but the 
King had not lieen a week in England before he was 
thoroughly iitformed of every thing she did? and of most 
things she intended. After a short interval His Majesty 
• sent for the Prince into diis closet, not to propose the 
match, knowing it would be to little purpose, but to sound 
hi^randson’s views reference to Hanover, and to 
caution him against evil advisers. T]ie result of this in- 
terview proved far from satisfactory to the Royal grand-, 
sire. The Prince, deeply impressed with filial duty to 
his mother, heard all the King’s representations with dis- 


* Dodington’s Diaiy, August G. 1755, 
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trust ; he bowed and bowed again, but made scarce any 
answer. In the opinion of Lord Waldegravtf, who, from 
his post in the Prince’s Household, had the best means of 
judging, and whose high integrity is acknowledged by all 
parties, His Majesty here committed no small mistake; 
instead of thus sending for the Prince, he should have 
spoken firmly to the Dowager Princess, and told her that 
as she govcAicd her son she should be held as answerable 
for his conduct. 

It was at the crisis of such great and jarring interests, 
— a war, though not declared, begun, — a people iroufivid 
from indifference to discojftent, — the Heir- Apparent 
again inclining to the side of Opposition, — and a schism 
breaking forth in the very hearhof the Ministry, — that 
the Parliament met on the 13th of November. It ivas a 
day fraught with anxious hopes and fears to millions. 
The King’s Speech and the Addresses moved in answer 
to it were such as to imply, at least,* approbation of the 
treaties with Russia and Hesse. Against these, the 
Karls Temple and of Halifax declaimed in thcb Lords, 
but, besides Newcastle and Hardwicke, the Duke of Bed- 
ford spoke in their support, and no division ensued. In 
the Commons the debate, which commenced at two in 
the afternoon, continued till five the next moming, — 
the longest yet on record, except that upon the West- 
minster Electon in 1741. Every variety of sentiment, 
every degree of talent,- appeared in their turn. »Tt was® 
on this occasion that William GUsrard Ilafhilton dcliveifcd 
his famous harangue. He spoke for the first time,’* 
says an ear-witness, “ and was at ohcc perfection ; his 
speech was set, and full of antithei^s, but these anti- 
“ theses Vere full of argument ; indeed his speech was 
the most argumentative of the whole dB.y, and he broka 
through the regularity of his own composition, answerea 
“ other people, and fell into his own track again with the 
“ greatest ease.”* This high*promi5e of excellence was, 
however, followed by no further efforts ; the young orator 
was content with this fame, ftifd with some lucrlSiRve 
offices it gained him in Ireland ; and became known by 
the name of Single Speech Hamilton. Yet a volume he 

• H. Walpole to H. S. Conway, November 15. 1755- 
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has left of maxims for debating in the House of Com- 
mons proves how deeply and carefully he had made that 
subject, his study.* 

Philip Stanhope, the illegitirnatcison of Lord Chester- 
field, also took pnrt in this debate, having been most 
studiously trained and most anxiously exhorted by his 
father, but he failed, and never raised his voice in public 
again. 

Dr. Lee (now become Sir George) spoke as represen- 
tative of the Princess Dowager’s sentiments, and as such 
was explicit against the Court. Il(? said it was easy for 
the Ministers to produce u-Aauirnity by pursuing British 
measures, — a high-sounding empty phrase, as was thought 
at the time, but, as it proved soon afterwards, a true pre- 
diction. 

Murray Avith a master’s touch painted the merits of 
the King, who miglit have ensured tranquillity to the 
evening of his life, had he studied only his own repose ; 
but Ills Majesty disdained such tranquillity as would en- 
tail, greater difBcultics on his successor and on his peddle. 

At length, after many other more or less interesting 
speeches, up rose Pitt, — as Horace Walpole, who was 
jn'esent, well describes liim, — haughty, dcliaut, conscious 
of recent injury and of supreme abilities. “ He surpassed 
himself, and then 1 need not tell you that ho surpassed 
“ Cicero and Demosthenes. What a .figure would they 
with^their formal, laboured, cabinet orat||ns make by 
“ tlie side of hte manly vivacity r.nd dashing eloquence 
^ at one o’clock in the morning, after sitting in that heat 
“ for eleven hours !« He spoke above an hour and a half 
“ with scarce a bad sentence.”! — Such descriptions must 
make us more than ever regret the utter absence, or 
^hat is even woffse — the glaring imperfection, of reports 

C i 

* This volume is entitled “ Pwliamentary Logic,” and abounds in 
‘useful hints. How shrewd, for example, is the following : “ State 
“ what you censure )>y the soft name of those who would apologise 
“ fivJft” (p, 33.) Or this: putting a question to your adVer- 

“ sury, let it he the last thing you say,” (p. 24.) It is not strictly 
true that Hamilton never spoke a second time ; thei‘e are two other 
liaraiigues of his on Irish affairs, which he delivered at Dublin, and 
wiiich are printed after the IjOgic (p. 137. and 165. ed. 1808). 

^ t 11* Walpole to B. Bentley, November 16. 1755. 
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in that age. Of this splendid declamation against the 
treaties of subsidy by far the greater part has perished; 
one celebrated passage, however, on the coalition ^fttween 
Newcastle and Fox* ** is happily preserved. “It strikes 
“me now!” exclaimed Pitt, raising his hand suddenly 
to liis forehead, “ I remember that at Lyons I was taken 
“ to sec the conflux of the Rhone and Saone, — the one a 
“ gentlej feeble, languid stream, and though languid of 
“ no depth *. — the other a boisterous and impetuous tor- 
“ rent, — but different as they are they meet at last, — , 
“ and long,” he added with ^jitter irony, “ long may thly 
“ continue united to the comtort of each other, and to the 
“ glory, honour, and security of this nation ! ” f 

Fox, tired and nnanimated, rejilicdonly in a few words. 
But the triumph of the division by^no means followed 
the palm of oratory ; 311 Members voted for tlic Address, 
and only 105 against it. — Next morning Fox received 
the Seals ; a few days later Pitt, Ltggci,. amk Qeorge 
Grenville were dismissed from their places. The suc- 
cessor of Legge, as Chancellor of the ExcJiequcr, IVas Sir 
George Lyttleton, in former years the friend and con- 
federate of Pitt, but of late gradually estranged from 
him. Lord Barrington became Secretary at War in the 
place of Fox. * 

It has often been alleged without contradiction — and 
sometimes been urged as a reproach — that Pitt thus ex- 
pelled from ofHce coiisSented to accept a pension of T,00(1/. 
a year from the Crowd. Some letters, however, which , 
have hitlicrto remained unpublished, ^provo beyond all 
question, that the sum thus received was no pension from 
the Crow^, hut only a gift of friendship from Lord Temple, 
who most earnestly pressed it through his sister on his 
brother-in-law’s acceptance. J 

* Any one who gazes on the* Saone, in fdmost any jiart of its 
course, will be struck with the aptness of Csesar’s description : * 
“ Flumcn cst Arar, quod per fines .^duuram ct Sequanoruoi in 

** Khodantun influit iiicrcdibili lenitate, ut oculis, in utram partsnt 
“ fluat, judicari non possit.” (Be BellrGall. lib. i. c. 12.) 

t Lord Orfurd’s Memoirs, voL i p. 414. The two rivals were still, 
it appears, on familiar terms. After the debate Fox askc(!b Pitl, 
Who is the Rhone ? ” Pitt answered, “ Is tliat a fair question ? ’* 
j; Earl Temple to Lady Hester Pitt, November 20. aud 21. 1755 
See Appendix. 
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From theso struggles of party we must now turn to 
contemplafo — and how little do they seem by its aide ! — 
a tremendous convulsion of nature. On the morning of 
'the 1st of November in this year; at the same period, 
though in less or greater degree, a far-spreading earth- 
quake ran through great part both of Europe and Bar- 
bary. In the north its cifccts, as usual with earthquakes , 
in that region, were happily slight and few.* Some gentle 
vibrations were felt as far as Dantzick. At the hot wells 
of Toplitz in Bohemia the chief spring having first grown 
rtirbW and muddy, and lia^ng stopped altogether for one 
minute, suddenly tljrew up so great a quantity of water 
that within half an hour all the baths in the town ran 
over ; and for some nfcntlis afterwards it was observed 
that this spring sujSplied more water than usual, and that 
water hotter and more impregnated with its medicinal 
qualities.* In many parts of England the water of ponds 
and fivers was (ibserved violently to swell, and then, 
after some minutes, to subside without any apparent 
calise,*or else to rise in ridges like uneven land, although 
no wind was blowing, and the air continued still and 
calm. Thus, for example, near Guildford, an old man 
led a horse to water at a small pond which is fed by 
springs, and “ while the horse was drinking, the water 
“ ran away from the horse and moved towards the south 
“ with swiftness, and in such quantity as left the bottom 
“ of Tne pon^ bare, then returned* with that impetuosity 
‘‘ which made the man leap backwards to secure him- 
“ self.” t In Madrid a violent shock was felt, but no 
buildings, and only two human beings, perished. In Fez 
and in Morocco, on the contrary, great numbers pf houses 
fell down, and great multitudes of people were buried 
beneath the rums. But the widest and most/earful de- 
struction wds reserved for !]^isbon. Already, in the year 
1531, that city had beeq laid half in ruins by an earth- 

^ ’Letter from Father Jds^ph Steplin to Dr. Short, Jan. 30. 1756. 

f Dr. Swltbiii Adec to Mr. Webb, Nov. 25. 1755. This and the 
other testimonicB I have quoted on this subject will be found collected 
and printed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1755, p. 351^ 
44i. 
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quake.* Tlie 1st of November 1755 was All^aints’ Day, 
a festival of great solemnity; and at nine in the morning 
all the churches of Lisbon were crowded with kneeling 
worshippers of each* sex, all classes, and all ages, when a 
sirtlden and most violent shock made every church reel 
to its foundations. Within the intervals of a few minutes 
two other shpeks no less violent ensued, and every church 
in Lisbon — tall column and towering spire — was hurled 
to the ground. Thousands and thousands of people were 
crushed to death, and thousands more grievously maimed, 
unable to crawl away, a'Ack^lcft to expire in lingering 
agony. The more stately and magnificent had been tlie 
fabric the wider and more grievous was the havoc made 
by its ruin. About one fourth, as wsjp vaguely computed, 
of all the houses in the city toppled down. The encum- 
bered streets could scarce afford an outlet to the fugitives; 

“ friends,” says an eye-witness, “ running from their 
“ friends, fathers from their children, hlisbatulaP from 
“ their wives, because every one fled away from tljeir 
“ habitations full of terror, confusioi||. and distraction.” f 
The earth seemed to heave and quiver like an animated 
being. Tlie sun was darkened with the clouds of lurid 
dust that arose. PVantic with fcai* a headlong nqiltitudc 
rushed for refuge to a large and newly built stone pier 
which jutted out into the Tagus, when a sudden convul- 
sion of the stream turned this pier bottom upp«^most,» 
like a ship on its keel in the tem])est, and then engulphed 
it. And of all the living creatures who had lately* 
thronged it, — full three thousand, it»is said, — not one, 
even as a corpse, ever rose again.} P'rom the banks of 
the riven other crowds were looking* on in speechless 
affright, when the river itself came rushing in upon them 
like a torrent, though against wind and tic^. It rose att | 
least fifteen ftet above the highest spring tides, and then 
again subsided, drawing in or dashipg to pieces every * 
thing within its reach, while the very ships in the har- 
bour were violently whirled ar^pund. Earth and 

* PauluB Jovius, Hist., lib. xxix. lie adds, ** Nemoque jon tot& 

** prope Lusitania tectis suis coiifideret, Bubsuliante scilicet solo.” 

f Dr. Sacheti to Dr. Do Castro, Fields of Lisbon, Dec. 1. 1755. 

i Mr. J. Latham to his uncle in London, Znsqueira, Dec. 11. 1755. 
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alike seemc^l let loose as scourges on this devoted city. 
“ Indeed every clement,” says a person present, “ seemed 

“ to conspire to our destruction for in about two 

“ hours after tlic shock fires broke out in three different 
“ parts cf the city, occasioned from the goods and the 
“ kitchen fires being all jumbled together.”* At this 
time also the wind grew into a fresh gale^ which made 
the fires s])read in extent and rage witli fury during 
three days, until there remained but little for them to 
di^vour. JVInny of the maimed and wounded are believed 
to ha^t perished unseen jyid* unheeded in the flames; 
some few were ahnost miraculously rescued after being 
for whole days buried where they fell, without light or 
food or hope. The Jotat number of deaths was computed 
at the time as not less than 30,000, wdiile the survivors 
no longer venturing to sleep in houses, even where houses 
still remained, cncataped around the city in louts, or if 
tents wefe wanting, laid themselves down in the opei. 
air.. Several of the greatest granaries (for Lisbon was 
then tlic 8torchous|p)f corn to all the country round) had 
been consumed b 3 ^he flames, and the horrors of famine 
rose in dismal perspective to the view. Nor was even 
this th^ worst ; — some bands of wretches and outcasts 
rendered desperate by their misery, and freed from the 
control of laws, took advantage of the public confusion 
.to roh^nd murder the few who hajl saved any property. 
The Royal Family had accidentally cscaj)ed the danger 
*by being at the country palace of Jlelcm ; but the richest 
Sovereign in Europe beheld himself in a single day re- 
duced to the poorest. He wrote to his sister, the Queen 
of Spain. ** lierb am I, a King without a capital, with- 
“out subjects, •without raiment!” f The first step to- 
Iward the restt)ration of order was the King s oommand to 
• « 

• Mr, Wolfall to Hft". Parsons, Lisbon, November IS. 1755. So 
great was still the confusion on the 18th that Mr. Wolfall adds, ‘‘ 1 
***(ji^ured this paper by mei'i accident, and I write this on a garden 
« wall.” 

f Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 430, The palace in town,” 
^ys Mr. Wolfall, ” tumbled the first sliock, but the natives insist that 

** the Inquisition was the first building that fell.” (November 18. 
1755.) A strong symptom how unpoi)ular that tribunal had already 
grown ip PortiigoL 
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raise gallows all round the city, and after al><;jut one hun- 
dred executions of the murderers and robbers (amongst 
whom, it is said, were some English sailors) that evil at 
least was arrested. *A11 then relapsed into smouldering 
dairies and mournful silence ; and human crimes were n(« 
longer left to mteiglo with and to aggravate still further 
these appalling tokens of the Almighty Power and Divine 
Dispensation. 

1 may be asked why 1 have related at such length an 
event that seems foreign to my allotti'd theme — the His- 
tory of England? — I answer beoauso the bencvolAice of 
England made it not foreign. On the first authentic in- 
telligence of the disaster through our Minister at Madrifi, 
the King sent a message to tlie^Iojjse of Commons, de- 
siring their concuiTonce and assistance towards speedily 
j*elicving the unhappy sufferers. In reply the House of 
Commons unanimously voted a freePft of 100, (XX)/. At 
that time the Englisli themselves wefc in^reat \aant of 
grain ; nevertheless a euusidt^rable part of this sum was 
sent over in corn and flour, besides i||^8tock of belf from 
Ireland, and the rest in money. Such sujiplies came most 
seasonably for the jioor Portuguese, many of whom were 
already pinched with famine. Their King cxjirqgsed his 
gratitude in the warmest terms, and as a token of it 
ordered that in the distribution of the provisions a pre- 
ference should be given to the British subjects wjjp had^ 
suffered by the earthquake ; accordingly ^jibout one tliif- 
tieth part was set aside for their use. Nor were the* 
people less grateful than their monarch for such gene- 
rosity ; it created, or rather it confirmed, a cordial feeling 
between ilie two nations. ‘‘ These tilings are not for- 
“ gotten in Portugal,” says one who long Resided amongst 
the Portuguese, and whose genius has dr^wn no small| 
share of its inspiration from^heir literature and language, 
— *‘the face of its rudest mountaineer I)rightens when he < 
“ hears that it is an Englishman who accosts him, and he 

tells the traveller that the En^ish and the PortuguM 
“ were always — always friends.” * 

Another effect of the Lisbon earthquake — ^more trifling 
yet not to be slighted by any close observer of national 

♦ Southey’s Feninsular War, vol, iil p. 388. 8vo. ed.^ 
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feelings an^ customs — was the prohibition of the London 
masquerades.* It was feared that the continuance of 
those diversions might draw down the same calamity on 
England which Portugal had just*sustained. — On the 
other hand, a pamphlet was published at Madrid to pr(^'e 
that this calamity was allowed to befalPthe Portuguese 
solely on account of their connection with the heretic 
English.! 

During the winter, and until the close of the Session in 
May 1 756, England was stirred with constantly recurring 
alSrm^of a French invasior^ • Scarce a French sail ap- 
peared in the Channel but it was expanded by popular 
rqpour into a hostile flotilla. Our national confidence 
ha,d dwindled undej oifr pusillanimous rulers ; a little 
longer and we might all have sunk to the level of New- 
castle. “ I want,” exclaimed Pitt, in a tone becoming an 
Englishman, to cib this country out of that enervate 
“ stat^tlmt 20,000 hicn from France could shake it!”t — 
Then, on the contrary, far from relying on our own spirit 
and'resfiurccs, Addresses were moved in both Houses en- 
treating or empowering the King to summon over for our 
defence some of his llanovcrian troops, and some also of 
the hired Hessians, — an ignominious vote, but carried by 
large majorities. Throughout the Session, indeed, the ma- 
jorities, supported by the plausible arguments of Murray, 
^iid the ready retorts of Fox, were firm and ample on the 
side oAhe Gov^jrnment, But the eloquence of Pitt shone 
ilivith a higher lusrre than it had ever yet attained ; his 
voice found an echy in the public tongue ; and the public 
eye was fixed upon him as the present champion — as the 
future restorA*, — bf a better system. 

• 

* Lord Orftfd’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 283. ' 

f Clarke’s Letters on tho Spanish Nation, 353. ed. 1763. 

} Lord Orford’s Memoirs, yoL L p. 440. 
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CHAPTER XXXin 

While throughout the winter the French were boasting 
of their intended descent on England, — while, at least, 
apparent preparations were proceeding in all theii^lia^ 
hours from Dunkirk to Brefitf — they had secretly a far 
different object in view. They had set their hearts on 
the island of Minorca, — which in September 1708 had 
been conquered by General Stanhofte at the head of 
2.000 men, and which five years afterwards had been 
secured to England by the Peace cf Utrecht. There 
seems strong reason to believe that at ijie period of Stan- 
hope’s conquest the French had designed the island for 
their own possession ; it was supplied from their tr^iasury 
and held by their troops, nominally for their ally. King 
Philip, but in truth for themselves ; and their grief and 
indignation at its loss were manifested in the rigorous 
treatment of the Governor, La Jonquicre, notwitli^tanding 
his resolute defence.* 

That by far the best port in the Mediterranean should 
be in the hands of England was a thorn that lon^on- 
tinued to rankle in the»side of Franco. An cxpcditioiT 
against the island was now planning and preparing from 
the coast of Provence, but in spite of •every precaution 
this could not be done with perfect sccrqpy. Intelligence 
reached the Pmglish Ministers early in the year 1756 
from several of the Envoys and Consuls borti in Spain and 
Italy, that large bodies of French troops wc^e gathering 
along the Rhone, — that a French squadron of twelve or 
fourteen sail of the line was equipping at Toulon, — that 
a great number of transports was likewise made ready,— 
and that these ships were supplied Vith provisions for so 
rhort a period that they could not be intended for Ame- 

• 

* “ Le Roi fa cassr et degrade, lui a otc la croix de St. Louis et 

SOS pensions. On I’envoie en prison en line place de Franche 
“ Conitc.” (J^oumal do Dangcau. le 21 Janvier 1709.) 
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rica.* To. all those repeated advices the Ministers in 
London were unwilling to give credit, and long insisted 
that this was but a feint to divert their attention from 
their own shores. “ I say it with concern,** writes Horace 
Walpole, “ considering who was Newcastle’s associate,” 
(he alludes to his friend Fox,) “ but this was the year of 
“ the worst administration that I have seen in England ; 
“ for now Newcastle’s incapacity was left to its full 
“ play.” I No pains were taken to reinforce the garrison, 
'vyjiich was wholly inadequate to the defence of the place ; 
the Grovernor, Lord Tyraw^J^j?, was allowed to remain in 
England ; and the Deputy Governor on the spot. General 
lilakeney, though a gi^llant veteran, who had defended 
Stirling Castle in the last liebcllion, was disabled by dd 
age and infirmities. 

At length, such intelligence arriving as left no further 
room for doubts, the Ministers endeavoured to repair by 
precipitation tlie evils of their previous delay. They sent 
out ten ships of war, but these in ill condition and poorly 
manned, and they intrusted the command of them to Ad- 
miral John Byng. This was the second son of the late 
Admiral Byng, who had been created Viscount Tor- 
ringtoq |,nd who, by a singular contrast, as it proved, 
had distinguished himself at the conquest of Minorca in 
1708. Byng sailed from Spithcad on the 7 th of April; 
only Jiiroe days afterwards the French armament issued 
fM)m Toulon. -This armament consisted of twelve ships 
^ of the line, and many transports, under M. do La Galis- 
soniere, and had cn board 16,(XX) troops commanded by 
the Duke de Itichclieu. They appeared off the port of 
Ciudadella in Minorca on the 18th. Some dayo before a 
fast-sailing sloop had brought General Blakeney the 
i tidings of tl^ir approach, and he had been able to make 
his final dispositidbs to receive them. Minorca affords 
no advantages of ground for defence, being, though rocky, 
neariy all lowland, except towards the centre of the island, 

V 

* The first of these advices came from Consul Birtles at Genoa ; 
it diafinctly mentions the French project of surprising Minorca, and 
is dated so^earlj as January 17. 1756. See Commons Journals, May 

1757. 

t MemoirSiv voL iL p. 54. 
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where there rises a detached eminence cjilled Monte 
Toro*, — a name which appears to ha\c denoted a hill in 
tlie primitive tongiies^and which may be traced from the 
Asiatic Mount ’'I'auuus to our own Tons in Devonsliire. 
liuf the castle of St. Philip, wliicli commanded llie town 
and harbour of Mahon, had been constructed witii ^reat 
care and costj^and was probably at this time inferior in 
siren j^th to no other fortress in Europe, “irhe redoubts, 
ravelins, and other outworks might have done honour to 
Vauban, while underground a great number of galleric^s 
and mines had been cut wfth incredible labour thrJiUgn 
tlie solid rock. Beliind these defences tlie Governor now 
withdrew all liis advanced partiejj!, calling in especially 
five coinpanic’S and two pieces of canr^ji from Ciudadella. 
A large herd of cattle was drivcm into the fort ; twenty- 
five Minorquiti bakei s wen* hired to prepare biscuits and 
bread ; the ports were wallet I iij>, tlie posts assigned, and 
some windmills and houses deniulished so ai? to dit'af the 
esplanade and the approaches. Commodore Edge urn be, 
who lay anchored off Mahon with a little squadron, *l)eing 
wholly unable to cope with the enemy’s, set sail for 
(ribraltar, leaving liis marines to reijiforce the garrison ; 
after which General lilakeney sunk a sloop in thc^ chan- 
nel, and thus obstructtjd the entrance of the harbour. 

As to regular troops, however, General lilakeney with 
every exertion could pmstcr no more than 2,800 ji^en. 
Of the officers belonging to these troops iiill thirty-five 
were absent from their auty, including, besides the Go- 
vernor, ijord Tyrawley, all the Colonels of the rogi- 
inents.t The chief engineer was confined to liis chamber 
with the gout, and lilakeney himself hid, for the most 
])art, to issue his orders from his bed. Amidst so much 
of negligence or infirmity the conduct of^one young 
officer stands forth in spirited contrast.— -Captain Cun- 
ningham had been engineer in Second at Minorca, but 
being promoted to a Majority in England, was on*bis 
way homewards, and was only (fehiyed at Nice by tl/ST 

* Aimstrong'B History of Minorca, p. 52. ed. 1752. He adds, 
“ Mount Toro is of the sugoT'-loaf make, and its vast cone i|i elevated 
* on a base that is many miles in diameter.” 

t See Commons’ Journals, May 3. 1757. ■ 

VOL. IV' P 
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delivery of^liis wife and the sickness of his children. It 
was at Nice that he heard of the French designs against 
his former comrades in St. Philip’s ; he iininediatcly ex- 
claimed, “ Tliey will want engineers ! ” and determined 
at all risks to rejoin them ; first expending what mdliey 
he had in purchasing timber for the platforms, and other 
things needful for deicnce, and in hiring ^ ship for the 
voyage, nor <iid he hesitate, where his country's service 
was at stake, to leave his wife and children sick in a land 
qj’ strangers. 

Admiral Byng, on anchoi;i/ig at Gibi^altar, found there 
Commodore Kdgeumbe, and thus learnt the particulars 
of the French descent upon Minorca. Before he again 
set sail lie was anxjpus^ according to his instructions, to 
take on board a battalion of troops as a reinforcement to 
St. Philip’s, but General Fowko, who commanded at 
Gibraltar, having consulted a Council of War, refused 
to spare^them. Fowke had received two orders on this 
subject from Lord Barrington as Secretary at War, but 
he afterwards alleged in his defence, though, as 1 think, 
without sulficieiit foundation, that these two orders were 
confused and contradictory, and left him a full discro- 
tionar;^ power.* Byng, therefore, proceeded without 
these expected succours, but was joined by Commodore 
Kdgeumbe with one man-of-war, and by Captain Harvey 
witl^anotlier. On the 19th of May the Admiral came 
ki sight of Philip’s. He descried with pleasure the 
British colours still Hying from the castle, while tlie 


♦ Those two orders are dated March 21, and 28. 175G, and were 
[trodueed at Byng’s Trial. (See p. 10. of the Minutes.^ It appoaia 
from the unpubli^ied Life of Jx)rd Barrington by his brotlier, tlie 
Bishop of Durham (p. 23.), that the first order had^bocu sent out, 
lugetlicr with Ac eeccvid, througli^an ofiicial oversight of Mr. Slierwin, 
the Deputy Secretary at War. “This,” says the Bishop, “vas 
** 04 iEtoiiily a mistake, but it did not apx>ear a material one, for the 
“ laA order alone was valid.” And he adds elsewlicre, “ General 
**^owke owned to Lord B^ington afterwards, and to several other 
persons, tliat he was prevailed on just before liis trial, to make this 
“ defence (of lus orders being contradictory and unintelligible), and 
“ that it was the action of his life of which he was most ashamed. 
“ His adjliteis probably did not know that he had written letters 
“ which wly contradicted the justification they had suggested, and 
** that these letters would be laid before his judges.” 
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French standards appeared on several bon^-hatteries 
that were playing against it. In reality the enemy had 
not as yet made much progress in the siege. By the 
direction of some un'skilful engineers, they had raised 
their first batteries near Cape Mola on the opposite side 
of the harbour, from whence they could have but little 
effect against the castle, whilst themselves were exposed 
to a galling fire. Accordingly they soon thought proper 
to change their plan of attack, — to relinquish their first 
batteries, — and to raise others on the i>lace where tl^^ 
windmills had been destroyed ; but these new batteries 
were not ready to open until tRe 1 2th of the month. 

The Admiral now made an attempt to communicate 
with the Governor, and the Governor^nother attempt to 
communicate with the Admiral. Both attempts, Iioav- 
ever, appear to have been faint and slack, and much too 
readily despaired of. That same evening M. do La Ga- 
lissoniere had come in sight; next forenoon “(the* 20th of 
May) he bore down with all his ships ; and Byn*^dre.w 
out his own in line of battle. The two fleets were almost 
equally matched, but the French, as was alleged, a little 
superior in weight of metal and in number of num. At 
a signal from Byng tlic engagement was begun b^ Rear 
Admiral West, who was second in command on the 
British side. So impetuously did he attack the enemy 
with his division that^the ships opposed to it werejfl a 
short time driven out of their line. But* the other di* 
vision, commanded by aloof at this critical ' 

time, and West found himself unable tp pursue his ad- 
vantage. Thus the engagement was interrupted, and the 
French Adjniral showed no disposition t(f renew it. Next 
morning the French fleet was out of sight, and Byng, 
perplexed and irresolute as to his inovemei^ts, adopted ' 
that favourite resource of incapable* commanders, — a 
Council of War. He urged to tiie assembled officers his 
inferiority in men and weight of metal to the enemy, — 
his loss on the foregoing day 42 killed and 106^ 
wounded, — the damaged or unsound condition of his 
ships. He stated his opinion that if even he should suc- 
ceed in heating the French fleet, that victory would *not 
suffice to raise the siege of St. Philip’s, — and upon the 
whole, therefore, he proposed to leave Minorca to its^fatc, 
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and to sic(yc back to Gibraltar, wbii-Ii rni^jlit bo in equal 
need of protection. In these views tlu^ Council acqui- 
esced, and t(j Gibraltar accordingly tlu^ fle<?t returned. 

Such wore the transactions which in their result lost 
Byng both liis reputation and his life. Jn reviewing 
them at this distance of time with complete impartiality 
and calmness, we may in the first place dismiss with a 
smile of contempt the insinuation ventured by party vio- 
lence, that llyng or his ejiiploy(»rs, or both, had some 
iYicret interest in betraying Minorca to the enemy. The 
charge of cowardice against ••By ng himself may deserve 
more serious consideration. But it n})pears by the evi- 
dence at his Court Martial that Lord Robert ]lertie, 
Lieutenant Colonejl Smith, and other officers who were 
near his person on the 2()th of May, did not perceive any 
backwardness in him during the action, nor any marks 
of fear or confusion either in his countenance or beha- 
viour, rfnd that lie seemed to give his orders coolly and 
distinctly.* * It apjienrs also that his delay in giving 
succour to West arose partly from liis becoming acciden- 
tally entangled amidst some of Ids owm ships, and partly 
from an overstrained id<‘a of discipline, as to the import- 
ance pf all advancing in line. Nor does the Admiral 
seem to have sliown any mean and unworthy jealousy of 
his second in command ; he wrote the very evening of 
thcj^ction a letter of thanks to Admiral West, acknow- 
ledging mosU warmly his “ fine and gallant conduct.” 

“Your behaviour,” he adds, “was like an angel 

“ to-day.” t llpt though Byng was a man perfee.tly 
honest and sufficiently brave, we may acknowledge, with- 
out disrespect id the name of an unfortunate pfficer, thst 
he wanted capacity. Even before reaching St. Philip’s 
he had alrcf.dy, as appears from liis own letters produced 
at his trial, despaired of pclieving it. Even from Gib- 
raltar on the 4th of May, writing to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, he liad stated his opinion that “throwing 
•*** men into the castld ^dll only add to the numbers that 
“ must fall into the enemy’s hands,” — and that, “ if I 

* Sentence of Court Martial, January 26. 1757. (Minutes, p 

124 .) 

f ^nutes of Trial, p. 19. 
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“ should fail in the relief of Minorca I shall look upon 
“ the security and protection of Gibraltar as iny next 
“ object.” * He trembled not at danger. — but like many 
otlu*r weak men in high posts he did tremble at respon- 
sibility. He thought far more of shunning failure than 
of gaining success. On the 20th he might have advanced 
more eagerly^to the support of West. On the 21st he 
might liave been tempted by the partial success of West’s 
division, even unassisted, to a renewed and vigorous at- 
tack. He should not have taken for granted that jo 
naval victory would suthftoi^to save the island. *And, 
above all, lie should have felt that even a defi*at, had he 
sustained one, Avould Ik? less igi^miinious to the British 
arms than a retreat without a blow. ^ 

The garrison of St. Philip’|^ however mortified at the 
disappearance of Admiral Byng from the coast, and at 
the FEUX DE JOiE wliieli they lieard tired on tliis account 
from all the Frencli lines, still eJierisired a h«)p(^tliat the 
English fleet would be reinforced and sail back to their 
relief. Meanwhile they continued their defemie with un- 
abated spirit, insomuch tliat the Duke dc Kielielieii found 
it necessary to obtain further reinforcements from PVanei;. 
Tims the castle became invested by an army o^ 20,000 
men, and battered day and night from 62 cannon, 21 
mortars, and four ^howitzers, beside.s the small arms. 
Nevertheless the lossj, of m(*n amongst the besiege '^was , 
inconsiderable, since tligy could for I he m^st part secure 
themselves in the subterranean works which were imper-* 
vious to shells or shot. The works above ground, how- 
ever, ere long, presented more than one practicable 
breach. Dn the 27th of June the FreiMi marched up to 
the assault, headed by the Duke de Richelieu in person. 
Up to this time Richelieu had gained h\^ slight dis-| 
tinction in arms. His concpiests bad been only those of 
gallantry ; he could boast of tlrirty-five years’ incessant 
campaign in the saloons of Paris and Versailles. A fit 
general, no doiibb where Louis 41^3 Fifteenth was King? 
Yet on this occasion it must bo owned that he displayed 
both courage and conduct. He still persevered in the 
attack, while vrhole ranks fell around him, while the 

* MinutcB of Trial, p. 6. 

F 3 
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entire glacjs was covered with dead and dying, some from 
the musketry and grapeshot poured upon tJiem in front, 
others from tlie mines sprung beneath their feet, and at 
length he stood victorious on the summit of the Queen’s 
redoubt. Jlithcrto the two officers who had mainly con- 
tributed to the brave defence were Colonel Jeffreys and 
Major Cunningham, but in this assault the former was 
suri'oundcd and taken prisoner, and the latter maimed in 
the right arm by the thrust of a bayonet. Thus tlic 
governor w'as deprived at once of the most important 
outwork, and of his two prjadpal assistants. 

Under these circumstances, — a short truce being 
granted at iliehelieu’s request, to bury tlie dead and re- 
nujvc the wounded, — General Blakcney summoned a 
Council of War. Hero pinions were much divided. 
The one party representoa that every expectation from 
the fleet was vain, — that the outworks were ruined, — 
that the body of the castle was shattered, — tliat the gar- 
rison, always insufficient in numbers, was now exhausted 
by hard duty and constant watchings ; and that, there- 
fore, it would be expedient to accept, if the enemy were 
disposed to offer, honourable terms of capitulation. On 
tlie otlner side, it was contended that as yet not above 
100 of their men ha<l fallen ; and that the question 
whether or not there were any hopes of relief, was not 
for Governor and garrison to .determine ; their duty 
was at all ha.'^ards to hold out the place to the last ex- 
^ tremity. But the former arguments prevailing with the 
majority, a conference ensued, when the Duke de Riche- 
lieu agreed to grant good terms in consideration of the 
gallant defence. * Thus the fortress was delivered over 
to the French, while the English marched out with all 
I the honours^f war, and were, according to'^the articles, 
conveyed by sea to Gibraltar. 

Wlien the tidings of Byng’s retreat, and the consequent 
loss of Minorca, arrived in England, loud and fierce were 
clamours. Justioe^v — or something more than jus- 
tice, — was indeed done to Bmkeney for his sturdy de- 
fence. But the Ministers were condemned for having 
neglScted or procrastinated the proper measures of pre- 
caution ; and, above all, the largest vials of popular wrath 
were poured on the devoted head of Byng. ^ The only 
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doubt with tlic nation seemed to be whether he was in 
truth a traitor or a coward. In all the great towns the 
Admiral was burned in effigy. In Hertfordshire his 
Iiouse and park wefe attacked by the mob, and saved 
wdth difficulty. In London the streets and sh^s swarmed 
with contumelious ballads and^caricatures. The general 
scarcity, and consequent excessive price, of corn at tliis 
period, was*another element in the popular discontent. 
Addresses to the King came crowding in from many 
cities, — as London, Bristol, and Chester ; from many 
counties, — as Dorset, Ili^i^ingdon, Buckinghamf Bed- 
ford, Suffolk, Shropsiiin?, Shrrey, Somerset, and Lan- 
c.aster, — all praying for an inquiry into the loss of Mi- 
norca, and for justice on the ^ilty. Instructions of a 
like nature were sent from the same places to their 
Members ; not without a dfStant hint of stopping the 
supplies. Sir John Barnard, who attempted to stem the 
impulse in the City, grew almost as*unpopulair as^ Byng 
himself.* Vengeance! Vengeance! — was now the uni- 
• versal cry. Never since the days of the Excise an€ Sdiith 
Sea was such a dame remembered. 

The Prime Minister at tliis time, the Duke of New- 
castle, by no means endeavoured to divert this dame of 
popular resentment from Byng ; on the contrary, he ap- 
plied himself to feed and sustain it. lie was most willing 
to sacrifice any of his Admirals, any of his Generals, or 
even any of his Cabinet colleagues, as a sc||pegoat fdWiijn-* 
self. One day, when A deputation from the City waitcdl 
upon him with some representations against Byng, he 
blurted out, with an unfeeling precipitation which his 
folly oug^it not to excuse : “ Oli, indeed, he shall be tried 
“ immediately ; he shall be hanged directly ! '* f On the 
same principle he attempted to cajole Fox into assuming 
the main responsibility.} On all possible joints was thd 
popular impulse dattered and complied with. Nq| sooner • 
liad General Blakeney landed with his garrison at Ports- 
mouth than he was crated ane^rish Baron. G^ncjnftl 
Fowke, on the contrai;||^ was Drought to trial for dis- 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, August 29. 1756. 

t Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 70. 

j Bodingtou's Diary, May 17. 1756. 
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obedience of orders, and' being found guilty was dis- 
missed the service. But previously and chiefly, Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Hawke was sent out to assume the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, with orders to arrest 
Byng and^^est, and bring them prisoners to England. 
In J Illy accordingly both jv^ere landed as i)ri.soner3.’ On 
full accounts, howev(*r, of the engagement on the 2()th of 
]May, West was soon honourably distinguished from his 
chief; he was carried by Lord Anson to Court, where 
the King said to him : “ I am glad to hear you have done 
“^yoif* duty so well ; I wish (*vcry body else had !” Hyng, 
strictly guarded, was transferred for the pr(\seiit to saf(* 
custody at Greenwich, llis younger brother, who had 
gone to meet him on hiA landing, was so affected wilh the 
first sight of the unhappy Admiral, and with the abuse 
of him which he found wherever he passed, that he fell 
ill, and died the next day in convulsions. 

Evt'n before the lo.ss of Minorca, — almost as soon as 
the French descent upon the island became known in 
LofldoiV', — on the 18th of May, a Declaration of War 
had been issued against France. That war was now on 
the verge of becoming general in Europe. — Ihit here let 
mo ])ause for some detail of the position, and tlie pro- 
spects of the greater Powers. 

No two Sovereigns could be less friendly or well dis- 
posed towards each other than Georgi; and Frederick the 
Sgoflfd. For several years the Prussian monarch had 
ctaken every opportunity of thwilrting by his measures, 
ami ridiculing by his conversation, his Royal uncle in 
England. He had resisted the j)ayrricnt of a just debt 
known by the name of the Silesian Loan. Ilc^had long 
witlistood and at length successfully baffled the much- 
desired election of a King of the Romans. He had given 
^every encourSgement to the exiled partisans of the House 
( of Stmirt, hoping, it would seem, to take advantage of a 
revolution in England, and to seize for himself the Elec- 
l««ate of Planover. Tp such lengths had lie gone in this 
course, that we find in 1753 thd|buke of Newcastle write 
of him, as “ now avowedly the principal if not the solo 
“ support of the Pretender,” * Nevertheless the force of 

* To Lord Hardwicke, Scptcmlior 21. 1753. See also a note to 
the thii^ volume of this History, p. 349. 
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circumstances, — a necessity filtimger than jffection, — 
brought at this juncture the two monarchs into a close, 
nay cordial alliance. 

A formidable confederacy of other powers was indeed 
now forming against the King of Prussia, — a Qonfedoraoy 
[irovoked in part by his unprincipled ambition, but still 
more pcrliapa by his wanton wit. — The Empress Queen 
had never fofgotten or forgiven the conquest of Silesia, 
nor the perfidy and treachery by which its conquest was 
achieved. Her liigh spirit panted to recover tliat lost 
jewel of her Crown. IIe» ^iety impelled lier to^vrAt 
that Catholic province from Iteretic hands. For .succour 
towards tliesc cherished hopes she Jiad looked in tlic first 
in.stance to her ancient ally the* Court of England, but 
found that I’ower ill-disposed to plunge into another war 
for merely Austrian objects. She therefore next turned 
her views towards her ancient enemy. Franco, yielding 
ill this rcs[)ect to the persuasion ol'* Count af^eivvards 
Prince Kaunilz, her trusted and ruling Minister during 
the whole remainder of her reign.* He had bfeii ’re- 
cently Ambassailor at Paris, — was a warm partisan of 
the idea of French alliance, — and knew how to render it 
most attractive to his sovereign, by holding it forth us a 
religious combination of the great Catholic against the 
gicat Protestant Powcr.s. ^ 

It se(*med no cjfsy task to detach the French Court , 
from the system of policy against the license of Auslri*, 
which it had stcadily*piirsued ever since the days oN 
Henri (iiiatre, — alike under Eiclielieu or Mazarin, — 
under Louvois or Torc3\ Yet there were not wanting 
strong ai;guraents, both general ’and sjt^cial, in behalf of 
a change. I’hcse long-contested and well-poised con- 
flicts between the rival chief states had sgrved only tO| 
exhaust and enfeeble thein«clves. One or other of the* 
smaller powers alone had gatliercd the fruits of their ' 
exertions. The war of 1701 had profited most to the 

• Eaunitz is described by Baron Hormayer, as “ un seigneur qui 
“ joignait a la legcrete d'un Pran 9 ais Tastuco d’uri Italien et bi pro- 
“ fondeur Autrichicniie.’* (Taschenbuch fiir die vatcrlai^ische 
GesebJehte, 1831.) For some curious instances of the Ugb^ti^ see 
Wraxalfs Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, &c. vol. li. p. 458 — 468. 
cd. 1799. 
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House of Savoy, — the war of 1741 to the House of 
Brandenburg. And how had the head of tin’s House of 
Brandenburg requited France for the efforts and the 
sacrifices that led to his possession' of Silesia? — By the 
grossest treacheries and breaches of laith, — second cmly 
to those which ho had practised on Maria Theresa. But 
let once the old monarchies conibine, and liow easily might 
they divide the spoils of this ungrateful upstart! How 
readily, if Austria were allowed to seize tlie Prussian 
provinces in Germany, would she concede to France an 
citeiftion of frontier from hgr*own province of Belgium! 

Such arguments, howevtr specious, such offers, how- 
ever tempting, would not probably have sufficed to turn 
the current of feeling vfhich for nearly two centuries had 
flowed in the opposite channel. But besides the perfidy 
of the King of Prussia to Franco as a state, there were 
also personal, and far less pardonable, offences of Frederick 
agai]\st Louis thc'Fiflcenlh and his favourite mistress, 
IVladame do Pompadour. Of Louis, Frederick always 
spoke ?ind wrote with utter contempt as of a new Sarda- 
napalus, and Louis was stirred to as much resentment as 
he was capable of feeling. Madame de Pompadour had 
at first professed high admiration for the Prussian hero, 
but found all her flattering messages receive only sar- 
caftic replies. “ When 1,” says Voltaire, “ was going to 
“ Berlin, and took my leave of Madkme de Pompadour, 
sflS^bid me jyesent her respects lb the King of Prussia. 
• “ It was impossible to give a confhiission more agreeable, 
“ or in a more graceful manner ; she did it with the 
“ greatest modesty imaginable, — saying, ‘ If I might 
“ * venture,* and If thd King of Prussia will fjprgive my 
“ ‘ taking such a liberty.’ I suppose that I must have 
“ delivered this message amiss. For I, as a man filled 
/ with respeSt for the Court of France, felt assured that 
“ such compliments would be well received ; but the 
“ King answered me drily, ‘ I do not know her. This 
is not the land for ^wains and shepherdesses.’ — Never- 
thelesB I shall write to Madame de Pompadour, that 
“ Mars has welcomed as he ouglit the compliments of 
“ Venus.'* * Other such answers found more accurate 

^ Letter of Voltaire to his niece, Madame Denis, Aug. 11. 1750. 
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reporters. Frederick could not refrain fronj scoffing in 
the most public manner at a lady so frail, and a throne 
so degraded. A fayourite lap-dog, his constant com- 
panion both by day and night received from him the 
nickname of “ Pompadour,” and he boasted that she did 
not coat him quite liio much money as the other Pompa- 
(kmr did his., brother at Versailles. He used to speak of 
Madame de Pompadour (not unjustly) as tlie true sove- 
reign of France, and, in allusion to her predecessor, Ma- 
dame dc Chateauroux, called her’s “the reign of Pe^i- 
“ coat the Second.” Na}-? qiorc, — while all tho*other 
ambassadors at Paris were V3n'iig for the notice of this 
haughty fair one, the Prus.siai^ alone, — the Baron de 
Knyphausen, — by his master’s po^^tive directions, re- 
fused to visit her. — As Frederick affected no peculiar 
austerity of principles, — as he sneered at the Christian 
faith, — as his own morals were, to the least, not be- 
yond suspicion, — wo cannot vindiciite th^se lalltcs on 
the plea of offended virtue. We can only wonder thpt a 
prince always so wary and politic in his conducf should 
have been thus reckless and unguarded in his conversa- 
tion, Endowed by nature with splendid genius for war, 
and with brilliant powers of satire, these gifts appeared 
to counteract each other ; it needed during seven most 
perilous years the, utmost exertion of the first to repair 
and retrieve the ill effect of the second. ^ 

After such insults lyi Madame de Pompadour had K‘- 
ccived from Frederick, can the reader doubt, or need T 
describe, how fierce a thirst for vimgeance arose in the 
heart of the slighted woman? — On the other side the 
most delicate attentions were lavished upon her by the 
Empress Queen. Proud of her lofty liveage as seemed 

• 

* Frederick had always a favoiijite greyhound, which sate on a» 
chair at his side by day, and slept in his bed by night, llicre 
were also three or four other dogs kept, but chiefly, as we are to^ 

“ zur gescUschaft des liebUn^s” for soofetjr to the favourite one. They 
had a footman appointed to their especial care, and were driven 
from Potsdam to Berlin in a coach and six, the dogs on the hind 
seat, and the footman on the front. As they died, they werv buried 
on the terrace of Sans Souci, and Frederick desires in his will to be 
interred by their side. (Preuss, Lebens-Geschichte, vol. i. p? 414 — 
416.3 
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!Miiria Theresa, — pure and unsullied as was ever her 
matronly fiune, — she could condescend to flatter the low- 
born mistress of another Sovereign, when Silesia came in 
view. Witli her own hand she wrote a letter to Madame 
de Pompadour, abounding in friendly expressions, and 
calling her by the title of “ Cous^” — Similar, or per- 
haps still more solid, compliments \we bestowed on Abbe 
do Jlernis, afterwards Cardinal, the statesrhan in whom 
Madame d(; Pompadour most confided. Py such means 
were overruled the maxims of the Minister's trained in 
the S(.h(A)l of Louis the Foi\rfe?enth ; by such means was 
concluded on the 1st of May 1756 the Treaty of Vei’- 
sailles, binding France to Austria., and aiming at the 
partition of the Prussiaii Monarchy. 

Nearly the same scene passed in Pussia. — There, the 
sovereign, the Czarina Elizabeth, was of mild and gcmtle 
character. On her accession, for instance, she had pro- 
mised,. that not a Single criminal should he put to death 
during her reign ; and she had kept her word. Put she 
wa#5 a ^hiTC to such little feminine terrors as ghosts and 
spiders, thunderstorms and omens. One whole day she 
refused to sign a treaty because a wasp had been liover- 
ing round her pen!* Still more open to satire were the 
details of her private life. About a hundred grenadiers 
of her guard Lad wrought the sudden revolution that 
placed lier on the throne, and of these it is alleged by 
grai^ historiaiys that the greater number Ijad already, at 
' different times, atti-acted the personal and (‘.special notice 
of their future Sovereign, f Against the Czarina’s Irail- 
ties, as against Madame dc Pompadour’s, Frederick lovc^d 
to point his shafts of wit; nor did he spare invectives of 
another kind against Count Pestucheff, the Russian Chan- 
cellor and Prime Minister. Thus at Petersburg as at 
^Paris Kaunit^ found a read)^ ear when he first dropped 
« proposals of alliance, and. held out as a lure the Prussian 
provinces beyond the Vistula. The Court of Russia re- 
solved to join its OTHis^with Austria and France; and 
early in the winter renounced its recent treaty of subsidy 

* ifiilhi^re, Anecdotes sur la Kussie en 1763, en suite del’Ilistoire 
de Fologne, vol. iv. p. 298. cd. 1807. 

f Sismondi, Histoire dcs Frau 9 ais, vol. xxviii p. 265. ed. 1842. 
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with England. “ However,’* says Lord Waldegrav<% 

“ though the Russians did not fulfil their eifgsigeiuents, 

they behaved with more generosity than is usual on 
“ the like occasions,* for as they would not earn our 
“ money they refused to take it.” * 

Poland, enfeeblecyiv her own elective Royalty and in- 
ternal dissensions, dlpid not be roused from an impotence 
which she disguised under the more specious name of 
neutrality. Her King Augustus, as Ek'ctor of Saxony, 
resided mainly at Dresden, yiedding the cares of state to 
his Minister Count llriihl^ and secluding hiinscltp iii«a 
china palace, with buffoons •and tame bears as his fa- 
vourite companions.f The Minister, profuse and grasp- 
ing. was gained by Austria with the hoy»e of Prussian 
territory for his master, and of further riches for him- 
self; and entered confidentially and unreservedly, for the 
Saxon state, into all the designs of the new alliance. — 
Sweden, although the consort of herjiing^wa^ sister to 
Frederick, yielded to the ascendency of France, ht‘r an- 
cient ally, and to the prospect of acquiring a larg^ sliarc 
of Pomerania. — Denmark and Holland, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, — states none of them at that time of any great 
significance, — were left to tlieir “exact neutrality.” — 
Hut thus had five Powers whose uniti'd population ex- 
ceeded 90,000,000 leagued themselves against a single 
kingdom with less than 5,000,000. Thus had sprung ti]), 
what Chatham terms in one of his letters, withi«ttoine« 
exaggeration, “ the most powerful and nfalignant conlc-^ 
“ deracy that ever yet has threatened the independence 
“ of mankind ! ” } 

The schemes of the confederates w^re kept carefully 
secret ; their preparations not being as yet completed ; 
and their projected attack was postponed* till the ensuing 
year. Put a tn^ieherous clerk, named Moazel, who wa.'^ 
employed at Dres«len in the secret departments of state, 
had sold to Frederick exaejt and timely tidings of the 
whole design. Even at the first rumours, Frederick hajJ 
hastened to draw closer his utlion with England, — the 


* Memoirs, p. 42. 

t Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol ii. p. 7L. and 465. 
t To Mr. A Mitchell, March 31. 1757. 
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only alliance that remained open to him, — while Eng- 
land, on htr own part being already embroiled with 
France and deserted by Russia, was glad of such sup- 
port. The personal antipathy of tile two Sovereigns to- 
wards each other gave way to the political exigencies of 
the times. In January 1756 the 1|i||g9 of England and 
Prussia concluded a convention, l^Pwhioh they recipro- 
cally bound themselves during the trouble!^ in America, 
not to suffer foreign troops of any nation whatever, to 
enter or pass through Germany. The progress of liosti- 
litCes if/Qiild soon, Frederick jfc^’esaw, lead to further sup- 
port from England. Meaiiwliile he surveyed liis own 
situation with a keen and steadlkst eye. Fraught with 
peril as it was, — hopeless as it might seem to others, — 
that great genius did not despair. There was something, 
he well knew, to expect from the slowness, the jealousy, 
the want of concert to which all coalitions are prone. 
His array^, though ‘far inferior in numbers to the com- 
bined armies arraying against him, was at this time the 
best in lEiiropc, and strong out of all proportion to the 
extent of his dominions. While his enemies were, for 
the most part, involved in debts, he had been laying up 
in the vaults of Magdeburg a treasure for the evil day. 
Above Jill, the Prussian resources, however slender, 
would be wielded against inferior and jarring leaders by 
one master-mind. ' 

* ThNfe'o was this further advantage on the side of 
Frederick, — his ^ enemies were stiH unprepared, and he. 
was ready. Finding that the storm was wholly inevitable*, 
and must burst on him next year, he, with bold sagacity, 
determined to forertall it. First, then, in August, 1756, 
his ambassador at Vienna had orders to demand of the 
Empress Queen ti statement of her intentions, to announce 
ifrar as the dliternative, and. to declare tliat lie would 
^accept no answer “in the style of an oracle.” The 
answer, as ho expected, was evasive. Without further 
dijay an army of sixty thousand Prussians, headed by 
Frederick in person, poured into Saxony. The Queen of 
Poland was taken in Dresden : the King of Poland and 
hiB troops were blockaded in Pirna. Thus did Frederick 
<‘.ommence that mighty struggle which is known to 

* Germans by the name of the Seven Years’ War, 
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The first object of the Prussian monarch at Dresden 
was to obtain possession of the original documents of the 
coalition against him, whose existence he knew by 
means of the traitor ^lenzel. The Queen of Poland, no 
aware than Frederick of the importance of th(‘so 
papers, had carried |^m to her own bed-chamber. 81ie 
sat down on the trilml which contained the most material 
ones, and declared to the Prussian officer sent to seize 
I hem that nothing but force should move Iut from the* 
S}X)t. Tliis officer was of Scottish blood, General Keitli, 
the Earl Marischal’s brother. “All Europe,” saW tfio 
Queen, “ would exclaim agaifist this outrage; and tlien, 

“ sir, you will be the victim; depend upon it, your King 
“ is a man to sacrifice you to hi* own honour!” Keitli, 
who knew Frederick’s character, wSs startled, and sent 
for further orders ; but on receiving a reiteration of the 
first he did his duty. The papers were then made public, 
appended to a manifesto in vindicafion of Ffcdgrick’s 
conduct; and they convinced tJie world that, although 
the apparent aggressor in his invasion of Saxony,*he had 
oidy acted on the principles of self-defence. 

Meanwhile, the Prussian army closely blockaded the 
Saxon in Pirna, but the Austrian, under Marshal Brown, 
an officer of British extraction, was advancing to its 
relief through the mountai n passes of Bohemia. Frederick 
left a sufficient forde to maintain the blockade, march(Ml 
against Brown with the remainder, and jav<^ him TJUt^e* 
at Lowositz on the of October. It proved a hard-* 
fought day ; the King no longer found, as he says in onc^ 
of his letters, the old Austrians he remembered * ; and 
his loss iy killed and wounded was greater than theirs f ; 
but victory declared on his side. Then retracing his steps 
towards Pirna he compelled, by the {^essurc of famine, 
the whole Saxon army, 17,QP0 strong, to an^nconditiona# 
surrender. The ofiicers were .seiit home on parole, but i 
the soldiers were induced, partly by force and partly by 
persuasion, to enlist in the Prpsi^ian ranks, and swew 


* To Marshal Schwerin, October 2, 1756. Oi'ig. in German, 
t The Prussians lost at Lowositz 3,308 men and 1,274 horses ; the 
Austrians only 2,984 men and 475 horses. (Geschichte des sicben- 
jiihrigen Krieges vom Generalstab, s. 108. citirt von Freuss.) 
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fidelity to, Fre(l(»ri(^k. Tlieir former sovereign, King 
Augustus, ninuiined s(!cnr(‘ly perched on his castle-rock 
of Kdnigstein, but becoming weary of confinement, 
solicited, and was most readily granted, passports to 
Warsaw. During the whole winter Frederick fixed" bis 
head-quarters at Dresden, treating J^axruiy in all n'spcets 
as a conquered province, or as one of his own. Trooj)s 
and taxes were levied throughout that rich’ and po|)ulous 
land Avitli unsparing rigour, and were dir(*eted against 
the very cause which the sovereign of that land had 
einbftieed. r • 

During this cainy)aigTi, as during evf‘ry other of 
Frederick, it is reinarkahle to wdiat sliglit details that 
great genius could^ descend. Even at the outset, while 
negotiations were still pending, — while the question of 
peace or war yet hung in llu* hahinee, — down came a 
peremptory order from I'otsdam, guarding against any 
officur eArrying wftli him into tlie tield any plate, even a 
single silver sfxjon. The saim* vigilant can*, runs through 
every ®oth<T oontingency. A^incgar, foj* examph*, never 
received so mueli attention from any other gtmo'ral, — ^not 
at least since tlie days of Hannibal! There are most 
minute^ directions how each Captain is to take under his 
charge one barrel of vinegar, — not for his own use, — not 
for any })urpose of luxury, — but that the infusion of a 
few droj)S of it may correct the blackish water which 
soCTTors are sqjnctimes reduced to drink in their eneanij)- 
‘ inents.* Many minds can aspire* to high designs. Many 
others can deal admirably well with any point of detail, 
though they are not large enough, as it were, to take in 
the whole of a ‘subject. But it is this rare power of 
combining extensive schemes, with attention to the least 
trifle that may cpnduce to them, which, as it' appears to 
^ me, forms the chief elcmeni of mental greatness and of 
human success. » 

The proceedings in America during this campaign 
‘^eem trifling wlien c<»i^)arcd to those in Germany. A 
detachment of the enemy was defeated by Colonel 
Bradstreet on the river Onondaga; on tlie other hand, 


* See Feuss, Lebens-Geschichte, voL iL p. 7, 
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the small forts of Ontario and Oswego were Reduced by 
ihe French. 

During this summer Leicester House was not free 
from cabals, nor the ^Ministry from divisions. In June 
the •Prince of Wales attained the age of eighteen, — tliat 
is, his majority under the Act of Regency. On this 
occasion tlie King made an elfort to withdraw liim from 
the Princess Dowager’s control. He wrote him a gracious 
letter, stating his Royal iiibmtions that the Prince should 
be allowed 40,000/. a-year, — that a suitable establisb- 
mcjit for him sliouhl be appointed, — and that he sfiouTd 
henceforth occuj)y the apartments of the late Prince at 
Kensington and of the late Queen at St. James’s. IJis 
Roj^al Iligliness, Jiowever, full of jjjlial duty, returned 
for answer that he would accept with the greatest 
gratitude the Royal bount)'’, — ^but that he entreated 11 is 
Majesty not to separate him from his mother, which 
would be a trying afHiction to both.* I'lifis the 4iiiig 
apprehended that he might have to give the mon^, a/id 
y(‘t nut obtain compliance with the intended condition. 
Another dilfeTcnccj immediately arose as to the choice of 
tlui principal person in the now Household. The Princess, 
and after her the Prince, liad set their hearts 0 |^ Lord 
Bute for Groom of the Stole, — an appointment to which 
tlie King entertained a strong repugnance,— the stronger 
perhaps as it was *not ex])licitly avowed. A ppi)|^te 
Council, or, rather, meeting of friends, was summoned 
by His Majesty u]>on these family questions, and of their 
conference Lord \Vatdegrave, who was present, has left 
ns a curious account.* Nothing, however, was decided 
at this mepting, or at several others, ^t last, towards 
the beginning of October, Newcastle, not daring to meet 
the Parliament while Leicester House was di^atisfied, ob- 
tained the King’s consent to* both points at issue, — that 
the Prince of Wales should continue with his mother, 
and that the Earl of Bute |Iiould be Groom of the Stole. 
His Majesty could not, however, t>9 persuaded to admit * 
Bute into the Closet, and deliver to him the badge of bis 
oflice in the customary form ; so he gave the Gold Key 
to the Duke of Grafton, who slipped it into Bute’s pocicet, 

* Memoirs, p. 66—68. 
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saying, lie ^wished it could have been given in a more 
proper manner, but advised him to take no notice. 

In the Ministry, Fox’s heart had^long been swelling at 
the falsehood, the perfidy, and the cliildishness of New- 
castle. Though l^crctary of State, he found all Sub- 
stantial power withheld, all intimate confidence denied. 
He saw himself involved in the ill success of measures 
upon which he had not been consulted, — upon which he 
had scarce been suffered to give an opinion. He saw the 
C^mntry in a dame at the loss of Minorca, and discerned 
t he (frift of the old intriguer* at the Treasury, to cast, if 
possible^ the burden from his own shoulders to the 
shoulders of his colleague. In October, therefore, as the 
meeting of Parlian^cnt approached. Fox asked an audi- 
ence of the King, entered into a short statement of 
his grievances, and obtained His Majesty’s permission 
to resign the Seals. 

As* tills vdry period the Duke of Newcastle lost the 
only <}ther speaker in Parliament who could cope with 
Pitt; — or who, according to Lord Waldegrave’s expres- 
sion, “ had courage even to look him in the face.”* Sir 
Dudley Ryder, the Lord Chief Justice, had died this 
sumtnei', after a short illness, and the very day before he 
was to have kissed hands for a peerage. Murray, both 
as Attorney General and as the best lawyer in West* 
mij^j^ter Hall, had an undenied ani^ undeniable claim to 
file vacant o&c. But Newcastle, eager to retain him in 
the House of Commons, plied him with various proposals, 
— a Tellership of the Exchequer, —or the Duchy of 
I^ancaster for life, — or the Attorney Generalship, with a 
pension of 2,00t)/. a year. Nay in the beginning of 
October Newcastle had bid up to 6,000/. a year of pen- 
sion ! All in vain. NeiV^castle then con\;eding the 
main point, began to haggll' as to the time, — entreating 
Murray to remain in the House of Commons at least 
another Session, — at least 6ni|^onth, — at least one day, 
“the day of the Addft^ss, and to speak for it. Murray 
steadily infused. At length he was obliged to tell his 
frJemis in plain terms that if they did not think proper to 
make him f/^rd Chief Justice he was determined not to 


* Aiumoirs, p. SfL 
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continue Attorney General, and that as to thejbusinoss of 
the House of Commons he should leave them to fight their 
own battles. This frank declaration had nn immediate 
effect ; and Murray obtained not only the Chief Justice- 
ship but also a peerage under the title of Mansfield. 

Still, however, Newcastle cherished the hope that he 
might by a new combination maintain his power. He 
prevailed upon the King that a flattering overture should 
be sent to Pitt ; but Pitt, conscious of his own im- 
portance, absolutely refused to treat with the Duke. 
declared, with some ironyf 4hat he had infinite reSpect 
for His Grace in his privat# capacit}^ but that a plain 
man, unpractised in the policy of^a Court, must not pre- 
sume to be the associate of so expcri^ced a Minister. 

Newcastle next tried Lord Egmont, to whom he offered 
the Seals of Secretary, and the lead of the House of Com- 
mons. Egmont was an able speaker, delighted in public 
business, and bore a high character id private but 
he had fixed his mind upon an Englisli peerag^. He 
refused to engage unless he were forthwith removed to 
the House of Lords, which was directly opposite to the 
Duke of Newcastle’s object, the House of Commons being 
the only place where he wanted assistance. Thu|, tlien, 
Egmont, placing no faith whatever in the Duke’s assur- 
ances of a peerage ^at some future time, allowed this 
negotiation to drop. * ^ 

Still untired whenever office was in vi§w, Ncwcasllrt 
then proposed to Granville that they should exchange 
places, — the Duke becoming Lord President, and the 
Earl First Lord of the Treasury, with power to construct 
as he pleaded the new administration. •How gladly ten 
years ago would Granville’s ambition havejeaped at such 
an offer! But now he had grown too old, ^ or, as he 
termed it, too wise. • 

At length, every expedient laving been tried and 
having failed, and not a fijngle commoner remaining of 
sense and character who would stand in the gap, or place 
any further trust in Newcastle, — the Duke most re- 
luctantly resigned.* He was followed, to the general 

* The Dake of Newcastle has advertised in all the papers that 
** he retires without place or pension. Here is a list of his dis- 
* interestedDcsg. The reversion of his Dukedom for Lord Liiicoln, 
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regret of tl>e nation, by his constant friend, and the main 
pillar of his administration, the Earl of llardwicke, whose 
advancing years had for some tinje past counselled re- 
liremcnt. Never lias the high office of Chancellor been 
more uprightly, more learnedly, and more ably iillv^d ; 
and after him the Seal was either left in commission or 
only entrusted to a Keeper, during the whple remainder 
of this reign. 

Sir George Lyttleton also was dismissed from the 
Gha^cellorship of the .Exchequer, and Lord Anson from 
the Admiralty. The fall,*'!/]* tlic first, hbwever, was 
softened by a peerage. He had shown little aptitude for 
business, but liad gainqd general respect by his honesty, 
candour, and accompli shments. Anson had been justly 
renowned for courage, perseverance, and good judgment 
in his expedition round the globe, but bad by no means 
obtained so high ^ character in office at home. From 
IniviAg lleen rated far too high in his abilities, he became, 
by« a (ymimon and natural transition, unduly depressed ; 
and a violent tliougli ill-founded clamour had been lately 
raised against him for the loss of Minorca. 

The ground being thus cleared, the King sent for Fox, 
inquired whether Fitt were willing to act with him in 
ofiice, and bade him ascertain. Next day, accordingly, 
Fox went to the Prince’s Levee, an^ taking Pitt apart at 
thA»-hcad of the slaii'S, asked him if he was going to 
Stowe, as he Would soon have a message of consequence 
by persons of consequence. Pitt answered : “ One likes 
“ to say things to men of sense, and of your great sense 
“ rather than to others, and yet it is diflicult even to 
“ you.” — “ What! ” said Fox, “ you mean that you will 
“ not act with me as a Minister?” — “ 1 do,” rejoined 
Pitt.* ^ 

‘‘ This is the only Duchy bestowed by tbe present King. On my 
father’s resignation, the new Ministers did prevail to have Dukc- 
“ doms oficred to Lord^ Kurtliampton and Lord Aylesbuiy, but 
both declined, having nef sons. Mr. Shelley, tbe Duke’s nephew, 
“ has the reversion of Arunders place. Mr. West has a great rever- 
** sioii for himself and his son. Your little waxen friend, Tonuny 
Pefhain, lias anodier reversion in the Customs. Junes, the Duke’s 
favourite Secretary, and nephew of the late Chancellor, has 
** another.” H. Waljiole to Sir H. Mann, November 29. 1756. 

* Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 97. 
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The intended coalition being thus nipped*in the bud, 
tlie King next applied to the Lord J lieutenant of Ireland, 
who, by his fiithcr’s in the preceding winter, had 

become from Marquis of Hartington the fourth Duke 
of 'Devonshire. Tliis nobleman was, like his father, 
naturally averse to public business, and engaged in it 
only from a. sense of duty, but, like his father also, was 
highly esteemed by all parties ibr probity and truth. 
Dr. Johnson, for example, though opposed to the Duke 
in politics, bears a strong testimony to his chai;j^ct#r. 
“ He was not a man of .^Tjprior abilities, but strictly 
“ faithful to his word. If, for instance, he had promised 
“ you an acorn, and none had ^rown that year in his 
‘‘ woods, he would not have been eoiitented with that ex- 
“ cuse, he would have sent to Denmark for it.”* All 
tlie former intimacy, all tlic personal predilections of tlu^ 
Duk(‘, tended to Fox ; but, on assumijig the commission 
with which the King had charged liijn, fie found Fox 
distrusted by the peoj)le and excluded by Fitt, wlylc Fitt 
himself was now regarded by the [juldic as the only man 
able to steer the vessel of the state through the coming 
storm. It W'as tlierefore not Avith Fox, but wdth Fitt, 
that the Duke of Devonshire, nolwith'^tanding hiifriend- 
shiji for the former, combined. His Grace became First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Fitt Secretary of State, re- 
taining, to gratify the King, Lord Holdcrness fo^'-Jiis 
colleague. The Chancellorship of the K^tihequer fell fo , 
Leggc ; the Admiralty to Fitt’s brother-in-law, Earl 
Temple. The Duke of Ledford became Lord Lioutoiiant 
of Ireland, — at the instigation, as is alL ged, of Fox, 
and with 'a view, on Fox’s j>art, to the future embar- 
rassment of Pitt. Several of the late Cabinet, and many 
more in subordinate employments, remained^ for Fitt hadj 
but few Parliamentary folloi^ers *, he mainly relied on his 
Grenville connection, and, as Horace Walpole maliciously 
observes, “ had not cousins enough to fill the whole ^ 
“ administration.” • ' 

The new administration, however strong in talent, was, 
it soon appeared, greatly wanting as to Parliamentary 
interest and influence. These had been always too little 

* Boswell’ftLife of Johnsoti, under the date September 22. 1777. 
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valued and tou little studied by Pitt. In these, on the 
contrary, Newcastle was ever predominant. Pitt himself 
found some diificulty in obtaining a seat. At the last 
dissolution he had been returned for Aldeburgh in York- 
shire, a borough under Pelham control ; and on accepting 
the Seals, and excluding the Duke of Newcastle from 
power, Pitt could not of course apply to Hisr Grace for re- 
election ; but he availed himself of the opening afforded 
by Sir George Lyttleton’a peerage, and became a suc- 
CGssf^l candidate for Sir George’s seat at Oakhampton. 

A few days had sufficed. to complete the new arrange- 
ments, and on the 2d of December the Session was opened 
by a Speech from the Throne, which showed the hand of 
a new speech-maker. The uncourtly Addresses of the 
preceding summer were termed signal proofs how 
“ dearly my subjects tender my Honour and that of my 
“ Crown.” The scheme of a national Militia, to w^hich 
His Majesty was, well known to be no friend, was recom- 
]UQndc£l to the care and diligence of my Parliament.” 
And, above all, Ilis Majesty announced that he had given 
orders for the return of his Electoral troops in England 
to his dominions in Germany. But tliongh George the 
Second) as a constitutional monarch, thus spoke to his 
Parliament in the language of his Ministers, he did not 
attempt in his private conversation^ to conceal his real 
seKiiiments. Thus on one occasion, being informed that 
( ah impudent printer was to be .punished for publishing 
a spurious lioyal Speech, ho answered that he hoped the 
man’s punishment would be of the mildest sort, because 
he had read botl}, and, as far as he understood either of 
them, he liked the spurious speech better than his own.* 

For tlie Flettoral troops in England, they had been 
^encamped du**ing the whole summer, the Hdssians near 
Winchester, the Hanoverians near Maidstone. But when 
the cold season came on the magistrates were advised 
^that they were not obliged by law to billet foreigners in 
])ublic houses, nor the* owners of such houses to receive 
them ; thus the poor soldiers were left in their camps, 
exposed to the wind and rain, until the transports came 
* 

* Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 89. See also the Parliamentaiy 

Hifitoiyi voL XT. p. 779. 
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for their return.* Under all circumstances the conduct 
of these troops had been, not only free from an exception, 
but exemplary for their discipline, good order, and so- 
briety. But the imprudence of one of their chiefs had 
revived the clamours against them. One day a Hano- 
verian, soldier buying four handkerchiefs at Maidstone 
took away the whole piece, which contained six. All 
parties have since allowed that the man did it by mistake^, 
and without any design of fraud ; but in the first impulse 
a robbery was sworn against him, and he was committed 
to jail. The commanding* officor. Count Kilmans^, ig- 
norant of constitutional law,*and much incensed at this 
instance of it, despatched an express with his complaint ; 
and the Secretary of State, Lord *Ho^der ness, scarcely less 
ignorant than Kilmanseg, signed an arbitrary warrant 
for the soldier’s release. In a few days, however, the 
rising popular voice gave both Holderness and his Master 
cause to repent his rashness, and, so fhr as ihe}» could, to 
disavow it. The angry Count was brdered to retire 
Vithout taking leave, and the poor soldier to recAve TlOO 
lashes. — This affair occurred — a>9 indeed might be 
guessed from the pusillanimous termination to it, — while 
the Duke of Newcastle was still at the head of^the Go- 
vernment. 

After the change^ however, and when the King’s speech 
had announced the recall of these Electoral troopsL the, 
new First Lord of the Treasury, the Dukg of Devom^ve, 
liad inserted in the Lords’ Address an expression of 
thanks to His Majesty for having brought them over. 
This seemed no undue or unreasonable compliment, since 
the King, had summoned these troops fo England at the 
express request of both Houses of Parli^ent. But the 
new First Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl Temple, bein^ 
confined to his bed by illness, had not been consulted on 
this clause in the Address. Much offended at the neglect, * 
he appeared in the House of Lords at some risk to his 
health, — at the hazard of his lil^,«as he declared, — to re^ 
present the grievous enormity and the fatal consequences 

• H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November 4. 175j|^ Next l^ession 
the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, brought in a Bill to remedy 
this defect in the law, and it passed without opposition. 
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of the intended compliment. He delivered a lon<r ha- 
rangue, and then strode again out of the House; “witii 
a tliorough conviction,” says Lord Waldegrave, “that 
“ such weighty reasons must be quite unanswerable ; ” 
nevertheless, on his departure, the Address was pasfsed 
unanimously. 

IMtt himself, almost from the day of his ^appointment, 
I hecame bed-ridden with the gout, and could take but 
little part in the Parliamentary campaign. When he did 
:i|v|)(*Mr, warm and rof>eated altercations passed between 
him*lind Fox. At Couneib Ids enemies accused him of 
l)eing haughty and visionary ; after one meeting Lord 
Granville exclaimed: “Pitt used to call me madman, 
“ but I never was h^lf so mad as he is ! ” * 

Tlie earliest business to which the House of Commons 
applied itself was the distn^ss arising from the dearth 
corn. On the very first day of the Session Resolutions 
were <3roposed, and passed to prohibit for a limited time 
tlic export of grain, flour, ami biscuit. A Bill, in con- 
Ibrinity with these Ihvsolutions, was speedily carried, and 
an Addr(‘sa presented to the Crown, that an embargo 
might forthwitli be laid upon all ships hidim with such 
cargoes^ in the ports of Great Britain. By another 
measure for the same object, — to guard against the high 
price of bread,— it was enacted, that for several months 
to come no spirits should be distilled from wheat or 
IwirTcy;— a mejasure, however, which did not pass with- 
‘‘out strenuous ojiposition from the** brewers. 

Nor were incasurcvs wanting, either from the TTouse of 
Commons or tlic Government, towards the vigorous pro- 
secution of the M'ar. 55, OCX) men were granted for the 
sea scr' ice, aiu^ 45,000 for the land : and reinforeeunents 
,wcre despatched to the Earl of Loudoun, the new Com- 
^jander-in -Chief in the American plantations, while fresh 
regiments were raising ‘at home. The total supplies 
granted for the current year amounted to 8,300,000/., the 
■National Funded Debt Jbeing at the outset of the 'war 
about 72,000,000/., and having decreased but 6,000,000/. 
in tlie seven* years of pc^ace since the Treaty of Aix-la- 

Chapelle.t ^ 

• Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 116. 

** t Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. 3. 
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It was also at tliis poriod that Pitt commoncf d Lis Ijold, 
yet, as it pro\cd, most safe and wise policy, of raiMoj^ 
lligliland regiments from llie lately disaffectcMl clans. I 
have already alluded 1 o this measure by aiitici|)ation * ; 
*et *1110 now add only the glowing words which (‘halhniii 
himself applied to it in retrospect. “ My Loi*ds, m c* 

“ should not want men in a good cause. I nmioinher 
“ how I employed tluj very reheds in the service and de- 
fence of their country. They were rc'claimed by this 
“means; they fought our battles; th(‘y cheerfully bled 
“ in defence of those lihcrrtcn whicli they had attefltpted 
“ to overthrow but a few yeafs belbrt* ! ” f 

Another measure of public dtjfence was the new mo- 
delling of a national jVlilitia. A Jlill for this object, 
whicli Pitt proposed, had passc'd the C'oimnons* House in 
a former Session, but was rejected in the J-ords, mainly 
by the. interposition of Lord Ibirdwicke. It eontiniKMl, 
howevc?r, a favourite object with Pftt, and Was •again 
introduced by Colonel (h-orge Townsheud, eldest sou of 
Lord 'I\)wnshend, and brother of Charles. TIkt? was a 
strong dis]><)sition in the Hou-^c that the new Militia 
might be (‘xerei 8 (‘.d on Sundays, ueeording to the practice 
of several state's abroad, as, for exatnj>i(‘, se\ eia^ Ibotes- 
taiit cantons of Switzerland. l*itt himsi lf gave a guarded 
consent to such a scheme J, and tlic Chureli a! tliis time 
remained sipparently, if not consi'iiting, at h‘a<t [la^^ve, , 
hut petitions against it earne in from s^^ersll bodies ^»f 
iVotestaiit Dissenters, and the design was droj)ped. 

♦ See vol. hi. p. 18. , 

t Speech in the House of Lords, December z. 1777. See Thiicke- 
raj’s Life, vol. ii. p. 339. • 

J “ What if they should be exercised on Sundays after Church ? — 
“ unless the Clergy or Dissenterf disapproved it ; would retrac# 
“ this proposal if it gave offence.” (l^itt’s speech, Ilcccmlier 8. 1755. , 
— Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 449.) Jn the Up])cr House none 
of the Bishops appear to Imvc raised any objection to the Sunday 
exercising, but Lord Ilurdwicke snid#iT the course «jf his speech : 

“ If this institution should be established by a law, I will venture to 
“ foretell, that, iiotwithstandiaig the injunctiem to go to Church, it 
“ will be a constant fair and .‘scene of jollity in the several ffarishes 
“ where those exercises are kept, and the ftiec of religion will soon 
“ be abolished in this country.” See the corrected report in the 
Parliaiucntaiy History, vol. xv, p. 739. 
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After many discussions in the Commons, the Bill was 
sent to the Upper House, where it underwent several 
amendments, especially the reduction of the number of 
inilitia-*mcn to one half of what the Commons had pro- 
posed, namely, to 32,340 for England and Wales ; land 
thus the measure became law. During its agitation and 
its progress it had been most highly popular with the 
nation at largo. No sooner had it passed, however, than 
it was discovered to press heavily on the v(‘ry persons 
wjio had clamoured for it; and the tide of national feeling 
was completely turned. S^tfral tumults on this account 
ensued in the course of the year ; at Sevenoaks, for ex- 
ample, the mansion of /he Duke of Dorset, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, was in danger from the mob*; and 
it is scarcely possible to conceive how high the popular 
discontent would have risen had the popular desire in 
favour of the Bill as it stood in the Commons been in- 
dulged teP its full extent. 

$till^ greater was the chance of popular disfavour when, 
in the course of the Session, Pitt brought down a message 
from Ilis Majesty, asking for aid in the defence of his 
Electoral dominions; and when, in pursuance of this 
message^ Pitt rose to move a grant of 200,000/. It passed 
without any opposition, but not without many sneers. 
Fox, above all, was forward in denouncing the inconsis- 
t'®Vy between Pitt’s former philippics and his present 
, ])t'oposal8. It ^was, no doubt, cagy to contrast the very 
strong expressions which Pitt had often let fall against 
Hanover with the no less strong expressions that he now 
began to u§o in its behalf, — such as that Hanover ought 
to be as dear to' us as llampshire, — or that he would 
conquer America in Germany! Yet, making some 
allowance (a/ 3 td I own no small one) for oratorical ex- 
aggerations, and for Pitt’s n’ktural vehemence of temper, 

' there appears no real div6rgenco of principles or conduct. 
Pitt's principles were consistently such as before his 
admission to the Cabinet he had explained them to the 

• Earl Stanhope to Mr. Pitt, October 3. 1757, and Mr. Pitt’s reply. 

See Appendix. In the former debates on this Bill Horace Walpole 
tells us dial ** Lord Stanhope spoke well on its behalf.” (MemoirB, 
Tol. ii.<p. 45.) 
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Duke of Newcastle.* He would not support Any English 
war for German objects. He would not show any pre- 
ference to Hanover above Hesse or Holland or Prussia, 
or any other foreign and friendly state. But, although 
he would not consent that Hanover should be the better 
for her connection with England, ho would not consent 
that she shoi^d be 4he worse, lie would not consent to 
, put her below Hesse or Holland or Prussia. He would 
j not consent that her Elector should be overwhelmed and 
despoiled merely because our King was assertiim 
interests and the rights realm. Now suen was 

precisely the case at issue. The French were preparing 
to invade the Electorate, not fjjora Any injury, real or 
pretended, which the Electorate had done them, but 
notoriously and avowedly as a sideblow against George 
the Second, — as a retaliation for the measures adopted by 
His Majesty in British America and India. Would it 
then be generous, — would it even bo barely jhst,—t(FsuffcT 
the Electorate to fall unaided in a British cause ? , 

This clear principle of action, — this broad distinction 
between the wars of 1741 and 1756, — was, I believe, 
accurately discerned by the nation; nor does it appear 
that Pitt’s proposal for assisting Hanover at this juncture 
lost him any portion, however small, of his rising popu- 
larity. 9 

Nor can it be pretended that the King, while he^re- * 
quested the aid of our |;csources, was spaving of his 
The yearly income of Hanover might average at that 
period half-a-million sterling : of which His Majesty had 
ever since his accession laid up a considerable share. 
All this money he now, notwithstanding his parsimonious 
temper, readily applied to the defence of his Electorate. 
A Memorial drawn up by his commands^in 1758, and 
shown to Speaker Onslow,* states that he had alreadjf 
expended in the war 2,500,0001., the savings olT thirty * 
years, besides borrowing 200,000/. in Germany, and ns 
much in England. The King,’4 Concluded the Memorial^ 
“ can do no more himself towards the war ” f 

No sooner had the new administration been installed 

* See amt^ p. 51. 

• f Lord Oxford's Memoirs, voL ii p. 457. 
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tlian it ha4 to deal with the case of Byrijr. His Court 
Martial was held at Portsmouth, presided over by Admiral 
Smith, nn ille*?iriniate brother of Lo^rd Lyttlcton ; it began 
ill December, 175(5, and continued through great part of 
January, licsides his defence before his judges, "the 
Ailmiral had publislicd a statement in his vindication. 
Thus far he certainly succeeded in proving, — that many 
and flagitious arts had been employed to blacken him. 
It was shown how his own letters and reports to the 
-/\dmiralty bad been garbled and perverted before they 
were allowed to appear irt rfie Gazettes, so as to give 
some colour to the cJiarge of cowardice ; thus the words 
“ making the best of piy way to Gibraltar” were sub- 
stituted for the psj^ssage, “making my way to cover 
“ Gibraltar.” Before the Court Martial many witnesses 
were examined on both sides, eliciting the facts as 1 have 
already endeavoured to relate them. Towards the close 
of tbo I'lrocdbdings an express was despatclied to the 
A(Jmir|ilty in London to inquire, on the; part of the 
oflicers of the Court, whether they were at liberty to 
mitigate an article of war on which tJiey had doubts. 
They were answered in the negative. Their doubts 
related, to the 12tli of the articles, whicb had been new- 
modelled some years before, and which, to strike the 
greater terror into remiss or carojess officers, left no 
aljg^’native but death as the punishment on negh»ct of 
duty. Thus (wnfined to the rigorous bounjls of the law, 
the Court IMartial framed their sentence, fully acquitting 
the Admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, but 
declaring tliatin their unanimous opinion he bad not done 
his utmost, either to relieve St. Philip’s Castle or to defeat 
the French flee*. They therefore pronounced that he fell 
• under part of the 12t1i article, and, as the Idw required, 
Wljudged him to be shot to* death. But with the same 
unanimity the Court declared that, on weighing all the 
circumstances of the case, they most earnestly recom- 
mended him ns a p^o^)^l* object of mercy to the Crown. 

The Admiral’s conduct during his imprisonment had, 
on some points, appeared ill-judged and froward, but was 
throifghout manly and firm. When one of his friends 
was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his 
sentence, and dropping a hint of ill news, Byng started, 
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niicl cxclaiiiKMl, “ What! they have not put a^slur on mo, 

“ have tliey ? ” — apprehending that they had condemned 
him for cowardice. On being assured tliat they had not, 
his countenance at once resumed its serenity, and he 
went to hear the sentence of liis death pronounced with 
the utmost calmne'ss and composure. 

In almost ony other Court., or almost any other case, 
an unanimous recommendation to mercy from the judges 
would bo treated as conclusive. Not so was it held in 
the case of llyng. The English people were still chalk'd 
at their loss of Minorca, •arid clamorous for a vlSfiin. 
Anonymous letters readied ^^lis Majesty’s hands, with 
threats, if he should venture to pardon. Hand bills were 
posted up, with the paltry rhyme, agd more paltry stmti- 
ment, — II \ng Byng, ok take care of your King. 
Some of the late administration were base enough to 
Iiope tliat the sacrifice of the Admiral would be their own 
vindication. And, above all, each farty -vvas^ lykig in 
wait, eager to charge and denounce the* others upon the 
slightest symptom as favourers of Byng. • 

At this crisis the conduct of l^itt 'appears to me in no 
small flegree deserving of honour and resjioct. He saw 
the tide of popular opinion running decidcj^ly and 
strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion 
only that Pitt himself leant for support. Ho could not 
trust to dexterous cabals, like Fox, nor to Iloyal favour, « 
as once Granville, nor to patronage of ©boroughs. Tike 
Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, which alone had* 
borne him to office, which alone could maintain him 
in office, he now, when he deemed justice at stake, 
deliberately confronted and withstood.* He openly de- 
clared in the House of Commons his. wish that the 
King’s prerogative might be exerted in mitmation of the; 
sentence, adding that he thought more good would com# 
from mercy than from rigour. To His Majesty in private • 
Pitt detailed whatever other relenting indications had, 
though timidly, appeared in the debate, and said that thd* 
House of Commons wished to seethe Admiral pardoned. 

“ Sir,” replied the King, “ you have taught me to look 
for the sense of my subjects in another place tlfhii in 
“ the House of Commons.” * This answer His Majesty 

• • Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. it p. 157. * 
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ilesigiied as a severe reproof ; yet how high is the com- 
pliment which in truth it conveys ! 

The Royal ear had been, however, prepossessed by 
other advisers, and remained deaf to all arguments for 
tlie mitigation of the sentence. His Majesty appears to 
liave entertained tlie opinion, — in common with a large 
majority of his subjects at the time, — that some Vigorous 
€»x ample was required for the future dis<fipline of the 
Navy. One of Voltaire’s tales has well portrayed this 
prevailing idea, when he makes his imaginary traveller 
la't.ck at Portsmouth, and witness the execution of an 
Admiral who is shot, as he h told, on purpose to encourage 
the others ! * Voltaire, however, did not confine himself 
to satire on this subject f having received by accident from 
the Duke dc Richeli&u a letter containing some laudatory 
expressions on Byng, he sent it over to the unfortunate 
Admiral to be used in his defence, — an act of much 
humanity but of nj result.f 
NoVhere did iho Admiral find more strenuous inter- 
cessors'' than among his former judges. Several of the 
Court Martial were constantly urging the Admiralty with 
entreaties that his life might be B2)arcd. One of them, 
Captain Augustus Keppel, (famous in after years as 
Admiral' and Lord) authorised Horace Walpole the, 
younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Francis 
Dashwood, to declare to the House of Commons that 
Kf^pel and some of his brethren desired a Bill to absolve 
them from their Oath of Secrecy, as they had something 
of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppel 
was himself a Member of the House, but too bashful to 
s[>cak in public, v Being, however, generally called upon 
to rise and explain himself, after Sir Francis's communi- 
cation, he again expressed his wish, and named four 
Other Membets of the Court as concurring in it. There 
. was here, however, some misapprehension on his part or 
some trcacliery on their’s, since of these four, two after- 
evards disclaimed what !^eppel had alleged in their nme. 
“ Tlie House,” says an eye-witness, “ was wonderously 

* ** Dans ce pays 9 ! il est bon de tuer do temps on temps an 
Araii^l pour encouraj^r les autres I” (Candide, chap. 23.) 

t Correspondance de Voltaire, vol. ir. p. 424, 432. et 450. ed. 
1825. jiee also Sir John Bitnw’s Life of Lord Anson, p. 275« 
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“ softened.”* Next day the King sent a message, 
through Pitt, announcing that he had respited the Admi- 
ral’s execution while these suggestions for disclosures 
were in progress. A^Dill to absolve the Members of the 
Court Martial from their Oath of Secrecy was accord- 
ingly brought in by Sir Francis Dashwood, supported by 
Pitt, and cavilled at by Fox. “ Is it proper,” asked he, 
that a set df judges should go about for three weeks, 
hearing solicitations from the friends of the prisoner, 

“ and then come and complain of their own sentence ? ” 
The Bill was carried rapidly and tumultuously bJ*lS3 
against 23. But in the Uppet* House it was treated with 
judicial accuracy and precision by two chiefs of the Law, 
— liords Hardwicke and Mansfield.^ They examined at 
their Bar separately and on oath every member of the 
Court Martial, requiring answers especially to these two 
questions: Whether you know any matter that passed 
previous to the sentence upon Admiral >Byi»g. yvhich 
“ may show that sentence to have beeit unjust?” And, 

‘ Whether you know any matter that passed prefiouS to 
‘‘ the said sentence which may shotv that sentence to 
have been, given through any undue practice or mo- 
“ tive? To the general surprise every Member of the 
Court Martial, — even Kep()el himself, — answered both 
tiiese questions in the negative. It thus plainly appeared 
that the Bill owed fts origin rather to kind feeling than , 
to settled judgment, and that its whole foundation iTiad 
now crumbled away; ii was accordingly rejected by the* 
Lords, not without some expressions of contempt for the 
haste and heedlessness of the House of Commons.^ 

No further obstacles interposed, and<»the completion of 
the tragedy was fixed for the 14th of March. Byng’s 
whole behaviour was most manly, — equally unaffected 
and undaunted. A few days before one 8f his friend/' 
standing by him said, Which of us is tallest?” He * 
answered, **Why this ceremony? I know what it means ; 

“ let the man come and measure ^e for my coffin.” More^ 

* II. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, March 3, 1767. 
t ParL HiBt.,*vol. xv. p. 815., &c. ^ 

j Lord Marchmont and Lord Hardwicke treated the House of 
“ Commons with the highest scorn.” (Lord Orford*s Memoiia, 
voL ii p. 487;) • 
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than once ho ihvlarcd his satisfaction that at least he was 
acquitted di* edwardiers and his conviction that he iiad 
acted throughout to the, utmost of liis ability. These 
sentiments wei’e also expressed in A written paper, which 
lie d<di\(*red to iJic IvJai whal of tlie Admiralty a fewjno- 
inciits b(‘for(‘ Ids eXj^'cution. For some time past h.e had 
heen confined on hoard the jMonarquc in Portsmouth 
liarbour ; h(‘ now d(-sired to he shot on thh quarterdeck, 
and not in the phi(‘^> assigned to common malefactors. 
At the ajipoiiited hour of noon he walked forth with a 
li^i^f^teJ>, and phict-d hims(‘K»'ii a chair, refusing to kneel 
or allow his fac(‘ to be crtvennl, thaj; it might be seen 
whether he betraye d the least syfnptoni of fear. Some 
ollicers around him, hoWt'ver, represented that his looks 
might confuse the ‘soldiers, am] distract their aim, on 
which he submitted, saying, “ If it will frighten them, 
“ let it he done ; lh(*y would not frighten me.*’ His eyes 
were, hound the sohliers fired, and Byng fell. 

On re\ irwing V,ho whole of this painful transaction it 
ap][)oarti just to acknowledge tliat, notwithstanding the 
party iiisin nations (5f that time, the officers of the Court 
IMartlul were* swayed only by pure and honourable mo- 
tives. They judged right, as 1 conceive, in pronouncing 
that Byng did not do as much as he might have done for 
the relief of ]Minorca; they judged right in acquitting 
him both of treachery and cowardice. But they seem to 
mtf to err whep they proceed to apply to the case of Byng 
‘ the severe penalties prescribed by tlie 12th Article of 
War. They confound the two ideas — neglect of duty 
and error uf judgment. It was not from any heedless 
omi.ssion that ike Admiral had faih'd to pursue the 
French fleet, or to relieve the English garrison ; it was 
^from inferior talent and inferior energy of mind. To 
tsuch di licientUes the 12th article, with its penalty of death, 
was clearly not intended to apply. But further still, 
Sujiposingi' the seiilencc passed, it was surely no light 
■•staiu on the Royal Pre^-ogative, or on tho>e who wielded 
it, to set at nought the unanimous recommendation of the 
jiidges. To deny^lhe claim of mercy in such a case could 
scarcely be palliated even by the strongest motives of 
Isjtate-policy. In truth, however, all sound State-policy 
pointy in the opposite direction. Whenever a dispropor- 
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tionate severity i*s applied to an involuntary fault, the 
sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist jjhiblic sym- 
pathy on the side of the sufferer, to change condemnation 
into pity, and to exalt*any ordinary officer, who has acted 
to tjie l^st of his small abilities, into the fame of a hero 
and a martyr. 


VOL. IV. 


u 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Notwithstanding the readiness that Pitt had shown for 
the support of Hanover, he had by no means succeeded 
surmounting the aversion of the King. Early in 
1757 His Majesty sent for^I^iord Waldegrave, as his per- 
sonal friend, to hear his complaints. According to Wal- 
degrave’s own testimony (and there can be none higher), 
the King, who had^a quick conception, and did not like 
to be kept long ^ in suspense, expected that those who 
talked to him on business should come at once to the 
point. Now Pitt and Lord Temple, being orators even 
in familfar conversation, endeavoured to guide His Ma- 
ieqty’^ passions, and to convince his judgment, according 
to the rules of rhetoric.* 

In the King’s own statement to Lord Waldegrave, 
however, a wide distinction was made between Pitt and 
Temple.. ‘‘The Secretary,” said His Majesty, “makes 
“ me long speeches, which, possibly, may be very fine, 
“ but are greatly beyond my comprehension ; and his 
“ fetters are affected, formal, and pedantic. But as to 
Temple, he cs so disagreeable a fellow that there is no 
“ bearing him. When he attempts to argue he is pert, 
“ and sometimes insolent ; when he means to be civil he 
“ is exGiKdingly troublesome, and in tlie business of his 
“ office be is tofally ignorant.” Above all, His Majesty 
resented a parallel with which the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had indulged him between Byng’s behaviour at 
"Minorca and the King’s own conduct at Oudenarde in 
1 708, giving a preference to the former, and thus leaving 
His Majesty to draw the inference, that if Byng deserved 
to be shot, his Royal Master must deserve to be hanged ! 
— ^It may seem incredible that any Minister, even Lord 
Temple, should be thus rash and presuming, yet the 
• 


. * Hemoi-.'si, p. 90. 
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narrative of Lord Orford to that effect will be found 
substantially confirmed by Lord Waldegravc.* 

In this state of fe<;ling the King proceeded to inquire 
of Waldegrave how far the Duke of Newcastle might be 
disposed to return to office. Waldegrave replied that the 
Duke was almost equally balanced at that juncture between 
his thirst for place and his dread of danger. “ I know,” 
rejoined His Majesty, " that he is apt to be afraid, tlieiM- 
fore go and encourage him ; tell him that 1 do not look 
upon myself as King whilst I am in the hands of 
scoundrels ; that I am determined to get rid of them at 
“ any rate ; that I expect his*assistance, and that he may 
‘‘ depend on my favour and jprotection.” — Newcastle, 
however, continued in all the agoj^ics of irresolution ; 
sometimes his ambition and sometimes his fears pre- 
dominated ; and whatever he said one day he was sure to 
unsay the next. Above all, he was daunted at a noticit 
in the House of Commons for a PaAiamefttaiy Inquiry 
on the loss of Minorca. Of this Inquiry Charles ^'ow^s- 
licnd had undertaken the management, and it was certain 
to want neither skill nor bitterness in his hands. Now, 
then, the Duke apprehended that were he, by a pro- 
mature acceptance of office, to incense the opposite parly 
beyond all bounds, they might be inclined to press for a 
vote of censure on^his conduct before and during the 
siege of St. Philip’s. If, on the contrary, he rcmuii]^'d 
aloof, the result might probably be a vote^f acquittal , 
tlic late administration. On the whole, therefore, and 
after much wavering on his part, both he and Walde- 
grave counselled the King to delay the dismissal of Pitt 
and Temple until after the supplies wel'o voted, and the 
Inquiries closed. • 

Another train of events, however, brought matters to • 
a speedier crisis. The King had during the winter 
mustered his Electoral army at* Hanover for the defence 
of his dominions, and to the command of that army he 
appointed the Duke of Cumberlaixil. The time for action " 
was now close at hand, and the Duke’s departure for his 
post became of pressing importance. But the Duke had 

• 

* Compare Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL ii. 197- with 
Waldcgrave’s^p. 94. 

H S 
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conceived a strong prejudice against Pitt as an Anti- 
Hanoverian, and felt most reluctant to commence his 
operations with such a Secretary of State to control them, 
lie urged the King at all hazards to dismiss his Ministers 
before His Royal Highness embarked, and this im- 
portunity of a favourite son prevailed over all the dic- 
tates of prudence. 

On the 5th of April, accordingly, Loi^J Iloldcrness 
went to Lord Temple to inform him that the King would 
dispense with his further services. It was liopcd that 
l*rr would have iminediat<('ly resigned upon this provo- 
cation, but he wisely resolved to leave the whole respon- 
sibility of the change with his opponents. A few days 
later he received his expected dismissal, and was forth- 
with followed by Legge and others of inferior note. 
Lord Winchelsca accepted the Admiralty ; but the Seals 
were offered round and round, and on all sides refused ; 
the cffeM dcsceiK^cd even to the level of Sir Thomas 
Robinson. Yet vhc Duke of Cumberland was so ignorant 
or so heedless of the workings of the British Constitution 
as to be full of excitation when he embarked in the midst 
of tliis uncertainty. “ At all events,*' he said, “ the King 
“ cann 9 t be in a worse condition than ho has been." 
“ Yes, Sir,” answered General Conway ; “ but he will, if 
Mr. Pitt gets the better.” 

Tlie public attention was now turned to the long 
e xpected andp pompously announced Inquiry which was 
to commence on the 19th of April. Of this scene a 
sketch is given us by Horace Walpole, so characteristic 
even of many a later House of Commons and of more 
modern Membe^s, that it must carry conviction of its 
truth and rcajity to every roan of Parliamentary ex- 
perience. “ The House of Commons in persqn undertakes 
'*** to examine all the intelligence, letters, and orders of 
the administration that lost Minorca. In order to this, 
they pass over a whole winter ; then they send for cart- 
loads of papers fron^ all the offices, leaving it to the 
‘‘ discretion of the clerks to transcribe, insert, or omit 
“ whatever they please, and without inquiring what the 
“ accused Ministers had left or secreted. Before it was 
“ possible to examine tliese with any attention, sup- 
“ pc^g they wore worth any, the whole House goes to 
work, sets the clerk to reading such bushels of letters 
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“ that the very* dates fill threc-and-twenty sheets of 
“ paper ; lie reads as fast as he can ; nobody attends, 

«< every body goes away ; and to-night they determined 
“ that the whole slicfuld be read through on to-morrow 
and Friday, that one may have time to digest on 
“ Saturday and Sunday what one had scarce heard, can- 
“ not remember, nor is it worth wliile ! And then on 
]Vlonday, '^Wthout ashing any questions, examining any 
“ witnesses, authority or autlumticity, the Tories are to 
“ affirm that the Ministers were very negligent, — tins 
“ Whigs that they were wonderfully informed, dis«iM;r, 

“ provident, and active ! ” * • 

Yet such is the Assembly which (admirable as it is for 
the strife and encounter of parties) has again and again 
presumed to array itself against dbuRTS op law, and 
believes itself equally or better fitted to dispense impartial 
justice ! 

During the Inquiry Pitt was disabled by gout, and it 
was imagined would gladly seize thalagrouncf fo? non- 
attendance. In truth, his appeared no easy part 4o play. 
Into whichever scale he threw his weight that scale would 
probably prevail. But if he leaned towards a vote of 
acquittal he would relieve his rival Fox from danger, and 
might put his own popularity to hazard. If 11b leaned 
towards a vote of censure, he would close the door for 
ever against any combination with Newcastle and witii 
Newcastle’s followers. Nevertheless the “ Great C«^- 
inoner” (for so by a slight anticipation*! may alreij|,d3P 
term him), disdaining to shrink, appeared in his place, 
and sat through the long and irksome discussion, his 
body swathed in riding coats, his right^arm dependent in 
a sling, lie showed none of that resentment, none of 
that thirst for vengeance, which so proifd a spirit might 
have been expected to feel at so recent, so«unmerited, ^ 
ungracious a dismissal. On the second day, indeed, he « 
threatened, with some vehemence, to secede, and publish 
to the world the iniquity of the jyajority. But, except in« 
this sudden sally, his tone was calm, temperate, and 
lenient. He said that he should prefer merely printing 
the examination, and leaving the public to jud^e for 

• H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, April 20. 1757. 

• H 3 
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themselves. Nor was the course whidh the House of 
Commons finally adopted much more decisive than this 
suggestion. A series of fifteen Resolutions was passed, 
which, after minutely recapitulating the state of affairs 
and the distribution of forces in April, 1756, proceeded 
to declare that no greater number of ships or of troops 
could be sent than were sent to the relief of Minorca. 
This last sentence, however, was not obtained without 
much difficulty; several of the most respectable followers 
of Newcastle or Fox voted in the minority on this 
oc^^igion, and many more walked away without voting, 
thus endeavouring to spar^^; alike their consciences and 
their friends. On the whole, this result might be con- 
sidered in the light of a qualified acquittal, though equally 
removed from the voio of approbation which Newcastle 
and Fox had hoped and designed, and from the vote of 
censure which their opponents had demanded. 

Mean wliile the public resentment, like a strong and 
rushing tide, had^^set in from all parts of the country at 
the nev\;:^s of Pitt’s dismissal. The loss of Minorca was 
Jicld forth as only the type of other and greater losses to 
come. Nothing but disaster was foreboded should men 
so much despised as Newcastle or so much hated as Fox 
be cntrur.ted with the supreme direction of the war. In 
J^ondon the Common Council met and passed some strong 
Resolutions. The Stocks, now so slightly if at all stirred 
bye any Ministerial changes, fell. The chief towns — 
,R&th, Cliester, Worcester, Norwich, Salisbury, Yarmouth, 
Nd*Wcastle-on-Tyne, and many more — sent the freedom 
of their city to Pitt. “ For some weeks,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes.” Exeter, with an 
afibetation of old firitish spirit that looked like parsimony 
in disguise, sen# its box of heart of oak. In all these 
tokens of honour, these tributes of regret, Legge received 
sSi equal share with Pitt, for, however unlike in talent or 
* renown, both were for uio moment conjoined by the 
^same principles, and by their common dismissal.* 


* A caricature was current at this time, representing Pitt and 
Legge as Don Quixote and Sancho Pan^a in the same triumphal 
car, — and adding a well-uhoscn motto from Juvenal, 

* Et sibi Consul 

“ Ne placcat, servus curru portatur eodem.” 

^rd (Arford’s Memoirs, vol. iL p. 202.) • 
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On the close of the Inquiry, — that great obstacle, as 
it appeared, to any new Ministerial combinf^ion, — tlie 
King lost no time in renewing his overtures to New- 
castle. It had now become the Duke’s wish, — scared us 
he was at tlio popular clamours, — to attempt a junction 
witii Pitt. But finding on application that Pitt haughtily 
insisted on retaining in his own hands the entire direc- 
tion of the wj^ and of Foreign Affairs, and on Newcastle 
confining himself to the special business of the Treasury, 
and even there with a Board composed of Pitt’s follo\rcrs, 
— the Duke broke off the treaty in anger, not yet suffi- 
ciently humbled to consent t<Fbe only a nominal Minifficr. 
Nay, in his first indignation, ^le even pledged himself by 
a solemn promise to His Majesty, that since the “ Great 
Commoner ” was thus unreasonal^e, the Duke would 
never coalesce with him, but would form a Ministry in ■ 
dependent of his aid. The King’s desire at this time 
was to see Newcastle and Fox combine ; but the former 
shrank from any connection with th^greaf and growing 
unpopularity of the latter. Besides, as^he refiected, that 
combination had been already tried^ — and whift effect 
had it wrought? Neither concord in the Cabinet nor 
yet stability in the Parliament. On the whole, then, ex- 
cluding both Pitt and Fox from his thoughts, !^^wcastle 
reverted to his first and favourite scheme of governing 
alone, with none but dependents and underlings for office 
in the House of Commons. He resolved, in pursuance 
of these views, to take the Treasury, to appoint Dr., n&v' 
Sir George Lee, as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and* 
to cajole Sir Thomas Robinson into resuming the l^als. 
To this scheme the King gave his consent, and every 
thing seemed ready to commence its execution, when it 
was again suspended on some fresh irresolutions and 
waverings of the aspen Duke,” as Horace Walpole noU 
unaptly terms him, * • ^ 

For a long time, amidst all these struggles and in- 
trigues, — nearly three months from first to last, — did 
England remain without a Government, — while Parlia-" 
ment was still sitting, — while there was a formidable 
war to wage. “ In our present unaccountable state,” 
writes an experienced observer, no man knows who is 
“ Minister and who not. We inquire here, as the old 

a 4 m * 
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“ woman at Amsterdam did long ago^ on demeure le 
“ souvERAiN?”* Yet it is only justice to acknowledge 
that this state of no Government, — when the temporary 
holders of office refrained from all great enterprises or 
farsighted views, and would transact none but the most 
ordinary and needful business, — was little, if at all, 
worse than the state of Government when Newcastle had 
been at its head. 

The design of Newcastle to become again the only re- 
sponsible Minister seemed to presage great confusion, and 
g])^.much alarm to all thinking ptersons interested in 
the permanence of the BHtish Monarchy. Not last 
amongst these were the Princess Dowager and her little 
Council. She resol vcd<> to make an effort to show the 
Duke the dangers of the path he was pursuing, and at 
the same time to draw from Pitt, if possible, some miti- 
gation of his terms. For this purpose, and as a mediator 
between them, she pitched upon Lord Chesterfield ; s*mt 
Lord Butb to' soun^ him, and succeeded in obtaining his 
assistance. “ Certainly,” says Lord Waldegrave, “ they 
‘‘ could not have q^osen a more prevailing negotiator 
‘‘ than the Earl of Chesterfield. For, besides being a 
man of letters and a wit, \rhich carries great weight 
“ and authority with the dull and ignorant, he had dis- 
tinguished himself as a man of business in many of the 
highest offices, and, having given up all Ministerial 
views of his own, might now very justly be esteemed a 
•‘‘'man totally unprejudiced and disinterested. — He wrote 
“ a very able letter to the Duke gf Newcastle, the pur- 
“ port of which was, that his administration would never 
“ be strong and permanent till ho was firmly united with 
‘ Pitt and Leicester House.” j* On the other hand, he 
also exerted hie influence with Pitt (of whom he had 
*been an carl^ friend and correspondent f ), aYid prevailed 
upon him to relax a little^ and but a very little, from his 
first demands. 

There were undoubtedly at this time the strongest 
‘ reasons both for Newcastle and for Pitt to desire a junc- 

* Lord Chesterfield to Mr. DayroIIes, August 15. 1757. 
f Memoirs, p. 1 10. 

t the two first letters in the Chatham Correspondence, dated 
1741 
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tion. Newcastle liad fallen, and might fall again, for 
want of eloquent support in the House of Commons, and 
of popular favour out of doors. Pitt had fallen, and 
might fall again, for Vant of that Court-craft, that bo- 
rough interest, that Parliamentary connection, which 
Newcastle had spent a long life and a large fortune in 
acquiring. Singly each was weak; united they would 
be irresistibloi And if tlie Duke could be brought to 
confine himself to his favourite department of patronage, 
— to strengthen his boroughs, — to pamper his hangers- 
on, — to make or to unmake^ tidewaiters and excisewn, 
— Pitt would have power to pursue unchecked his vast 
designs for the nation’s pre-eminence and glory. 

Both statesmen accordingly enfered more readily than 
might have been at fii’st sight explhcted into Chester- 
field’s views, and held several conferences, under liis mo 
diation and Bute’s. Articles of peace and amity were 
agreed upon, and a plan of administ^tion .was iiiained. 
But the King disapproving these proposals, and calling 
upon Newcastle to perform his recent and solemn pro- 
mise, was met by a direct breach faith, — the Duke 
now refusing to take part in any administration unless he 
had the assistance of Pitt and his associates. “ He has 
“ now proved himself,” said His Majpsty, “ whift I havo 
^Mong thought him, — equally false and ungrMeful. I 
‘‘ believe that few t>rinccs have been exposed to such 
“ scandalous treatment.” ^ 

Thus incensed, the King threw himself imo the arms • 
of Fox, who consented to become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, \Vhile Ilis Majesty pressed upon ’Lord Walde- 
grave, as his personal friend, the FirsV Lordship of the 
Treasury. It was with great reluctances that Lord Walde- 
grave obeyed ; but, once embarked he jeted with both 
spirit and judgment. The Earl (A Egremciit was to beif ” 
come Secrctanr of State, the Ear^m Winchelsca to continue « 
First Lord or the Admiralty, and tho Earl Granville Lord 
President. All the other arrangements were nearly com- m 
pleted, when the Duke of Newo^stle, terrified at the pros- 
pect of an administration turned without his aid, had 
recourse to an exp^itt^t yrfuch he had kept in reserve, 
and which lie honra would efiTectually embarrass IIis Ma- 
jesty’s affairs. ,^iis w^ to urge on the resignations of 
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those who still remained in office. At his secret insti- 
gation, accordingly, Lord ITolderness, the other Secretary 
of State, M’aited on the King at Kensington to resign his 
employment. Such a step at such a juncture was re- 
sented by his Royal Master as a signal act of ingratitude, 
Ilolderness being a mere cypher in office, and having been 
more than once upheld against powerful representations 
by His Majesty’s personal favour and ggodness. The 
King, however, behaved with great dignity and temper 
on this trying occasion. He did not condescend to use 
romipaches, but stopped short Lord Holderness's explan- 
ations with these words : JJ^You come here to resign ; I 
“ have no curiosity to know your reasons.” And when 
Lord Waldegrave immiidiately afterwards entered the 
closet, the King said} coolly : “ Ilolderness has resigned. 
“ You may think 1 was surprised, but the loss is not 
“ considerable.” * 

No sooner ^was this step taken than the Duke of New- 
castle, — Vhose r^ind, small indeed for every other object, 
was la^^ge enough to contain the most various and op- 
posite kinds of feav, — became haunted with the appre- 
hension of incurring the Royal displeasure. He wrote 
the next morning to Lord Waldegrave, requesting to see 
him bef«re he went to Court. Lord Waldegrave called 
accordingly, when His Grace began by expressing great 
uneasiness lest the King should suspect him of having 
cj^used Holderness’s resignation. He called God to wit- 
• ness, that, far*from having given to it any sort of en- 
;* couragement^ it was quite unknown to him till he received 
a letter from Lord Ilolderness announcing his resolution 
a very hours before it was executed, — and ho begged 
Lord Waldegrav^t-p state the case fairly to the King. 

They then pass^ on to other conversation, in the 
•course of wh^ph Lori^^aldcgiave said that^ certainly the 
King did suspect the iV^e of thwarting his business in 
several instances; and %at, to give an tiitample, Lord 
Halifax had declined a h%h appointment on the sole 
ground that he did nolf thi& himself at liberty to take 
any without the Duke oi^^|wcastle’s consent. His 
Grace,” as Lord Waldegrtf?;^ ’^ites it, “ did not think 

• J i^^WaldegjttTe’tf l^laohB^plk^ 

iM luti ® X . 
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** it necessary to mtike answer to particular facts, but said 
“ in general that it was hard lie should be condemned 
“ because some gentlemen endeavoured to clear them- 

“ selves by loading hiift That he had given me 

“ notice some days ago of a man near the King’s person, 
“ a favourite, one in whom His Majesty had the greatest 
“ confidence, who would soon resign his employment ; 
“ that 1 might^asily guess he meant Holderness, though 
he had not named him ; an^ that with a single word he 
could cause so many resignations as would give the 
Court a very empty appea]jp.nce. I did not tliinUi 
“ necessary to add to his confusion by comparing his 
last words with the solemn declaration which I was to 
“ make in His Grace’s name ceiiccrning Holdcrness’s 
“ resignation, but conteirted myself \v4th telling him that 
“ if it was in his power to deprive the King of his 
servants, and if he really intended it, the sooner it was 
“ done the better, that His Majesty jnight^ know with 
‘‘certainty what he had to expect, anfj whom*he*had 
“ to depend on.” « • 

The prospect of so many resignations, as it ' grew 
* nearer and more certain, daunted in some degree the 
Monarch's resolution. The heart of Fox also failed him, 
notwithstanding the jovial exhortations^ of Lord Granville, 
and the angry reproaches of the Duke of Bedford. “ It 
“ is useless,” said Bedford, “ to give ourselves any further 
“ trouble, for we cannot possibly go on without a priiw 
“ cipal actor in the House of Commons, and^ has n^ 

“ spirit to undertake it.” On his i)art the I^g bitterly 
inveighed against the chief Whig nobility, ^who, he said, 
chose rather to bo the footmen of the DujfUD of Newcastle 
than the friends and counsellors of ^eir Sovereign.* 
But His Majesty had no longer anw^ltetnative but to 
yield. He sent for Lord Mansfiel^ to Kei^ington, and^ 
gave him full powers to negoti||§ with Pitt and New- 
castle. Lord Hardwicke, thouJn declining to resume the 
Groat Seal, was zealous anjr useful in promoting the 
desired arrangement. Thu8|afler*s^veral days of further 

* Compare Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 133. with Lord Or 
ford's (voL ii. p. 223.). The lOng reverted motQ than once A the 
phrase “ footmen of the Di^ of Newcastle.” 
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haggling, the new Ministry was at length completed, and 
kissed harfds on the 29tli of June. It was nearly in the 
form tlsat Pitt had from the first prescribed. Newcastle 
returned tj the ''rrcasury, with ndk one of his^»wn party 
at the Board, and with Legge for his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Pitt became again Secretary of State ; and]|'^ 
us if the better to secure his own ascendency, with the 
cypher, Ilolderness, for his colleague. Rirtly from the 
same motive, perhaps, he ^replaced Lord Anson at the 
Admiralty. Pratt, a most rising lawyer, and a personal 
ftteid of Pitt, was made J^ltorney General, and Temple, 
Lord Privy Seal. • 

But the most surprising appointment w^as that of Fox, 
who sunk down to Pitt’s fonner post of Paymast(*r, 
without a seat in tlTe Cabinet. An office then so rich — 
richer probably than any other during the war — might 
be a strong temptation to a narrow or embarrassed 
fortune and something may also be allowed for the 
difierent state of public feeling in that age. Yet, un- 
doubtedly, at the present day it would be dcciued the 
very extremity of political degradation, that a statesman 
who had led the House of Commons as Minister of the* 
Crown, and who had been entrusted by hi.s Sovereign 
with tile formation of a Ministry, should consent to forego 
even a seat in the Cabinet, and accept a subordinate 
place, at the bidding and undet the control of his 
jt'iumphant rival. 

Thus, then, after such long gestation, and so many 
throes and struggles, came to light the first admiiii.strati on 
of Chatham, — the greatest and most gloriou.s, perhaps, 
that England had ever yet known — an administration 
not always, indeed, free from haste or error in its scliemes, 
and no doubt owing their success in part to the favour 
nof Fortune and to the genius of Generals ; bdt still, after 
every allowance that can be justly required, an adminis- 
tration pre-eminently strong at home and victorious 
abroad, — an administr|,tion which even now is pointed at 
with equal applause by coRtending and opposite parties, 
eager to claim its principles as their own. How strange 
that at its outset nothing but ruin and disaster wore 
foreseen or foretold! No one trusted to the national 
spirit, or dreamed what it might effect if vigorously 
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roused and skilfully direcVd. Of all political observers 
then in England there were certainly none shri^wilfr than 
IToraco Walpole and Lord Chesterfield, and the language 
of both at this period ft frauglit with the deepest dt>pon- 
doncy. According to the former : “ It is tinu; for 
England to slip her cables and float away^into some 
unknown ocean ! ’* * “ Whoever is in, or whoevtT is 

“ out,” writes^ Chesterfield, “ I am sure wc are undone 
both at home and abroad ; at homo by our increasing 
“ debt and expenses ; abroad by our ill-luck and inca- 

“ pacity We are no iQpgcr a nation. 1 neverfly>dt 

saw so dreadful a prospect.” 4 

It was now the beginning of July, and the season too 
far advanced for Pitt to exert ihuch influence on that 
year’s campaign. He applied himself, however, with 
characteristic energy, to the fitting out of a secret 
expedition. Early in September tliere sailed from 
Spitlicad sixteen ships of the line, divitli irig,ates and 
transports, having on board ten regiments of foot*; the 
Admiral, Sir Edward Hawke, the General, SIb John 
Mordauiit. It was not till the deet had reached the open 
sea that officers and men were informed of the design on 
which they were embarked. — a descent on the coast of 
France, and tlie capture of Rochefort, one of fts chief 
naval magazines. Some years before, during the peace, 
an English officer, nafiied Clarke, had, as it chanced, visited 
Rochefort, and surveyed its defences, which he found %> 
be feeble, neglected, and ruinous; and having now* 
reported his observations to Pitt, the Minister was fired 
wdth the thought of a powerful diversion to the armies of 
the Duke of Cumberland and the Kingnof Prussia, then 
both hard pressed by the enemy. The conjuncture, more- 
over, was favourable to sucli an enterprise, since above 
100,000 French troops had marched to Ga^rmany, 
scarcely 10,000 had remained to protect their own coast 
from St. Valery to Bordeaux. On the other hand, the 
information respecting Rochefort, though confirmed by 
Thierry, a French pilot of the Protestant faith, and the 
best that could then be obtained, was neither so circuiu- 

• To Sir Horace Mann, September 3. 1757. 
f To Mr. Dayrolles, Jidy 4. 1757. 
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stantial nor so recent as migli/have been desired. Such 
being the* sclieme, the fleet, in the first place, arrived at 
Aix, a small fortified island ofi* the mouth of the river 
Charente ; and the troops on laifding gained the works 
after some slight resistance. Strict orders had been 
issued by Mordaunt and Hawke against any irregularity; 
yot both tfie sailors and soldiers who landed found means 
to t»ecomc furiously drunk, and (as their o#n countrymen 
admit) treated the miserable islanders with great inhu- 
manity,* It can scarcely be doubted that the news of such 
f%(aesses must have rousc^ the French on the mainland 
to a still more determined spirit of resistance. The next 
point was to attack Rochefort itself. The pilot, Thierry, 
undertook to land thd^ttoops within five miles of the city, 
and the Admiral, irf aid of the descent, proposed to batter 
down the small fort of Fouras with one of his sixty-gun 
ships. Rut a fatal dissension, too common in such cases, 
had already j^prung up between the land and sea officers, 
between jlVIordau(it and Hawke. The former, especially, 
pressed the latter for an assurance of his being able at 
any moment requWed to re-embark the troops, while 
Hawke explained that this, like all other naval operations, 
must depend in some degree on wind and weather. Under 
those cfc'cumstances, Sir John Mordaunt, — a general of 
former reputation, but who had recently fallen into a 
nervous disorder, — could not makd up his mind to ad- 
vance. One of his officers, Ck)lonel Wolfe, chafed at his 
wavering, oflefed to make himself master of Rochefort if 
only 500 men and three ships of war were placed at his 
disposal. This spirited offer was rejected at the time, 
but it did not ea(^ape either the observation or the me- 
mory of the great Minister at home. Several ensuing 
days were wa^d in various councils, resolutions, and 
^pnter-resobitions, all equally abortive, and ^leaving to 
the French full leisure to prepare for their defence. At 
length, the favourable opportunity having passed by, and 
another council being summoned, it was agreed that there 
was nothing left for them to do but to demolish the for- 
tifications of Aix, and to steer back to England. Such 
was the abortive issue of an expedition which had raised 

t 


* Henrej’s Naval HUtoiy, voL v. p. 54. ed. 1779. 
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such lofty hopes, *and co|^ as is alleged, nearly one million 
of money I ♦'^9 

Sir John Mordaunt had supposed, a little too hastily, 
that if the expedition failed the blame would recoil on 
the Minister who planned it. He found, on the contrary, 
when he returned, a loud and general outcry ^against his 
own misconduct. A Board of Inquiry was forthwith ap- 
pointed by tile King, composed of three field-oiliccrs, — 
the Duke of Marlborough, Lord George Sackville, and 
General Waldegrave. Many witnesses were examined 
before them, and Mordaunt igas heard in his own define. 
Their report, when it appeased, was vague and undeci- 
sive, but seemed to imply some degree of censure. A 
Court Martial was then ordered, *fi3ilfd by this last tribunal 
Sir John was unanimously and iTbnourably acquitted. 
The public opiftion against him remained, liowcver, un- 
altered. The truth is, as I conceive, tliat it is easy to 
draw up in array a long list of insuperable difficulties 
against almost any great enterprise tin)!: can be proposed 
in war. How strong a case might not Nelson have nfado 
against attacking the French fleet* at Aboukir or the 
Danish batteries at Copenhagen ! But tluu’c will always 
be some spirits (like Lord Peterborough, and unlike his 
kinsman Mordaunt), that prefer the chance of \ victory 
to the certainty of an acquittal. 

Another scheme 5f Pitt to effect a diversion against 
the common enemy was to yield Gibraltar to Spain, %n 
condition of Spain assisting England in *the recovery oP 
Minorca, and taking part in the war against France. 
We learn, from a Minute of the Cabinet Council at this 
time, that the cession of Gibraltar on such terms had 
been unanimously approved by Pitt’s colleagues. It may 
remind the reader of a similar overture* made by Stan- 
hope in 1718, and like that overture appears opeiRtate 
most serious objection. The English Minister conveyed < 
his proposal in a secret despatch, dated 23rd August 
1 757, to Sir Benjamin Keene, wj^o was still the English * 
Envoy at Madrid. According to the information of one 
of his Under- Secretaries, Pitt had bestowed especial care 
on the style of this despatch, and employed three (^ays in 
its composition. But happily for ns, perhaps, as it 
proved, the opportunity for such a negotiation at I^idrid 
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was no longer favourable. Sir' Benjamin Keene 

first opened the important pa£ i^t, and perused its con- 
tents, he dung his cap on the ground, and could not for- 
bear exclaiming, “ Are they mad cm the other side of the 
“ water ? What can they mean ! Tt is now too late ! But 
** T must fulfil my orders, whatever may be the conse 
qucncc.’* * He did accordingly fulfil his orders with 
his accustomed zeal, but found, as he expe<«!tcd, the Court 
of Madrid resolved to maintain its neutrality, and turning 
a deaf ear to his suggestion.! 
thlfii North America the Eqrl of Loudoun, lately sent out 
as Commander in Chief, pj'oved no match for the able 
and vigilant Marquis de Montcalm, the French General 
in Canada. An expedition against Louisburg had been 
planned ; and by means of reinforcements from England 
Lord Loudoun had mustered 12,0(K) men for that object; 
but on receiving some exaggerated reports of the enemy’s 
force he became dispirited, and gave orders to retreat. 
Indoolsioh was tl?e ruling fault of his, as of most weak 
characters. “ He is like St. George upon the signposts," 
said a Philadelphian to Dr. Franklin, “ always on horse- 
“ back, but never advances ! ” J In like manner the 
English troops gave no disturbance to Montcalm in his 
siege of* Fort William Henry, which had been built on 
the southern coast of Lake George with a view to cover 
the frontier of New York, — and tho'fort was accordingly 
t^en and demolished. In the same temper Admiral 
. llolbourne, who commanded the squadron off Louisburg, 
declined to attack the French, because while he had 
seventeen ships of the line they had eighteen, and a 
greater weight of jietal, — "according to the new sea- 
" phrase," says Chesterfield, indignantly, “ which was un- 


* These exciCmations rest on the unimpciicliable anthority of Sir 
Benjamin’s chaplain, wlio {ffesent. Cuxe's Bourbon Kings 
of Spain, Yol. iv. p. 197. 

t Sir Bciijamin Kuciic to Mr. Pitt, September 2G. 1757 (printed 
in the Chatham l*ai>crs). Ihis was the last important business in 
which Sir Benjamin was engaged *, that old and meritorious public 
servant died at Madrid in the December following. He was brother 
of Bishpp Keene of Ely, who is far less favourably mentioned. 

X Franklin’s Memoirs, part iL — Graliame’s History of the United 
BtateSyVol. iv. p. 4* 
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“ know'n to Blake^ ** S It is the peculiar glory of Pitt's 
administration to have ^delivered us from these new 
phrases and new feelings, and awakened — never again 
to slumbe. — the ancient spirit of England. 

But the theatre of the greatest warlike scenes was 
Grermaiiy. Frederick, undismayed at the numbers gather- 
ing against him, was the first in the field. He knew that 
forward move^ uts are often the best foundation for a 
successful system of defence. He resolved to strike a 
blow against the Austrian army, while the French, the 
Russian, and the Swedish w^ still in winter quartfK?.1S 
Early in April his troops, ii^ different divisions, came 
climbing through the mountain passes that guard the 
frontier of Bohemia. They reunited near the walls of 
Prague, and there, on the 6th of May, gave battle to the 
Austrians under Marshal Brown and Prince Charles of 
Lorraine. The numbers engaged were nearly 70,000 on 
the Prussian, and nearly 80,000 on t]ie Austrian, side. 
S(ddom in modern times has there been g conflict so long 
and so bloody. The fighting continued from nine in the 
morning till eight at night, and, in killed, wounded, and 
• prisoners, the loss of the Royal army was 1 8,000, of tlie 
Imperial 24,0C)0 men.f The chiefs on both sides vied 
with each other in courage and self-exposuro ; Marshnl 
Brown fell mortally wounded ; the King of Prussia, his 
brother. Prince Henr}^, and his general. Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, appeared in the thickest of the fight. Stil^ 
more conspicuous was the conduct of Marshal Schwerin, 
a veteran, seventy-two years of ago, the first instructor 
of Frederick in the art of war. »^ieing the Prussian in- 
fantry waver, he sprung from his lio|^sc, snatched a 
standard from an Ensign, and led hack his troops to the 
charge .with the words, “ Forward I forwh.Td I my chil- 
“ dren ! ” Forward they rushed accordingly ^t the welL* 
known voice and the bright exan^ile, but in the midst 
their onset four musket balls pierced the heroic breast of 

* Letter to his son, September 30. 1757. He adds, ** I hear that 
*' letters have been sent to both (Holboume and loadoiin), with very 

severe reprimands.” 

t Arc^^oUz, deschichte des Sieben-jahrlgein Kringes, v^l. i. 
p. 53. 

VOL. IV. . I 
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Schwerin. Still he held up the colours in his dying 
grasp, still they waved over his lifeless features*, and his 
standard became as it were the shroud of this gallant 
soldier. >. 

The victory, though dear-bought, was decided in favour 
of F'redtTick. It would have been complete, but for the 
Avant of a few more pontoons to enable another body of 
Prussians which had remained beyond th^ river Moldau, 
and had borne no part in the battle, to pass over, and 
take the enemy in the rear. Had there been these few 
'*W're pontoons, the Prussian writers coniidently state that 
not a single man of the Imperialists could have escaped, 

— that the whole aspect of the war w^ould have changed, 

— that Avitliin a few vjccks their King might have dic- 
tated terms of pence to the Empress Queen under the 
walls of Vienna. As it was, the remains of the defeated 
army had time to scatter along the open country, or to 
seek refuge within the ramparts of Prague, where Frcd- 
eri(?k hastened^ to besiege them. Heavy cannon were 
brought from Dresden, and the city was bombarded. 
But another Austrian anny under Marshal Daun was 
now advancing from the side of Moravia, and had been 
reinforced by 16,000 fugitives from the recent conflict. 
Frcde:»ick, mindful of his OAvn exploit of the j)receding 
year at the siege of Pirna and the battle of Lowositz, de- 
termined to try once more the same hazardous venture. 

^Jle left a part of his army to continue the circumvalla- 
tion, and with the remainder marched against Dauii. 
He found the Austrian Marshal at the head of a superior 
army, and, moreover, intrenched along the steep heights 
i)f Kolin. Nothing daunted, Frederick led up his troops 
to an assault on the morning of the 18th of June. Again 
and again weie they driven back with dreadful slaughter; 

^again and ggain were they urged forward to the charge ; 

*^out at sunset their repulse became irretrievable; 13,(X)0 
of their bravest comrades had fallen, and the survivors, 
yielding the victory, withdrew from the fatal field. Their 
officers were deeply dejected. “ This is our Fultawa ! 
muttered several as they went along. 

Dos Panier seines Monarchen deckte ihn, und vcrhiilltc seine 
“ todeS'ZUgc.” (Archcnboltz, vol. i. p. 50.) 
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The mind of thfe King himself was scarcely less over- 
whelmed at his disaster. It is still recorded of him, how 
next day at the rallying place, a village on the road to 
Prague, he was seen te sit for many hours on one of ilic 
hollowed trees which throughout Germany and Switzer- 
land serve to collect and convey the mountain rills ; his 
head had sunk upon his breast, he uttered no word, he 
made no sign, to his attendants, but with his cane was 
mechanically drawing tigurcs in the sand. From his 
gloomy reveries he was roused by the necessity of action. 
He found himself compelled ^ raise the siege of Pragu^i, 
and to retire beyond the frontiers of Bohemia. Never 
did he appear more vigilant in his own duties, or more 
severe against the oiheers who •failed in theirs. His 
brother, Prince William, the heir ^ircsumptive to the 
Crown, and the great grandfather of the present King, 
having committed some errors, and incurred some losses, 
in the retreat, was so harshly upbraided by, His Majesty 
that he threw up his command, and reti4;ed sdmdst Heart- 
broken to his country seat, where he died a few i^oiitlis 
afterwards. Yet still amidst all thes^ cares and sorrows, 
» these taunts and these partings, Frederick could find 
delight in composing stanza after stanza of mawkish 
French verses ; and his private correspondence pjeserves 
a tone, not only of composure, but of cheerfulness. Thus 
he writes to his fri.*nd, the Earl Marischal, after the 
battle of Kolin : — “ Fortune, my dear Lord, has this da^ 
'* turned her back upon me. 1 ought to ha'fb expected it ; 

* Fortune is female, and I am not a man of gallantry. 
‘ F'ortune now declares in favour of the ladies who are 

* carrying on war against me. What dp you say to this 
combination against a Margrave of Brandenburg ? How 
would the Great Elector, Frederick William, be as- 

' tonished, could he now from his grave see j^is grandma 

* assailed by the Russians, the Ajistrians, nearly all Ger- 
many, and a hundred thousand French I 1 know not 

'* whether it will be a disgrace to me to fail before such 
‘ odds, but this I do know, that tlfere will be no glory in 
overcoming me.** 

His enemies, indeed, were now closing upon him frdm 
every side. The provinces beyond the Vistula befcamo 
the prey of Russian hordes, to which only one division of 

• 1 2 ^ 
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Prussians under Marshal Lehwald waS opposed. In the 
result, however, their own devastations, and the consequent 
want of supplies, proved a check to their further progress 
during this campaign. In Wdstphalia above 80,000 
effective French soldiers were advancing, commanded by 
the Mareschal d’Estreea, a grandson of the famous Minis 
ter Louvois. The Duke of Cumberland, who had under- 
taken to defend his father’s Electorate against them, was 
at the head of a motley army of scarce 50,000 men ; there 
were no English beyond the officers of his personal staff, 
buA, beside the native Hanoverians, he had several regi- 
ments of Prussians ; he had also Hessians, Bruns wickers, 
and many other mercenaries hired from the smaller 
Princes of Northern <5ermany. His military talents 
were not such as ‘to supply his want of numbers or ot 
combination ; he allowed the French to pass the deep and 
rapid Weser unopposed ; he gave them no disturbance 
when laying waste great part df the Electorate ; he only 
fell ‘back from position to position until at length the 
eixeniy came up with him at the village of Hastenbeck 
near Hamel n. Th^re, on the 26th of July, an action w’as 
fought, and the Duke was worsted with the loss of several 
hundred men. The only resource of His Royal Highness 
was a 'retreat across the wide Liineburg moors, to cover 
the town of Stade towards the mouth of the Elbe, where 
the archives and other valuable eff(3?cts from Hanover had 
Ji'ccn already deposited for safety. 

llamelu, Gbttingcn, Hanover itself, and soon afterwards 
both Bremen and Verden, were occupied without resist- 
ance by the French. These fruits of their victory were 
not, however, reaped by their commander in the conflict. 
At this very period a Court intrigue recalled D’Estrees 
from Germany**, and shared his command between twe 
&vourites o^ Madame de Pompadour, — the Duke de Ri- 
^elieu and the Prince de ^ubise, — Richelieu to act 
against Cumberland, and Soubise against Frederick. 
Richelieu showed himself equally alert in the plunder of 
the conquered province and the pursuit of the defeated 
general. Ho forced the Duke of Cumberland to retire 

lendemain delabatoille d’Hastenbeck le Marcchal (d’Es* 
" trees) re 9 Ut le opiirrierqni lai anooiiyuit sou raj)pel.” (Memoires da 
do Bcseiivol, voL i. p. 91.) 
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beneath the cannon of Stade, where His Royal Highness 
hoped that he might maintain himself until tlie approsieh 
of winter put a close to^this campaign. ^,But the French 
having hemmed him in on all sides, though still at some 
distance, might next, perhaps, have invested a little fort 
at the mouth of the stream of Zwinga, thus cutting od' 
the Duke's communication with the Kibe, and rendering 
useless to him* ** four English men of war which had an- 
chored in that river. Under this apprc^heiision His 
Royal Highness accepted the mediation of Count Lynur, 
the Minister of the King of l^nmark, and on the Stlrof 
September signed at Closter-Sieven a Convention with 
the Duke de Richelieu. The terms were that the aux- 
iliary troops, as of Hesse and Briftiswick, should be sent 
home, and that the Hanoverians tnder Cumberland 
should pass the Elbe, and be dispersed into diderent 
quarters of cantonments, leaving only a garrison at 
Stade. • • ^ 

At a more recent period one of the greatest authontles 
in war has held that these terms were by no means fio 
favourable to the French as they were^n titled to claim*; 
but at the time itself the Convention of Clostcr-Scven 
was denounced both by English and Prussians as an ig- 
nominious capitulation, lii fact it would be didftult to 
decide whether this Convention excited most indignation 
at the English Court or at the Prussian cami). Frederick, 
seeing the whole Fi’ench force now left at liberty to pouj» 
on his dominions, exclaimed that wc harf undone him 
without mending our own situation. George the Second 
lost no time in recalling the Duke to England, and on 
his arrival treated him with the utmost (v>ldncss. When 
the Duke first appeared in the Royal presence, the King 
never addressed a word to him, but saiJ aloud in .the 
course of the evening : “ Here is my son, wh® has ruTfJvd, ' 
“ me and disgraced himself I •The Duke was ill-dis- 
posed to brook such treatment ; he had already, from the 

* “ La Convention de Clostcr* Seven cst inexplicable. Lc Due do 

** Cumberland etait perdu ; il etait oblige de mettre has Ics armes et 
dc se rendre priBOiinier ; il n’etaic done possible d'admettre d’antres 
*' tennes dc capitulation que ceux-la.” (Kapoleon, Memoircs Qibliei 
par Montholon, vol. v. p. 213. ) 
t Lord Orford*s Memoirs, vol. u. p, 250. 

• X 3 
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letters he received and the rumours he heard, formed his 
resolution, and this resolution he next morning formally 
announced, lie resigned his post of Captain General, 
his regiment, in short all his military employments. The 
King was startled, and attempted to alter his determina- 
tion, but in \ain. Thus did the harsh victor of Culloden 
surrender the darling passion and object of his life, — the 
army, — sooner than submit to what ho aeeined an un- 
founded aspersion on his conduct, lie lived till 1765 in 
^eoinj)arative obscurity, and died, perliaps worn out by 
in'aetion, in his forty-sixth" year. It is due to this Princo 
to say, that, aggrieved as 'he tliought himself by the King, 
lie never let fall amidst all his irritation a single word 
inconsistent with lijs strictest duty as a subject or a son. 
It is also remarkable that of all the Ministers in England 
the only one disposed to afford him any countenance oi 
protection was Pitt, — the very man whom the Duke had 
alw^ays 'n tiie nioi.t marked manner thwarted and opposed. 
Kay, Pitt liad dVoii risked the displeasure of his Mastoi 
ratlidr than fail in justice to his enemy. When the King 
had told Pitt thaif he had given the Duke no orders fori 
such a treaty, Pitt had answered with firmness ; But 
“ full powers. Sir, — very full powers ! ” / 

The Princess Dowager behaved on this occasion iii her 
usual spirit of prudence and cautjon. When the, "Duke 
called upon licr, and was beginning to mention hii reso- 
lution to reSi^n, she rang the bell, and asked him if he 
would not see the children ! 

After the battle of Kolin and the Convention of Clostcr- 
Seveii the position of Frederick, — hemmed in on almost 
every side by 'Victorious enemies, — was not only most 
dangerous but well-nigh desperate. To his own eyes it 
seejned so. lie revolved in his thoughts, asid discussed 
^Jth his friends, the voluntary death of OtliOfas a worthy 
example to follow.* ' Fully resolved never to fall alive 
into the liands of his enemies, nor yet to survive any de- 
cisive overthrow, lietcarried about his person a sure 
j)()ison in a small glass pliiul. Yet amidst all his growing 
difficulties, and w'itli the prospect of deatli close before him, 

t i 

* See two letters from Voltaire to Frederick in October 1767. 
(Cfliitrespondance avec le Boi de I^nisse, vo|. i. p. 322^327.) 
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this extraordinary^an never relaxed either in his poetical 
recreations or his warlike designs. He could still find 
amiiscinont in composing an ode, feeble and profane, 
against the Duke of Cumberland.* He could still with 
indomitable skill and energy make every preparation lor 
encountering the Prince dc Soubise. He marched again.-t 
the French commander at the head of only 22,000 men ; 
but these wene veterans, trained in the strictest dis- 
cipline, and full of confidence in their chief. Soubise, on 
the otlier liand, owed his appointment in part to Jus 
illustrious lineage, as head o^ the House of Kohan, nniit 
still more to Court-favour, as ^le minion of Madame de 
Pompadour, but in no degree to his own experience or 
abilities. He had under his orders nearly 40,000 of his 
countrymen, and nearly 20,000 tro^s of the Empire; 
for the Germanic Diet also had been induced to join the 
league against Frederick. On the 5th of November tin* 
two armies came to a battle at liosbach, closq to the plain 
of Liitzen, where in the preceding cgntury Gusffiivus 
Adolplius conquered and fell. By the skilful manq^uvres 
of Frederick the French were brouglii to believe that the* 

• Prussians intended nothing but retreat, and they advanced 
in high spirits as if only to pursue the* fugitives. C)f a 
sudden they found themselves attacked with all tke com- 
pactness of discipline, and all the courage of despair. The 
troops of the Empire, motley crew, fled at the first fire ; 
some of the French regiments showed scarcely greater 
steadiness ; Soubise was bewildered and helpless ; and 
the rout became universal. So rapid was the victory 
that the right wing of the Prussians, under Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, was never engaged at all. Great 
numbers of the French were cut down in their flight by 
the Prussian cavalry, not a few perished in the waters of 
the Saale, and full 7,000 were made prisoners, whl^ a ' 
large amount of baggage, artilleiy, and standards. 

* This ode seems intended as a par(»dy ** do Jeremie et du divin 
“ Bai'ac.” Here are four of the Icaat hobi)linf; lines 
'* £t toi, Stade, Tarchc ou notre Salomon 
“ Pla^a son tabernacle ct son sacre Mammon, 

“ Uelas ! ines tristes yeux vcrroiit ils tes guinces 
“ Par des brigands iri’an 5 ais a Paris amenees.” 

(OSuvres Posthumes, voL xv. p. 212. ed. 1769.) 
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It has been said, with great truth and point, of our 
James the First, that he seemed made up of two men, — 
an able well-read scholar, who wrote,— and a drivelling 
idiot, who acted.* The exact coitverse of this character 
might be aptly applied to Frederick. On the very day after 
the battle of Rosbach the illustrious victor sat down in 
his tent to write in French rhymes a farewell to the 
French army. So coarse and ribald is tliis effusion tliat 
it could only appear in print by the aid of numerous blanks 
and asterisks, and the feebleness of the lines is fully 
4iqual to their ribaldry.* . Alas, for human intellect to 
find even its glory thus blended with its shame ! 

The battle of Rosbach was not more remarkable for its 
military results than ^ror its moral influence. It was 
hailed throughout Germany as a triumph of the Teutonic 
over the Gallic race. It was a victory of their own gained 
by a leader of their own, not by a chief of foreign blood 
and lineage, — a^ Montecuculi or a Prince Eugene. 
ThrAugh'out the. whole of that great and noble-minded 
people . — from tlie Oder to the Rhino, — from the mouth 
of the Elbe to the sources of the Brave,— even in the 
Austrian states themselves, — ^the day of Rosbach was ere ' 
long considered as a common theme of national pride and 
national rejoicing. At this day the fame of IVederick 
has become nearly as dear to all true Germans as the 
fame of Arminius. It ivas a spell tfhich even Jena could 
jpot break, and which shone forth with redoubled power 
after Leipsickr Nay, even on the field of Rosbach itself 
this feeling was already in some degree apparent. It is 

* Edinburfih Review, No. cxxxii p. 31. 

t See the Gb^uvreii Fosthumes, vol. xv. p. 217. Ten of the lines 
(which me at least inulfensivc) wdl be a sufficient trial of the reader’s 
patience : 

1 ** Jc vons VavouG en confidence 

** Qu’apros'iua longue decadence 
** Cc beau laurier de ce taillis 
“ Qu’a votre aspect je rccueillia^ 

“ Je le doife^a votre derricre, 

“ A votre manoeuvre en arridre. 

" Ah taut qne le sort clandestiii 
Yons pla^ra dans xna coiricre 
" Toumez moi toujonrs la visidre 
** Four le bonheur du genre humain.* 
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recorded how onePof Frederick’s soldiers, as be stooped 
to make prisoner one of Soubise’s, suddenly saw, on 
turning round, the sabre of an Austrian cuirassier waving 
in the air, and ready to descend on his own head. 

“ Brother German,” cried the Brandonburgher, “ let mo 
“ have the Frenchman ! ” “ Take him,” answered the 
Austrian, and slowly rode away.* 

So precarious was now Frederick's position that the 
battle of Rosbach, as he said himself, gained him nothing 
but leisure to fight another battle clsewhere.f During 
his absence on the Saalo the ^ustrian armies had poured 
over the mountains into Silesia ; they had defeated the 
Prussians under the Duke of Bevern ; they had taken the 
main fortress, Schweidnitz, amk the capital, Breslau ; 
nearly the whole province was already their’s. A flying 
detachment of 4,0()0 cavalry, under General Haddick, 
had even pushed into Brandenburg, and levied a contri- 
bution from the city of Berlin. The advancing season 
seemed to require winter quarters, but^Frederfek never 
dreamed of rest until Silesia was recovered. lie h^tooed 
by forced marches from the Saale to ^he Oder, gathering 
* reinforcements while he went along. As ho drew near 
Breslau, the Imperial commander, Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, flushed with recent victory, and confident in 
superior numbers, disregarded the prudent advice of 
Marshal Daun, and d^^cended from an almost inaccessible 
position to give the King of Prussia battle on the opejj 
plain. Frederick, who had previously exclaimed that ho • 
would attack the enemy even though he found then! 
entrenched on the church-steeples of Breslau |, was 
overjoyed at the prospect of engaging them on level 
ground. He assembled his officers, and addressed them 
with much earnestness and eloquence, showing the im- 
portance, nay, the necessity to them all, o^victor^^nd* 
bidding them repeat his expressions to their men. Un 
the dth of December, one month from the battle of Ros- 

• Archenholtz, vol. L p. 122. There*were two Austrian cavalry 
regiments at Bosbach 'among the troops of the Empire, (p. 116.) 

t ** Je n’y gagne qne de ponvoir m’opposer avec surety h d’autres 
“ ennemis.” (Lettre an Muquis d*Argens, Nov. 1757. ^nvres 
Posthumes, vol. x. p. 42.) 

{ Preuss, lA^bcns-Geschichtc, voL ii. p. 104» 
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bach, the two armies met at Leuthcn, a 'small village near 
Breslau, Frederick with 40,000, Prince Charles of Ijor- 
raine with between 60,000 and 70,000 men. For several 
hours did the conflict rage doub^^ully and fiercely. It 
was decided mainly by the skill and the spirit of the 
Prussian Monarch. “ The battle of Leu then,” says Na- 
poleon, “ was a master-piece. Did it even stand alone it 
“ would of itself entitle Frederick to imuiortal fame.” * 
In killed, wounded, and taken the Austrians lost no less 
than 27,000 men ; above 60 standards, above 100 cannon, 
sibove 4,000 waggons, became the spoil of the victors; 
Breslau was taken, Schwei^dnitz blockaded, Silesia reco- 
vered ; the remnant of the Imperial forces lied back across 
the mountains; and Fi<jderick, after one of the longest 
and most glorious Campaigns that History records, at 
length allowed himself and his soldiers some repose. 

In no country — scarce even in Prussia — was the 
fame of Fredericl^ more extolled, more widely spread, 
more* tnJiy popular, than in England. His birtliday 
was fept with as much rejoicing as King George’s.* 
The streets of Lor don were illuminated in honour of 
his victories, and the ‘‘ King of Prussia ” becaine a • 
favourite sign at country inns. Religious zeal com- 
bined hi his behalf with military ardour ; the faith of 
his fathers was supposed to be his own ; the scepticism 
of the scoffer was little known, uitless to travellers and 
^atesmen, and he was enthusiastically hailed as the true 
“ Protestant Hero.” The policy of the new administra- 
tion in support of Prussia met, therefore, with general 
applause. Early in 1758 Pitt concluded a new Con- 
vention by which England agreed to pay to Prussia a 
Subsidy of 670,000/. ; and the money was voted witli 
scarce a dissenVient voice in the House of Commons. In 
* combination of parties, and the ascendency 

of the Great Commoner, opposition, even in his absence, 
appeared well nigh defunct or disarmed. On the 21st of 

* ** La bataille de Lcuthen est nn chef-d'oeuvre de mouvemens, de 

** maTKCuvrcs et de resolution ; seule elle suflUrait pour immortaliser 
“ Frederic, et Ini donner rang parmi les plus grands goneraux.” 

» ires pnblies par Moutfaolon, rol v. p. 215.) This battle wus 
called Lissa from the name of the neighbouring woods, 
f JSutick’B History of the War, vol. m. p. 20. 
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March Walpole* ** writes to Mann : “ Mr. Pitt, who has 
“ been laid up with the gout, has been in the House but 
“ twice this winter;” yet not long afterwards he adds : 
“ Our unanimity is prodigious. You ivould as soon hear 
“ ‘ No’ from an old maid as from the House of Com- 
“ mons ! ” * 

The Subsidy to Frederick was by no means the only 
measure takai in England to support the war in Germany. 
The King refused to ratify the Convention of Closter- 
Seven ; indeed, as to several particulars respecting the 
Hessian troops and the obser^'ance of the truce, the Fret/f.h 
had already infringed it. Tihe army at Stado was ac- 
cordingly prepared for a fresh campaign, and a sum for 
its maintenance voted by the English Parliament, t On 
the recommendation of the King o^Priissia, its command 
was intrusted to Prince P'erdinand of Brunswick, brother 
of the Duke of that name. Prince Ferdinand, now thirty- 
seven years of age, had already atta^cd high distinction 
in the Prussian service, and still held* high rank Ih it as 
General, and Governor of Magdeburg. His ^nilkary 
talents were worthy a pupil of Frederick ; in the held he 
was ever cairn, collected, skilful, and intrepid. Humanity 
to the vanquished, and consideration for his own officers 
and soldiers, were not the least conspicuous of ^is many 
good qualities. Amongst the scoffers at Frederick’s 
Court he had been iflways steady and sincere, though un- 
affeerted, in his adherence to Ilevealed Keligion. 
private life his tastes and habits were Sucli as a great* 
General but seldom forms. A shrewd observer, who passed 
through Brunswick a few years after the peace, and who 
was presented to the Prince, thus describes him: “ He is 
“ of a ceremonious politeness, splendid in his manner of 
“ living, attentive even to the minutest points of his 
“ toilet, and fond of variety and magnifice’^ce in dr^.” % 

Tlie command of the Hanoverian army was assumed 
by Prince Ferdinand only a few days after the battle of 

* To Sir Horace Mann, December sft. 1758. 

f “ Last week, in the House of Commons, above ten millions 

** were granted, and the whole Hanover army taken into British 
“ pay, with but one single negative, which was Mr. Vyner’s.” (Lord 
Cliesterfiold to his son, April 25. 1758.) • 

{ Dr. Moore, View of Society in France, Germany, &c. Letj^r 56. 
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Rosbacli^ and his arrival from that field of victory inspir- 
ing the troops with new confidence, he gained almost im- 
mediately several small advantages over the French ; but, 
severe weather setting in, both generals soon established 
themselves in winter quiiriers ; Prince Ferdinand at 
Liineburg, and tlic Duke de Richelieu at Hanover. 

At home the harmony of the Session was scarcely 
broken by a slight disagreement between thy two Houses 
on a proposed extension of the Habeas Corpus. The 
original Act in the reign of Charles the Second referred 
ohly to persons arrested onfcriniinal charges. Now an 
instance had recently occurred of a gentleman being, by 
some mistake, pressed for a footsoldier, and confined in 
the Savoy, when his friends, on applying for a Habeas 
Corj)us, found that tlTe case did not come within the pro- 
visions of the Rill. No hardship ensued in this instance, 
because the gentleman thus imprisoned was released upon 
an application to th«. Secretary at War ; but it tended to 
direct public attention towards tlie deficiencies of the. law. 
Cases vrere imagined, — without any violent stretch of 
probability, — of a wife wrongfully immured by her hus- 
band, of a daughter by her father, of an alleged lunatic 
by his physician, for whom no redress could be obtained. 
Pratt, the new Attorney General, applied himself with 
zeal to this grievance, and introduced a Bill extending 
the Habeas Corpus to other eases of” confinement besides 
ttpsc resulting from the allegation of crime. It was a 
' noble sight thus to behold the first advocate of the Crown 
appearing the firmest champion against Prerogative.* 
The Bill passed the Commons, — opposed, indeed, by Fox, 
and a very few others, — but supported by the two highest 
authorities then to be found in that assembly, — Secretary 
Pitt and Speakier Onslow. Far different w^s its re- 
ceptMfe in th^ House of Peers. Lords Temple, Talbot, 
and Stanhope spoke well' in its behalf; they were speedily 
overwhelmed, however, by the superior ability and weight 
of Hardwicke and Mans^eld. Of the latter, we are told 
by Horace Walpole, although a warm friend to the pro- 
posed extension, “ I am not averse to own that 1 never 

* LoiM Orford's Memoirs, voL ii p. 28?. See also his letter to 
Coni\^, June 4. 1758. 
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heard so much Argument, so much sense, so much oratory 

“ united Perhaps it was the only speech that in 

my time at least had real effect ; that is, convinced 
“ many persons.” — HUrdwicke unfolded numerous doubts 
and objections of detail; — how hard to bring up a wife, 
a daughter, or a lunatic, from, perhaps, the remotest 
corner of the kingdom, and at one’s own expense, without 
the least satisfaction from the persons who make such 
application, and while there may not be the slightest real 
grievance in the case ! He acknowledged that he had, 
indeed, long been sensible j^f one defect in the law rf 
Habeas Corpus, and wished it^to be supplied, but he found 
not the least provision for it in the present Bill, — and 
that was, a power to a single Judge, during the vacation, 
to enforce a speedy return to an Habeas Corpus writ.* 
On the whole, he prevailed upon their Lordships to take 
the opinions of the Judges; but these opinions, sepa- 
rately delivered, proved to be discordiu^it anc^inconclusive. 
Still following Hardwicke’s guidance the Pceriy then 
threw out the Bill, but directed the Judges to j;>repare 
for the next Session another Bill, ^tending the power 
of granting and enforcing the writ during the vacation. 
Such an order served at the moment -to allay tlie popu- 
lar excitement ; and that once appeased, no further pro- 
gress was made witli the promised measure. 

It may be observed, I think, without injustice, that 
the course pursued by the Peers in regard to tlie Habeas 
Corpus Act has not been honourable to th^ir judgment of* 
consistent with other parts of their conduct. Even in 
the original measure under Charles the Second the Bill 
had passed their House only by trick or chance. Bishop 
Burnet tells us, how, upon that division, Lord Grey, the 
teller in behalf of the Bill, availed himself of the eccen- 
tricity of his colleague, Lord Norreys, an od^ abseni'vqan,* 
to reckon a corpulent Peer who jvalked in as ten votes in- 
stead of one, — how the miscalculation passed current, — 
and how it decided the success of the measure, f In 1758 


* From Lord Hardwicks original notes ; Parliamentary History, 
Yol. XV, p. 897. 

t History of his Own Time, voL ii. p. 256. ed. Oxf 1833/ with & 
note of Speaker Onslow in corroboration of the story. 
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we find no friendly spirit to its extension and support. 
It was not till 1816 that nearly the same amendment as 
Pratt had proposed, coupled with Lord llardwicke’s sug- 
gestion, was again introduced by Serjeant Onslow, when 
it passed without much opposition or notice, or any re- 
newed reference to the Judges.* 

The internal tranquillity of England, — where aU 
parties, Whig or Tory, were rapidly bier ding into an 
emulous support of Pitt, — was set off as with a foil by 
the rising troubles of Ireland. The Duke of Bedford, the 
ift'w Lord Lieutenant, himself of violent passions, was ill- 
fitted for quelling or dirccti;i;Lg the passions of others. But 
with all his faults of temper he was an honest and honour- 
able man, and had entered on his Vice-Royalty with up- 
right intentions. He had professed and resolved to ob 
.serve a complete neutrality between the contending 
parties. He had begun with exacting strict attendance 
at their posts from, all persons in civil employment, and 
refusing ‘leaves qf absence to officers and chaplains of 
regimepts; nor did he omit, — finding the revenue bur 
dened with so many useless charges, — some angry dia- 
tribe's against Irish pensions. Unfortunately he was too 
much under the influence of his Secretary and favourite, 
Higby, gay, jovial, not over-scrupulous placeman. With 
such a counsellor the rigid virtue of the new Lord Lieu- 
tenant speedily relaxed. The Queen Dowager of Prussia 
J^id lately died, and by her demise there reverted to tlie 
Crown a pension of 800Z. a year, which had be(*n secretly 
granteil to her on the Irish Establishment at the period 
of her ill-treatment by her harsh and penurious husband. 
This pension Bedford was persuaded to ask for Lady 
Betty Waidegrave, sister to his Duchess. He obtained 
it, — but immediately roused against his government 
"wlu^t 1 [^ver of natriotism or of public spirit was then to be 
found in Ireland. In like manner his views of public 
policy, so lofty at the outset, speedily dwindled into do- 
natives and quiet. This appears from his own private 
Diary of May 24. 1 758. Aa things arc circumstanced, 

business may be easily carried on the next Session, but 

* Hansard's Debates, Febmary 14. 1816. &c. See also Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 138. ed. 1825. 
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“ these means His Majesty may do what he pleases with 
“ this country.” * Nor was His Grace more steady in 
his purpose of strict impartiality between the factions. 
There were at that time three in the Irish -Parliament ; 
firsts that of the Primate Stone; secondly, that of the 
Speaker Ponsonby ; thirdly, that of Lord Kildare, the 
head of the great family of Fitzgerald. Towards this 
last party the Lord Lieutenant ere long began strongly 
to incline, on account of his friendship with Fox, whose 
sister-in-law was the wife of JGldare. • 

It must be acknowledged strange, and but little to 
the credit of Irish politics at this time, to find an Arch- 
bishop and a Speaker the chiefs of the rival Parlia- 
mentary cabals. The former evil* had been fomented 
avowedly, and as a matter of design, by the late Primate 
Boulter. “The Bishops here,” says he, in one of his 
letters, “ are the persons on whom th^ Government must 
** depend for doing the public business.” f if an- 
other of Boulter’s maxims to place the Irish mitres- on 
none but English heads — to strengthen, as it was called, • 
the English interest, — a most false and suicidal policy. 

Two other peculiarities of the Irish Government at 
this period, tliough far less important, may yet disserve a 
passing notice. It was usual for every Lord Lieutenant 
to absent himself frodi his post during the second year of 
his Vicc-Iloyalty, so as to pocket its salary without ij^ 
curring its oxpenses.§ — The choice of thS Secretary de- • 
pended solely on the Lord Lieutenant, instead of being, 
as now, a subject of care and thought to the Prime Mi- 
nister ; a change which indicates a far difTcrent degree 

and direction of responsibility in the inferior officer. || 

• 

* Bedford Correspondence, vol. ii p. 335. * V 

t To the Duke of Newco^e, April 30. 1728. — Suiter’s Lettcrb, 
vol. i. p.238. 

} Thus, for instance, on the dangerous illness of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Boulter writes, ** I hope that native will he thought of 

** for that place.” (To the Bishop of London, December 21. 1728.) 
See also Hallam’s Constit. Hist., vol. iii p. 542. 

§ This is stated incidentally, and as a matter of course, in Lord 
Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 279. . 

II We may trace the transition state (as a geologist would mrm it) 
between the, two systems in a letter from Pitt to the DuJfe of 
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The Paxliamentary History of Ireland, which ends 
with the Union of 1800, can scarcely be said to com- 
mence until 1753. Previous to that year tliere had 
been occasional and violent outbreaks, as in the case of 
Wood’s half-pence, —there had been little confederacies 
of family interests struggling for places and pensions, — 
but no regular and systematic party combinations. It is 
ob8crve<l by a contemporary, that up to 1^53 the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons had never been able to 
muster above twenty-eight steady votes against any Go- 
vernment* ; but so rapid \yas the rise in importance of 
the Irish House of Commqns that a borough sold in 1754 
for three times as much money as was given in l750.t 
The troubles of 1753 had begun by a quarrel between 
Lord George Sackfille, the Secretary under the Vicc- 
Royalty of Dorset, and the Speaker Boyle, both men of 
ambition and ability. In 1756 Boyle was quieted by the 
Earldom of Shannon, and a pension of 2,000/. a year; 
but this Vxamplq of rewarded faction in the Chair was 
teippt^pg, and, as we have already seen, was followed by 
his successor. Via^ent as were these altercations, many 
of them turned on truly trifling points. The only one ot ' 
real importance was the disposal of the surplus revenue. 
This tl '3 House of Commons wished to apply to the 
liquidation of debt. The Government concurred in this 
mode of application, but contended that any surplus of 
revenue belonged of right to the Crown, and could not 
^)e disposed of^ without its consent and approval. It was 
from the looseness of practice in Ireland as to clauses of 
appropriation that sprung this controversy, which could 
never have arisen according to English forms. In the 
I'esult the Castle (for so the Government was termed at 
Dublin) carried by nirrow majorities some votes in fa- 
‘voTjjr 01 its authority; but the real victory remained 
with its opponents, wha took care, by strict application 
of the revenue, to guard against the recurrence of any 
unapplied surplus.;]' ^ 

Butland, October 28. 1785. (CoireBpondenoe privately printed, 
1842.) 

* Lord Orford'B Memoirs, vol. I p. 245. 

f HMy*8 life of Charlemont, voL i p. 82. 

7 Ha11ajn*8 Constit. Hist voL iii p 543. 
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Tumults^ though petty, and almost confined to Dublin, 
yet indicating the growth of popular ferment, kept pace 
with these Parliamentary discussions. Thus in 1754, 
an actor at the Thcatih having refused to repeat some 
lines which appeared to rcdect on men in office, tuid 
Slier idan, the Manager, not coming forward to justify the 
prohibition, the audience demolished the inside or the 
house, and redi^ced it to a shell. Thus also in 1759 the 
idea of an union with England was afloat ; the English 
Government was supposed to entertain some such view ; 
and one of the principal Irisl^Peers, Lord Hillsborough,^ 
had let fall an expression in it^ favour. Immediately all 
Dublin caught the alarm ; the quiet citizens protested ; 
the mob rose in arms, ahe riotevs possessed themselves 
of the principal streets leading to tli8 Houses of Parlia- 
ment, stopped the Members as they passed along, and 
obliged them to take an oath that they would vote against 
an Union. This oath they administer^, amongst others, 
to the Lord Chancellor and to the Bishop of^Kiltahi. 
Several persons were stiU more roughly handled. •Th »7 
stripped of his clothes one Rowley, %rich Presbyterian, 
•and were proceeding to drown him in the Liffey, when 
they were, though with difficulty, 'dissuaded. Lord Iri- 
chiquin was despoiled of his periwig and red ribflfid b(j- 
fore the oath was proposed to him for repetition. His 
Ixirdship had an impediment in his speech ; the riotci's 
mistook his stammering for doubt and hesitation, and they», 
would probably have torn him to pieces had^iot some one 
in the crowd called out that his name was O’Brien, upon 
which their fury was turned to acclamation. They next 
forced their way into the House of Lords, where tliey 
found Lord Earnham taking the legal oaAis on the death 
of his father, instead of which they made hifii i,Akc iheir’s. 
Their recklessness, as usual, growing with ^ts own in- 
dulgence, they proceeded to various other acts of gross 
outrage in the Upper House, placed an old woman on 
the Royal Throne, and brought her pipes and tobacco. 
Meanwhile the IVivy Council ha8 been hastily called 
together, and advised the summoning a troop of horse to 
the rescue. This was done accordingly, though the 
troopers were ordered not to fire ; but, riding in among^ the 
mob with their swords drawn, and cutting and slashing, 
VOL. IV. . K. " 
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they did not quell the tumult until aft^ the loss of fifteen 
or sixteen lives.* 

It is one among the evils of long-continued misrule, 
that any departure from it seem.^ at first almost as hurt- 
ful and as hateful as itself. Scarce ever in the early 
periods of national release do we find a just mean be- 
tween servitude and turbulence. The rising aspirations 
of the Irish for freedom were manifcstei^/at this time by 
the rankest faction in their Parliament, — by the most 
wanton riots out of doors. Nor is it less remarkable 
* how seldom these throes qpd struggles of the infant Op- 
position were aimed against any of the true points of 
their misgovernment. For the ipisgovernment of Ireland 
nt that period was undoubtedly great and grievous, from 
whatever aspect may choose to view it. If we feel 
any sympathy or relenting towards the great mass of the 
population, — the Eoman Catholics, — if we detest op- 
pression even wljpre it profits us, — if we deem it unwise 
to V>xasperate by ill-trcatmcnt their, or any other, creed 
into«a party-symbol, — if we think that their peaceable 
conduct during the two insurrections of 1715 and 1745 
might have inspired some confidence or deserved somt 
favour, — we shall mourn to find that they were still 
denied: by law the education of their children, — that no 
Papist was allowed to keep a school, or to send his family 
for instruction in his tenets beyond seas, — that a lady 
. holding such tenets, and left a widow, could not bo guar- 
dian to any^3hild, not even to her own, that on suspi- 
cion as to any of these things the burden of proving the 
negative was thrown on the accused, — that conversion 
to the Protestant faith was rewarded as a merit, and con- 
version from i\ punished as a crime, — that among the 
holders of reiki property a Protestant son was enabled in 
a -manner to disinherit a Papist father, — thht no new 
lands coula be acquired by the proscribed party, except 
on short terms and rents not less than two thirds of the 
full value, — that two Justices might at any time search 
any of their houses tor arms. Blackstone himself could 
only excuse such statutes on the plea that they were 

I Lord Orfbrd's Memoirs, yolLp. 338., vol. iL p. 401 — 407. 
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seldom exerted to their utmost rigour.* — But if, on the 
contrary, wo incline to * think that such severities were 
justified, either by tha duty of religious conversion or 
by the danger of Stuart Pretenders, we shall, even from 
that point of view, find abundant cause to condemn the 
slackness of the ruling powers towards accomplishing 
their own designs. — We shall concur with the excellent 
Bishop Berkefty in lamenting the neglect of the Irish 
language, the absence of all missionary zeal, the fre- 
quency of pluralities and non-residence at that tiine^ 
among the Clergy, f — We shiRl join a most accomplished 
Lord Lieutenant in desiring measures for the education, 
on right principles, of Connaught and Kerry. “ Let us 
“ make them know,** he says, that tl^rc is a God, a King, 
** and a Government, — three things to which they are at 
“ present utter strangers.” J — We shall grieve to behold 
the Protestant Charter- Schools, intended by Primate 
Boulter as the most powerful engine natidnabcoqyer- 
sion, so often dwindling into mere potty^instruments for 
personal advantage. — We shall inveigh against Ithoso 
factious schisms and selfish aims whfbh so long divided 
and disgraced the dominant party, and v^hich at length 
have opened an ever-widening inlet to the vanqj^shed. 
How dark a shadow have such bygone abuses cast for- 
ward, even over our ovn times ! How large a share of 
the furious animosities which still prevail in Ireland are 
clearly owing, not to any actual pressure fqlt at present,* 
but only to the bitter recollections of the past! 

* Comment, voL iv. p. 56. od. 1825. According to Montesquieu: 

" Ces loix sont si rgprimantes qu’elles font tout ll mal qui peut se 
faire de sang-firoid.* (Esprit des Loix, livre xix. ^ 27.) 
t Berkeley's Works, vol. ii. p. 381, &c. ed. 1784. 
t Earl of Chesterfield to Bishop Chenevix, October % 1 755 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tbb warfare of 1758 was waged through all the four 
quarters of the globe. In India, as we shall more fully 
4 sec hereafter, the Gallic power had begun to sink before 
the fortune of England and the genius of Clive. — In 
Africa the French had succeeded in engrossing to them- 
selves the gum trade, /ilong hve hundred miles of coast, 
from Gape Blanco to the river Gambia ; they had built 
Fort Louis within the mouth of the Senegal ; they had 
fortified the island of Goree. The idea of dispossessing 
them from these important settlements was first conceived 
by Mr. Thomas^ Gumming, a Quaker merchant. Peaceful 
af wgre both the tenets of his faith and the habits of his 
calling, he was nq,t withheld by either from framing a 
scheme of military conquest.* This scheme he submitted 
to the Boards of Trade and Admiralty. It was approved ; 
and aismall squadron was despatched, under Captain 
Marsh, having on board Mr. Gumming himself, and a few 
hundred marines. On the 23d of April they appeared in 
sight of St. Louis, and no sooner were their forces landed 
than the FiMknch, finding themselves uUKlual to resist- 
ance, agreed to a capitulation on honourable terms. 

The English armament was itself, as it proved, in- 
adequate to the further conquest of Goree ; but later in 
the year a fre^rh armament on a larger scale was de- 
spatched fronk home, — the command being entrusted to 
Commodore Keppel, the same officer who liad sat on 
-Byng's Cofitt Martia}^ He had on board 700 men of 
regular troops, while the French garrison of Goree could 
not muster half that number. The attack took place on 

* When taunted with thia rehgious inconsis&ency, Mr. Camming 
used to answer hj eimlaiming that his military schemes, if there were 
Imt the blessing of Providence upon them, might all be accomplished 
with4it shedding a drop of human blood I (See an apologetic note 
intigmollett's Histoxy, book in. ch, ix. sect L) 
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the 29th of December. For several hours the British 
sliips poured in their .broadsides, while the fire was 
briskly returned fron\ the batteries on shore ; but the 
former at length prevailed ; the French Governor was 
compelled to strike liis colours, and surrender at discre- 
tion. Daring the conflict the opposite shore of the Con- 
tinent had been lined with crowds of negroes, who 
expressed tlnjir interest or surprise by loud shouts and 
uncouth gesticulations.* 

America became the scene of greater operations. Fitt 
had early directed his attention to this quarter, hatr" 
planned the conquest of CapeiBreton and St. John's, had 
sent out considerable reinforcements, and what was, per- 
haps, still more effectual for silbcess, had recalled the 
Earl of Loudoun. As the commander of the intended 
expedition, his good judgment selected for the army 
General Amherst, afterwards Lord Amherst; for the 
fleet. Admiral Boscawen. Wolfe likewise, wl^ had at- 
tracted Pitt’s notice by his behaviour 4)efore Kochefort, 
was despatched with the rank of Brigadier General, and 
as second in command. In these military appointments " 
* Pitt disregarded the claims of seniority, passing over 
many officers of older standing, but inferior meritf 
This principle of selection (but skilfully and sJTaringly 
applied) was, no doubt, among the main causes at this 
period of the sudden revival of the British spirit, and 
the surpassing glory of the British arms. ^The claims 
patronage were now as little heeded as those of seniority. 
It was no longer asked, as under the Pelhams, before an 
officer was named : In what borough or county has he 
votes? Of what Duke or Earl is he^cousin? — Every 
man in the public service now felt that a superior eye 
was upon him, quick to discern and read}^ to reward his, 
deserts ; with such an impulse he soon weqf beyond the 
line of mere cold, strict, formal* duty ; he set his whole 
heart and soul to the business, and ere long Victory came 
to crown his exertions. 

* Goree had been first planted by the Dutch in 1617. In 1677 it 
fell into the hands of the French nnder the Count d’Estrees. The 
name is derived from Goeree, in Dutch ** a good road for shipping." 
(Eiitick’s History of the War, voL iiL f. 270.) * 

t Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 261. 

-.X 8 
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Tlie armament under Amherst and Boscaw^en was 
assembled at Halifax, consisting of 150 sail, and of 12,0(X) 
soldiers. On the 2d of June it* came to anchor within 
seven miles of Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton. 
The land-defences of this place had been carefully 
strengthened by the French in expectation of an attack ; 
five ships of the line were drawn up in the harbour, and 
the garrison, soldiers and marines together exceeded 
6,000 men. It was with much difficulty and after stout 
resistance that the English effected their landing. Wolfe 
was the first to spring frpm the boats into the raging 
surf, and cheer on his soldiers to the charge. During the 
whole siege his ardour and activity were equally con- 
spicuous. The conduct «Jof General Amherst also deserves 
high praise ; and almost cordial co-operation, — another 
proof how judiciously the chiefs had been chosen, — pre- 
vailed between himself and Admiral Boscawen. For the 
besieged, they kept up their fire with much spirit, and 
attempted several sallies, but before the close of July, 
many /)f their cannon being dismounted, and divers prac- 
ticable breaches made in the walls, they were compelled 
to capitulate. The garrison became prisoners of war,' 
and were transported to England. Besides the ships 
captured in the harbour, a largo amount of stores and 
ammunition was found in the place. The whole island 
of Cape Breton submitted on the fall of its capital, and 
the island of St. John’s followed the fate of Cape Breton, 
being occupied by Colonel Lord Rollo with a detachment 
of troops. The name of St. John’s was afterwards, in 
compliment to the Iloyal Family, altered to Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island. These happy news were transmitted to 
England througl^ Captain Amherst, brother of the Gene- 
ral and father of the present Earl, and he was also 
entrusted with eleven pair of French colours taken at 
Jjouisburg. ^Theae trojjiies were, by His Majest/s com- 
mand, carried in procession, with kettle-drums and 
trumpets sounding, from Kensington Palace to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and there deposited amidst a salute of cannon 
and other public demonstrations of triumph. Nor were 
such rejoicings confined to London ; a great number of 
other, towns and corpoi^tions lighted bonfires in the 
strfeft, and sent addresses of congratulation to the King. 
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On the continent of America General Abercromhie 
bad become senior officer by the recall of Lord Loudoun. 
Mr. Pitt, though not willing to entrust him with the en- 
terprise against Cape llreton, had proposed to him a 
more limited and less arduous sphere for his operations, 
— to reduce the French forts on the Lakes George and 
Champlain, and thus open a way for the future conquest 
of Canada. J^^cordingly the General began his march 
from New YorK at the head of 6,000 regular troops and 
10,000 provincial militia. With these ho embarked on 
Lake George, his main object being Ticondcroga, 
strong fort on a neck of land *bet ween Lake George and 
Lake Champlain. The EnglAh effected their landing 
without hindrance, and gained sqpie advantage over the 
French in a petty skirmish, in wl^ch, however. Lord 
ITowe, one of their ablest officers, fell. “ His life,*’ says 
an historian, had been long enough for his honour, but 
not for his country.”* The enemy were scarce 4,000 
strong, but headed by their Commafider in ahief. the 
Marquis de Montcalm, and occupying a Arong entrenched 
camp close upon the fort. Their breast-workf^ were 
•eight fejet in height, and had in front'barricades of felled 
trees, with the branches outwards. So misinformed or 
so presumptuous was General Abercrombie, thaj^ho ex- 
pected to forco this strong position by musketry alone, 
and resolved to commence his attack without awaiting 
his artillery, which, for want of good roads, was yet 
lagging in the rear. Thus, on the 8th of J nJy, the British 
troops marched up to the onset with undaunted courage*, 
and bravely continued the fire for several hours ; but the 
difficulties before them proved insurmountable, and they 
were at length withdrawn, after a lots, in killed and 
wounded, of nearly 2,000 men. The General, who is 
accused of never having approached the scene of actual , 
conflict nearer than the post of Saw-Mills^ two miles 
distant f, was as precipitate in lifs final retreat as in his 


* Annual Register, 1758, p. 73. This useful compilation begins 
with 1768, and has been continued by different hands until the pre- 
sent time. The earlier narratives (ascribed principally to Burke) are 
written with great spirit, and compiled with groat care, 
f Entick’s llistory, voL iii. p 258. 
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first attack. FarlQtoin seeking to retrieFee his disaster, or 
making use of his greatly superior force> he haatened to 
*re-embark his men, and to returti whence he came. So 
headlong was his course, that, aSa an officer present in- 
forms us, a great number of entrenching tools, and 
several boatloads of provisions, were left behind; — all 
** strong indications,” he ad^ of an unaccountable 
“ panic.” 

At Philadelphia a much less considerable force had 
been assembled under Brigadier Forbes, and had received 
orders from England to ad^nce against Fort Duquesne. 
This line of march, destitute at that time of all military 
roads, and beset with morasses and mountains, was 
fraught with no comnon difficulties; these, however, 
were courageously overcome, and, as the English ap- 
proached, the French garrison of Fort Duquesne, — 

, struck with alarm, — dismantled their works, and with- 
drew. Thus, on the 25th of November, Brigadier Forbes 
tookipcateable ppssession of the place. He repaired this 
fo^t, ^e contention for which had been one main cause 
of the war, and, wifli the unanimous concurrence of his 
officers, altered its name to Pittsburg, — a wellrcarnedi 
compliment to the Minister who had planned ita conquest. 

In England, Mr. Pitt, undeterred by the failure before 
Rochefort, was still firmly bent on expeditions to the 
coast of France. A formidable armament assembled at 
Spithead, its precise destination remaining strictly secret. 
*No less than 14,000 troops of the line and 6,000 marines 
went on board; having for their chief, Charles, second 
Duke of Marlborough, a man, beyond all question, brave, 
good-natured, and generous, but of no shining talents in 
the field or else\f here. Second in command was the late 
Secretary for (Ireland, Lord George Sackville. With 
> these embarked a crowd of high-born volunteers, — “ the 
“ purplost Ifiobd of £t)gland,” says Horace Walpole.* — 
At the head of the nav^ branch was Commodore Howe ; 
Lord Anson also emb^ked with the expedition, but stood 

* To Sir H. Mann, June 11. 1758. This phrase is derived from 
the Sangre Azidof the Castilluuis, — a phrase bjr which they express a 
descent 

^ ** Through the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain.'* 
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out to sea with the larger ships. oH the 5th of June 
tlie transports cast ancbpr in the Bay of Cancalle. Next 
day the troops, being spt on shore, were le'^ by the Duke 
of Marlborough against St. Malo. The strength of the 
fortifications precluded a coup de main *, but Ae Duke 
set on fire and destroyed, almost under the cannon of the 
place, a great quantity of naval stores, three ships of war, 
and about 139 privateers and trading craft. After this 
feat the troops were quietly re-embarked. The armament 
in its further progress appeared before both Granville and 
Cherbourg, but was restrained from any attack by thf^ 
state either of the weather o%the works. On the 1st of 
July it was again anchored safe at Spithead. There is 
no doubt that the damage done*to the French shipping 
had been considerable, and that thff apprehension or the 
approach of this expedition had^ effectually withheld tlie 
French from sending any succours to Germany. This- 
effect was frequently and warmly ackRowledged in Prince 
Ferdinand’s despatches. On the other hand,* it dkn as 
little be denied that the results of this great argiament 
were far from corresponding to the Mims it had cost, or to# 
the hopes it had excited. Mr. Fox, and other grumblers, 
called it Ibreaking windows with guineas, and applied the 
fable of the mountain and the mouse.f Mord^er, the 
speedy re-embarkatiqn of the troops, which must attend 
this kind of warfare, ”has always an appearance of flight, 
and affords matter of triumph to an enemy. The Ki-sp; 
remarked of this expedition very sensibly* : “ I never had"* 

any opinion of it ; we shall brag of having burnt their 
“ ships, and they of driving us away.” { 

Next month, however, the attempt w^ resumed with a 
smaller force. On this second occasion the command had 
been offered to Lord George Sackville, bbt he, preferring 
to serve under the Duke of Marlborough^in Germany, 
replied that he was “ tired of buecaneering 1” The com- 

* ** Sur le plus gnmd de cei ilots de on a bati St Halo, qui 

** ^ maree haute ne tiraat i la terre que par la grande rotib. ... — 

A maree basso le parapet est souvent a soixante piods des dots.*’ 
(Mbmoires d’un Touriste (H. Beyle), voL iL p. 144. ed. Bruxelles, 
18380 

t Lord Chestetfibld to his son, June 27. 1758. 

i Lord Orford’i Memoirs^ voL ii. p. 305. 
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mand, therefore, devolved on General Bligh, a worn-out 
veteran. With him embarked the joung and high -spirited 
Prince Edward, next brother to the Prince of Wales. 
The troops being set on shore near Cherbourg, found the 
town forsaken by the gari Ison, and proceeded to destroy 
the forts and the basin. So strong and compact was the 
masonry of the latter that for a long time it baffled the 
miner's tools. It bore an inscription corninomorating its 
construction through the orders of Cardinal Fleury and 
the plans of Marshal Asfeld, and announcing that it 
Tlood for all eternity*; — 4hat eternity, as it proved, 
lasted less than thirty yeai^sl 170 pieces of iron cannon 
were destroyed ; twenty-two of fine brass were embarked, 
and afterwards carried ftrith great pomp and procession 
through the City of IJbndon to the Tower. But whatever 
glory might redound to the British troops from such tro- 
phies became tarnished Tby their own ill-conduct ; dis- 
cipline was neglected by the officers; and the common 
men, liotwithstanding a Manifesto promising protection 
to the cpcaceablo inhc.b'*tants, disgraced themselves by 
^numerous acts of plunder and riot 

The destruction being completed, and the troc^ps re- 
' embarked, they steered towards St. Malo, and were again 
set on ^jhbre. It was found, however, (as the commanders 
should have known from the former expedition,) that 
St. Malo was too strong to be attaclced with any prospect 
success. Thus then the army was allowed to rove in 
desultory manner over the adjoining district without 
any settled plan, and committing numerous excesses. At 
length, news was brought that the Duke of Aiguillon was 
approaching at tl^ hei^ of superior forces, and our troops 
hastened to rejoin the ships in the bay of St. Cast. But 
here there was* no care taken to cover and pxjoteet the 
embarkation.^ The French kept aloof until, on the 11th 
of September, the wholes army was on board, except the 
rear-guard of 1,500 men under Major Ck$neral Dury; 

* LimOTZCX XV JUSBU'* 

FLOJUAS CONBILIO 
ASFfiLDl PUOTU 
IR AXVUH 8TAT HABO MOLES. 

An, KstnnD Victrix . . • • shaul Pxincipem, sapientem, heroa pos- 
teritati lommendat 
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they then began* a regular and well-concerted attack. 
General Dury himself .was dangerously wounded, and 
attempting to swim toT^ards his ships was drowned ; and 
the whole English loss in killed and prisoners was nearly 
1,000 men. So strong was the public feeling against 
Bligh for his miscarriage at St. Cast that he found it 
necessary on his return to England to resign both his 
regiment and kis government.* 

On the Elbe, the new General of the Hanoverian army, 
Princo Ferdinand of Brunswick, commenced his cam- 
paign before the close of February. He had no longer* 
the Duke de Ilichchcu before Wm •, that chief had so far 
alienated Hanover, and ruined his own army, by his ex- 
actions and want of discipline, thit he had been recalled 
to Paris. In his phu^e had come the%ount de Clermont, 
a Prince of the Blood Iloyal, v^olly inexperienced in 
war, and chiefly known as holding the rich abbey of St. 
Germain. The wits of Paris used to aay of hin^ that be 
preached like a soldier and fought like an apostle ! t *Be- 
ibre his arrival the French forces were reduceito’a 
dismal situation by their own excesses, by sickness, by 
^he want of due supplies, and by the severity of the 
season. It is alleged that Count de Clermont hereupon 
wrote to his Sovereign as follows : — That ho haST found 
His Majesty’s army divided into three bodies, one above 
ground, who were become a parcel of thieves and vaga- 
bonds, and all in rags; — another under ground; — and* 
the third in the hospitals. Therefore he desired His 
Majesty’s instructions whether he should endeavour to 
bring the first away, or whether he should stay till it had 
joined the other two. | • 

Thus then the French forces were in no condition to 


* The French commander was no less blamed thall the English. 

** M. d’Aiguilloxi, au lieu de se mettre^^la tetc des troupes, monta 
** dans un moulin, d*ou il yit Taction et les Anglais repousses.” 
(Memoires de Besonval, vol. iL p. 172.) ^ 
t' ** Moiti€ casaque, moitic rabat, 

** Clermont en vaut bien un autre, 

** n prBche oomme un soldat 
** £t se bat comme un aputre.” 

PreusB, Lebens-Geschidite, voL U. ISS. 
t Entick’s Histoiy, vol. liL p. 126. 
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withstand the Hanoverian when advan^ng with boldness 
and directed with ability. As. Prince Ferdinand ap- 
proached, the enemy retired suoc^sively from Zelle, from 
Hanover, from Hameln ; and they were dislodged at 
Hoya on the Weser, with the loss of 1,500 prisoners. 
The whole Electorate was recovered for King George, 
but was found most grievously plundered and im- 
poverished. “ We are a ruined people ii# this country,” 
writes a gentleman of Zelle, on the 9th of March, “ and 
“ God knows how we shall or can maintain ourselves. 

“ I have been thisp week out of town, and have 

“ found most people these, as 1 may say, naked ; they 
“ creep together like sheep, to keep one another warm ; 
** and they have nothiilfg left to live upon.” But one at 
least of the Frencl? generals stands clear from the guilt 
of having caused such gufferings. The Duke de Randan, 
Governor of the town of Hanover, had not only taken 
efTedtual^mcasure&hrfor restraining his garrison within the 
bouhds of discipline, but when he commenced his retreat, 
instead of destroying the magazines of provisions which 
he could not remove, according to the usual practice of 
war, he ordered them to be distributed among l<ie poor.* 
His name, — and this was surely no light compliment 
after ffich a conquest, — was gratefully commemorated in 
the sermons preached at Hanover on the day of solemn 
thanksgiving for their national deliverance. 

•* Still retreating, and still pursued, the French gradually 
fell back to the Rhine, and crossed that river near WeseL 
Prince Ferdinand, with equal skill and spirit, effected his 
own passage in the neighbourhood of the enemy, and on 
tlie 23d of Junejbrought them to a battle at Crefeld, when, 
notwithstanding their superiority of numbers, the French 
were worsted with a loss of 6,000 men. The first result 
of this victjpry was the fall of Dusseldorp, which Prince 
Ferdinand immediately; invested, and in a few days re- 
duced. But the battm of Crefdd had also important 
consequences both inJParis and in London. The French 
Ministers, exasperated at their failure, recalled their 
fincapable commander, and sent in bis place the Ma- 
resew de Contades at the head of considerable reinforce- 
ments. They also directed the Ptince de Soubise to 
attempt a diversion by marching forward from Hanau 
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into Hesse. Tlfls order was promptly executed, and the 
Hessians were overthrown, with heavy loss Under all 
tlie>e circumstances, Prince Ferdinand, finding it im- 
possible to maintain his position beyond the Khine, or to 
bring the enemy to another conflict, retired into West- 
phalia, fixing ills head-quarters at Munster. 

British auxiliaries, however, were already on their way 
to reinforce Nm. So elated was the whole nation at the 
gallantry and success of Prince Ferdinand at Crefcld, 
that Pitt found himself supported, nay impelled, by the 
public feeling, when he adopted the bold measure of send-'’ 
ing to his aid several regiiqents from England. No 
sooner had the Duke of Marlborough landed from the 
first expedition to St. Malo thait he was ordered on this 
service. The troops disembarked ifl the port of Embden, 
wJiich, during the French retreat from Hanover, had 
been occupied by two English shq>s of war. From thence 
they marched to join Prince Ij'crcJinand’s army? but 
arrived too late for him or for tliem io undet'tak<5 any 
thing further during this campaign. Moreovoi^ their 
chief, the Duke of Marlborough, diyd sliortly after their » 
ft arrivaV — of a dysentery, as was said, — but not without 
some circumstances of strange and njystcrioijs suspicion.* 

The King of Prussia, after his great victory at firmthen, 
had fixed his winter-quarters at Breslau. Even witli the 
snow deep upon the* ground he had kept Schweidnitz 
closely blockaded. He had besieged and reduced that 
important fortress at the first appearance oi*spring. Next, 
ever most ready where least expected, he suddenly burst 
into Moravia, and invested Olmiitz, its capital. But he 
had now before him far different chiefs from Charles of 
Lorraine ; — the cool, cautious, fur-sighted Daun, who hais 
been surnamed the Austrian Fabiusf; — Laudohn, gifted 

# 

* The extraordinary case of the thr^tening letters addressed to 
the Duke, and signed ** Felton,” will be found fully detailed in the 
Annual Hegister, 1758, p. 121—127. This was the case as it ap- 
peared in the Duke’s life-time ; his dcatlrso shurtly afterwards gives 
great additional significance to the stoiy. 

t He is thus termed on the medal wluch was struck at Vienna in 
his praise; Lbopoldus Comes ds Daux; Gkkmakosum Fabius 
Maximus:— C uNCTANDO Vicisti; CuxcrrANuo Vixceue Heaok. 
1758. * 
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with enterprise and boldness almost equal to his own. 
While Daun remained securely , intrenched, throwing in 
supplies to the Imperial garrisgn, or cutting off the 
Prussian outposts, but avoiding any general engagemc^nt, 
T.Hudohn darted forward with his cavalry, and succeeded 
in capturing or destroying a train of 3,000 waggons from 
Silesia. It was on these that Frederick had depended 
ibr the food and ammunition of his troops.* Thus;' on the 
1st of July, he found it necessary to raise the siege; but 
instead of retiring to his own dominions, as Daun ima- 
^gined, he turned discomfitr.re into invasion, and struck 
across the bordering mountains into the heart of Bohemia, 
'riiere lie maintained himself in the strong position of 
Kdniginngratz, until c&lled elsewhere to repel the ad- 
vancing Russians. * 

The slow progress of the Russians up to that time had 
been a matter of surprise and speculation to the politicians 
of Europe. • “ Either,” says Lord Chesterfield, “ they 
haVe had a sop«ifrom the King of Prussia, or they want 
“ an animating dram from France and Austria.” * Now, 
however, they were quickened by fresh orders from 
Petersburg, and by a new commander, General Fermor. * 
They occupied, almost without resistance, the city of 
Kbnig^erg, and the whole Prussian territory beyond the 
Vistula, and they then pushed forward, at least 50,000 
strong, towards the Oder. The barbarities committed on 
their mai'ch were worthy of their Scythian forefathers. 
Everywhere their track was marked by the smoke of the 
burning villages and the wail of the houseless peasants. 
Thus, also, when they arrived before Ciistrin, within a 
few marches of JBcrlin, they wantonly bombarded and 
destroyed the town before they proceeded to besiege the 
fortress. In this siegeithey were still engaged when 
* Frederick appeared before them, having hastened from 
Bohemia by forced marehes. He had brought with him 
about 14^000 soldiers ; he had found about 20,000 more. 
On the 26th of Augus^ the two armies met on the plain 
of Zorndorf at no great distance from Ciistrin. The battle 
began at eight in the mprning, and continued with little 
intermission till eight at night. The Prussians, ex* 


* Letter to his eon. May SO. 176S. 
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asperated by tl7e sufferings of their countrymen around 
them, had resolved to give no quarter*, — and the 
Russians neither gave 'nor asked it. Both parties flew to 
the conflict, less like warring armies than as pei*sonal 
and rancorous foemen. Thus, for instance, a Prussian 
and a Russian were found on the plain locked in each 
other’s arms, both grievously wounded, — the Prussian 
unnblA to move, — and the Russian maimed in both hands, 
but still endeavouring to tear asunder his prostrate oppo- 
nent with his teeth. Few battles accordingly have been 
more bloody, considering thp numbers engaged. At thu 
close of the day there had fallen dead or wounded 1 1,000 
of Frederick’s army, and 20,t)00 of Fermor’s. The vic- 
tory had been decided for thcsPriissians, mainly by tho 
heroic exertions of their horse, le4 on by General Seyd- 
litz., one of the best cavalry officers whom the world has 
ever seen. Yet the Russians cduld still maintain through 
the night a part of the battle-field, and prjBtend tc» claim 
the honours of victory; they marcfiQid back* with their 
columns diminished, but unbroken ; nor was it uiUil after 
attempting, though unsuccessfully^ the siege of Colbcrg^ 
that they retired for winter-quarters beyond the Vistula. 
Frederick himself hastened back to Saxony, where, during 
his absence, his brother. Prince Henry, had bevn closely 
pressed by the Austrians. 

The Russian prisoners (for some prisoners were made 
on the day after the battle, and during the retreat,) wjgre 
sent for safe custody to the fortress of Mn^deburg. Therci* 
the Royal Family of Prussia had ever since the preceding 
campaign sought shelter. There also were immured the 
captives of Rosbach and of Leuthen. We may well con- 
ceive how the inhabitants, secure behtnd their ramparts 
from the suflerings of war, wi|||| elated at its glory. We 
may yet trace the recollecti<m of a German writer of 
some note, then a schoolboy aUMagdebui^: How my 
“ young heart,” says he, “ used to bound when I heard 
“ couriers arriving, in constant succession and amidst 
“ sounding clarions, each with t6e news of some fortress 

* It is owned by the Prussian writers that this order was ^ven by 
Frederick himself : ** Der Konig befahl, keinem Riissen in dcr Schlaeht 

•* pardon zu geben." (Arehenholtz, L p. 169.) If 
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** taken, of some victory won ; when I stew companies of 

invalids bringing in whole armies of prisoners from the 
“ furthest points of the great nations banded against us, 
« — from the borders of the gulf of Gascony to the roots 
** of the mountains of Ural.” * 

Once again in Saxony, the King speedily reduced Daun 
to the defensive. His own camp was fixed at Hochkirchen 
in front of Bautzen, and close to the Bgliemiap kiics. 
But in this exposed position he had neglected his usual 
care and vigilance before an enemy. Daun and Laudohn, 
^combining their movementg, sur£>ri3ed his camp before 
daybreak on a winter morning. Starting from his rest, 
Frederick beheld his troops scattered or slaughtered all 
arouiid him ; and nothirg but his presence of mind and 
intrepidity preserved«them from utter ruin. As it was ho 
lost 100 pieces of cannon, twenty-eight standards, and 
9,000 men in killed and Wounded. None among the slain 
were* more deeply and more deservedly lamented tlmn 
Fields Marshal James Keith, brother of the exiled Earl 
MaxiscjJial of Scotland. His private virtues were not less 
^ conspicuous t^^aii hi} military talents. Some days pre- 
viously he had warned Frederick of the danger,., of hi.s 
unguarded position. If the Austrians,” said he, ** leave 
“ us qukt here, they will deserve to be hanged I ” f 
the first sound of the hostile firing he had hastened to the 
head of his troops ; seeing them disperse, ho sought by 
bpat of drum to rally them; even a wound could not 
make him quK the field, until another bullet laid the 
British hero (for as our’s let us still claim him I) lifeless 
on the ground. 

The date of this disastrous battle was the 14th of Oc- 
tober. ** On the Very day,” writes Frederick, “ that the 
** King was defeated al|Hocbkirchen by the Austrians, 

his sister the Margraram of Bareith expired. No doubt 
** the ancienf Homans sgrould have ascribed spme fatal 

* Rotgor, Buckblirke ins Leben, p. IS.— Preoss, Leben3-Geschiclite, 
vol. ii. p. 38. • 

t Fivutt, Lebens-Gescbichte, vol, ii. p. 171. The King wittily 
answered, I hope they are more afraid of ns than of the gnllowg 
- See also an mteresting letter ixom Keith to his brother, Karl Ajbu-- 
ischal, dated the very day before the battle, and priattid in Lc^rd 
Bover’stiLife of Frederick II (vol. il p. 140.) 
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omen to that day when two such grievous blows struck 
“ the King together.” * Fatal indeed has been the omen 
of that day to the House of Hohen-zollern. On tlie 14th 
of October, forty-cighf years afterwards, the wliole he- 
ritage of Frederick, — the whole monarchy of Prussia, — 
was overwhelmed in the rout of Jena. 

Had the Austrians followed up their success at Hoch- 
kirchail^they plight, perhaps, have ended the war. But 
Daun, whose own army had suffered severely, Jiesitated 
during several days, and these days enabled Frederick to 
I'cpair his losses. Having h|y some skilful manoeuvres 
misled the enemy as to his designs, he suddenly marched 
into Silesia, and raised the siege of Neisse, which anotlier 
Austrian division had for some tsme invested. Thence, 
darting back into Saxony, he rescuetk Dresden, which was 
already close pressed by Daun ; and then, the winter 
having now set in, he closed this dhequered campaign, fix- 
ing, as before, his own head-quarters at Breslau. Berlin 
he had resolved not to re-enter so long as the*war«coii- 
tinued. ^ , 

In November the British Parliament n^et. On tliis^ 
sDCcasioq, says a Member of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Pitt made the most artful speech he ever made, 

“ — provoked, called for, defied, objections, — pvomised 
“ enormous expense, — demanded never to be judged by 
** events. Universal Edleuce left him arbiter of his own 
terms.” t Nor did this unanimity and this silence pi Uf 
vail hut for a single night; they endured throughout tiie 
Session. The general submission of the House to tiie Mi- 
nister’s measures seemed rather heightened and enhanced, 
as by contrast, from the stubborn resistance of* a single 
Member, Mr. Yyner, who declaimed to empty ben<;lu\s 
against almost every thing propq|ed. A new Subsidy to 
Prussia, like the last of 670,000/., was readily voted. The * 
total amount of the estimates for the year approached the 

* CEmrrea Fosthumes, voL ii. p. 268. ed. 1789. See also his letter 
to Voltaire, April 22. 1759. * \ 

t IL Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Norembor 27. 1758. It was in the 
course of this speech that Pitt, placing himself in an attitude of de- 
fiance, exclaim^ in his loudest tone: ** Is there an Austrian among 
“ you ? Let him stand forward and reveal himself 1 ” — See Butler’s 
lleminisceiices, voLi. p. 153. 

VOL. IV. . 
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hitherto unparalleled height of twelve millions and a 
half ; — an annual expenditure, which, moderate as it may 
be deemed by the present generation, appeared altogether 
incredible and ruinous to tlie la^t.* Pitt himself was 
startled at the sum. I wish to God,'* — thus he writes 
to Newcastle, — “I could see my way through this moun* * § 
“ tain of expense I ** f 

This wondrous unanimity, — this suddeikstillin^*^ the 
troubled waves of faction, — this combination of the long- 
dissevered words. Ministerial and Patriot, — was owing 
in no small degree to the ^wly establislied concord be- 
tween the statesman at the Foreign Office and the in- 
triguer at the Treasury. According to Horace Walpole's 
just description, “ Mr. Pitt does every thing; the Duke 
“ of Newcastle GiVEe every thing. As long as they can 
“ agree in this partition they may do what they will.” J 
Thus also Lord Chesterfield tells us, with his usual quiet 
touch of satire : Domestic affairs go just as they did; 
“ tho Duke of J{pwcastlo and Air. Pitt jog on like man 
** and wife ; that is, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling, 

but, by muteal interest upon the whole, not parting.” § 
— But no douDt a still more efficient cause of the unanimity' 
in Parliament at this time may be found in the growing 
successA.nd glory of our arms, under Pitt’s administration, 
and the equally augmented confidence of the people in his 
counsels. " 

«,Thu9 ended the year 1758. But, before dismissing it, 
let me not l^ve wholly unnoticed, although 1 cannot 
relate in detail,^ the gallant actions of the British Navy. 
In the course of that year we captured or destroyed six- 
teen French men of war, forty-nine privateers, and 104 
merchant ships.' In the latter respect, however, the 
enemy had the advantage ; for their capture of merchant 
'ships exceeded 300, while of our privateers they took 
only seven, £ad of our«aien of war only three. We had 

* The total expenditoro in 1759 was 12,503,564/. (Sinclair’s 
'Public Bevenue, pan iil p, 69.) — about 200,000/. beyond the Es- 
timates. " A most incredible sum ! ” writes Zxird Chesterfield to his 
son, December 15. 1758. 

f Letter, April^A. 1758.— Chatham Correspondence, voL L p, sofi. 

I To Sir H. Hann, November 27. 1758. 

§ To his eon, Kay 18. 1758 
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also seized 176 neutral ships, as laden with French 
colonial produce or wjth military stores ; these ships 
were chiefly Dutch, aiwl engaged us for some time in acri- 
monious discussions with the Grovernment of Holland.* 
During the course of this war, both by land and sea, it - 
has been alleged, — perhaps unjustly, — that the French 
dis p irited by their worthless government, and tlieir 
growiH^ senss^ of public misrule, did not fight with alto- 
gether their usual gallantry and ardour. — Early in 1769, 
however, our manifold successes stung even the feeble 
Court of Versailles into sofhething like enterprise. A 
descent upon our own shores was threatened in good 
earnest ; at Havre, and several other ports, flat-bottomed 
boats were aeen building for the p^-ojected invasion, and 
large fleets were equipped at Toulon and at Brest, besides 
a small squadron at Dunkirk, • under the command of 
Thurot, a brave and skilful seaman. But these measures 
Avere neither sufficiently extensive nor yet well-timed. A 
superior British fleet rode the Chaflncl, — a superior 
British force lined the coast f; both were suppofledT by 
the unanimous public feeling at heffne, and each 
^ fully sfble to defeat, — nay, even to destroy, — the hos- 
tile armament whenever it advanced. — Pitt taken 
vigorous and timely steps, both in defence and in retali- 
ation. In May he bBOught down a Royal Message that 
His Majesty might be enabled to march the regiments of 
Militia out of their several counties, and made a noljlc 
speech on this occasion, finely distinguishing between 
the various kinds of fear ; “ this,** he said, is a magna- 
nimous fear.” — In July, under his instructions, Ad- 
miral Ceorge Rodney anchored in th» roads of Ilavre, 
and began a bombardment, which con^nued for fifty- 
two hours without intermission, to the damage of that, 
flourishing town — to the destruction of man^ of the new- 
constructed boats. — In August,^he Toulon fleet under 
M. de La Glue, on its way to take part in these northern 
operations, was pursued by Adhrijral Boscawen from* 

* Entick*s History of the War, vol. iii, p, d96 — 433. 
t " All the country squires are in regiment^ A pedestal is 
making for little Lord Montfort, that be may beplaced at the hea<l 

** of the Cambridgeshire Militia I H. Walpde to Mann, August 1. 
1759. 
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(jibraltar, and attacked off Lagos in Algarve, wlieu, of 
its largest ships, two were captured, and two otliers run 
ashore. This victory, however, 'involved us in a pro- 
tracted negotiation with the Portuguese, who complained, 
with reason, tiiat the neutrality of their coasts had been 
violaUid.* — An English squadron in the Downs watched 
the ai'mament at Dunkirk ; — an English fleet under Sir 
Edward Hawke blockaded Brest. ’ 

The necessity of providing for defence at home in no 
degree djiniped Pitt’s ardour for foreign conquest. — An 
expedition was despatched against the French islands in 
the West Indies, consisting of six regiments and several 
ships of war, and commanded by General Hopson and 
Commodore Moore. Martinico was thek first object, 
but after a descent, and a consideration of the defences, 
the troops were re-embarked, and the destination was 
changed to Guadaloupe. ' That island is of great fertility 
and i'mpurtaiK’O ; itf^ population being then about 10,000 
whites aiid 30,0(X) negro slaves, whose value (thank 
God U>at we have survived the age of such computn- 
^^tions!; was not less t^ian 1,250,000/.| The town of Bas- 
setc'rt^; was besieged and bombarded, until some stores' 
of rum catching Are obliged the garrison to retire to an 
eiitrenchti^d camp on the adjoining hills. From this posi- 
tion they were forced by the English, with some los^ ; 
and a capitulation fur the whole island was signed on the 
Irt of May. — General Hopson having died of a fever, 
the command had devolved on General Barrington, but 
as he was disabled by the gout the principal merit of this 
expedition belongs to Colonel Clavering. 

A still more iniiportant aim of Pitt’s enterprise was the 
conquest of Catiada. The other French dominions and 
dependencies ifl North America had already fallen like 
'outposts, but Canada, as the citadel, remained, — the last 
and greatest of all. — Tliat province is tliought to derive 

* See, in the AppciidiX|^ Mr. Pitt's letters to Mr. Bay (Sept. 12. 
*1759) and to Lord Kin^iu (May 30. 1760> ** You will,” he says, 

** take care to avail yourAlf of aU the circumstances of extenuation. 

But you wiU be particularly tutoiitivo,” — adds Uie Minister, 
with his usual lofty spirit, — “ not to employ any favourable circuiu- 
** stances to justify what the Law of Nutious condemns.” 

f Entiek's History, vol. iv. p. 175. 
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its name from the Indian word kanata, which denotes a 
e,ollection of huts, but .which the first discoverers mistook 
as ap))lying to the country.* It had been settled, or, at 
least, explored, by the French, so early as the reign of 
Francis the First, but it was not until the next century 
that the cities of Quebec and Montreal arose ; — the 
fo|^p^er in connection with the Commercial Company of 
the l^st Intties, — the latter with the religious seminary 
of St. Sulpice. Louis XIV., however, early in his reign 
decided on resuming the rights of the Crown, and fonii- 
ing Canada into a Royal •Government. In 1759 the 
population of this colony was 60,000 souls; scarcely 
more — so rapid has been the growth of its prosperity — 
til an the annual amount of its inynigration eighty- three 
years afterwards.f — In fact, few countries were ever 
more highly gifted with whatever can conduce to tlie 
welfare and the greatness of a people; — a fertile soil, 
abundant and excellent timber, navigable, lakes ami 
rivers, a rigorous but healthy and in^gorating clirnate. 

In comparing together the French and the*Errglish 
colonists in North America at tMs period of 
shall niid, as is acknowledged by the French historians, 
the English far superior in numbers and wcaltlu in trade 
and industry.} But, on the other hand, the French liad 
reaped no sm^l advantage from their more lively temper 
and more conciliatory manners; they had attached to 
themselves much the greater proportioi^ of the Red In- 
dian tribes. It is true that the English as well as tiie 
French could claim the assistance of some of these savage 
allies, who, besides fighting with courage or suffering 

• 

* Culunial Library, by 11. M. Martin, Esq., vol. i. Introduction ; 
and a note to Charlevoix, Nouvelle France, vol. 1. p. 9. 

t Mr. Buchanan, Agent of Emigration, estimates the total acces- 
sion to the population of Canada durmg 1842 (dedRicting those im- 
migrants who merely took the province on their way to the United 
States) as at least 50,000. (Bepon to Sir Charles Bogot, December 
3.. 1S42.) • 

t Sismondi, Histoire des Fran9ai8, voLxxix. p. 1 72 P^rc Charle- 
voix says, in 1721: **11 regne dans la Nouvelle Anglcterre une 
** opulence dont il semble qu'on ne sait point proliter, et dans la 
** Nouvelle France une pauvrete cachee par nn air d’uisancc.” (Nou- 
veile France, vol. ill p. 80.) 

L 8 
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witli firmness, were ever ready to destroy defenceless 
property, to fire unguarded outposts, to murder and to 
scalp their prisoners, —atrocities., which both English 
and French accused each other by turns of secretly di- 
recting, and which it is certain at least that neither were 
sufRcientlJ^ zealous to prevent. But by far the larger 
numbers of this Indian race, from the mouth of tbe^hrt. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi^ had fiScomo 
estranged from the English and friendly to the French. 
No man was more skilful in maintaining this attachment, 
or employing it in war, thaif'the Marquis de Montcalm, 
the French General in Canr.da, and the second in autho 
rity to tlieir Governor, the Marquis de Vaudreuil. Mont 
calm was born at Nismes in 1712; he had attained high 
rnnk in the service oi his country at home, and no less 
high praise for skill, hoqour, and intrepidity. To cope 
with such an adversary on his own ground, within sight 
of his Wnyralls of Quebec, rciciuired no common mind; — 
a hero'* was needed, — but a hero was found, when the 
exec’utiivn of Pitt’s designs on Canada was wisely com- 
to Woi.PE. 

The lath|p: of our hero, General Edward WolfeJ a ve- 
teran from the wars of Marlborough, had on his retire- 
ment fixed himself at Westerham in Kent, where he 
routed the vicarage house as his residence* In that house 
his eldest son James was horn, in 1726. At the early 
.aglfci of fourteen the boy entered the army. He was pre- 
sent at the battles of Dettingen in 1742, of Fontenoy in 
1745, and of LaufFcld in 1747. Such was his conduct on 
tlie last occasion as to attract the notice and receive the 
thanks of his chief, the Duke of Cumberland. After 
the peace, — being already, at the age of twenty-two, a 
X^ieutenant Colonel, — he was quartered in ScQtland, and 
then in the sq^ith of England. Nature had done but little 
for him in either comelTness or vigour ; he had flaming 
red hair, and, contrary to the fashion of the times, wore 
powder to conceal iti Even from his early youth he 
had suffered severely through the stone ; and the seeds of 
other fatal diseases were deep-laid in his constitution. 
Nor were his first address and manner engaging, although 
in private life he was esteemed by all who knew him, as 
upright, reli|[ious, and humane. It is observed by him^ 
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self in writing t5 bis mother : My nature requires some 
“ extraordinary events to produce itself. I want that at- 
“ tention and those as*siduous cares that commonly go 
** along with good-nature and humanity. In the common 

occurrences of life 1 own I am not seen to advantage.”* 
Happy they who can thus calmly and truly jq^gc tlicir 
own character! Still happier they to whom **extiaor- 
“ dUfilhfC even^ ” do afford ai^opcn field for extraordinary 
powersi How common and how cruel either of these 
alternatives in human life, — incapacities which embitter 
and disgrace a high station, -v- or talents which pine in a 
low one ! ^ 

The correspondence of Wolfe contains fi-cquent and 
favourable indications of his character. To his motiier 
lie writes from Glasgow : “ 1 ha^ observed your iii- 
“ structions so religiously, that, rather than want tlie 
“ Word, I got the reputation of A very good Presbyterian, 

** by frequenting the Kirk of Scotland till our chaplain 
‘‘appears.”! It maybe remembered .that Df.Juknson, 
on the contrary, thought it better to pass several jnonths 
without joining in public worship^ather than attend 
churcK which rejected Episcopal Ordination. Thuaffifain, 
Wolfe writes from Inverness : “ lliere arc times when 
“ men fret at trifles, and quarrel with their toothpicks. 

“ In one of these ill habits 1 exclaim against my present 
“ condition, and think it the worst of all, but, coolly and 
“temperately, it is plainly the best. Where there ijs 
“ most employment and least vice there dhe should wish 
“ to be.” t Thus, on another occasion, to his father : “ lly 
“ my mother’s letter I find that your bounty and liberality 
“ keep pace, as they usually do, with my necessities. I 
“ shall not abuse your kindness, nor receive it unthank- 

“ fully, and what use I make of it shall b^for your honour 

■ 

* Letter dated September 28. 1755.** Many lettws addressed by 
Wolfe to his family were in the possession of the Rev. Thomas 
Streatfield of Chart’s-Edge near Westerham, and were, at my 
cation, most courteously communicated ifr that gentleman totheBe^ 
O. B. Qleig. — JSee Mr. Gleig’s Lives of British Commanderfl^ vol iL 
p.355. 

{ Letter, August 13. 1749. 

To his mother, Kovember 6. 1751. 
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“ and the King's service ; an employment* worthy the hand 

that gives it."* 

The amiable temper of WolfiJ strongly inclined him 
from an early age to domestic lifd. In another passage 
of his correspondence he declares that he lias ** a turn of 
“ mind ^at favours matrimony prodigiously ; I love 
“ children, and think them necessary to people in their 
“ latter days.” f But struggling with such ^vishej^iwd at 
length overpowering them, there glowed in his mind an 
ardent and chivalrous love of fame. It is this union of 
the gentle and the bold, — pf ambition and aifection, — 
that gives, as it ajipears to me, to his character an especial 
charm. His profession lif had closely studied, and lie 
thoroughly understood, c And he possessed, moreover, — 
what no mere 6tud}\ can confer, — activity, enterprise, 
and readiness, — a courage that never quailed before 
danger, nor yet ever slifunk from responsibility. Over 
that aspiring spirit ill liealth could no more triumph than 
domestic n^pose. ^Thus, though sickness compelled him 
to rpturn to England after the conquest of Cape Breton, 
^ho lost no time in offering his services to Pitt for the next 
'ii.'nTc^^an campaign. { Pitt on his part bravely sot at t 
detiance the claims of seniority on this most important 
occasiorkr. Had he consulted those claims only, — bad he, 
like many Ministers before and after him, thought the 
“ Army List ” an unerring guide, — he might probably 
have sent out to Canada a veteran experienced and brave, 
hut no longer quick and active, and might, perhap.«<, have 
received in return a most eloquent and conclusive apology 
fur being beaten, or for standing still ! 

A slight incident connected with these times is re- 
corded by traditlbn, and affords a striking proof how 
much a fault of* manner may obscure and disparage high 
•excellence of mind. — After Wolfe*8 appointment, and on 
the day preceding his ojpbarkation for America, Pitt, de- 
sirous of giving his last verbal instructions, invited him 
to dinner, Lord Temple being the only other guest. — As 
^he evening advancedf^Wolfe— heated, perhaps, by his 

• Letter, Februaiy 18. 1755. 

f To his mother, November 6. 1751. 

f His letter is dated St. James’s Street, November 22. 1758, aadso 
printed in the Chatham CorrespoDdence, vol. I p. 370. 
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own aspiring tliouglits, and the unwonted society of states- 
men, — broke forth into 9. strain of gasconade and bravado, 
lie drew liis sword, rapped the table with it, he 
iiourishcd it round the room, he talked of the mighty 
tilings which that sword was to achieve. The two Mi- 
^ nistcrs sat aghast at an exhibition so unusual from any 
man of real sense and real spirit. And when at last 
Woffe1[i!ld tak^n his leave, and his carriage was heard to 
roll from the door, Pitt seemed for the moment shaken 
in the liigh opinion which his deliberate judgment had 
formed of Wolfe ; he lifted up his eyes and anus, and ex- 
claimed to Lord Temple: “Q-ood God I that I should 
“ have entrusted the fate of the country and of the ad- 
“ ministration to such hands I’*— This story was told by 
Lord Temple himself to a near anti still surviving re- 
lative, — one of my best and most valued friends.* It 
confirms Wolfe’s own avowal, that he was not, seen to 
advantage in the common occurrence^ of life, and ffliows 
liow shyness may at intervals rush, as i 4 were, for rrfugc, 
into tlie opposite extreme ; but it should also lead us to 
view such defects of manner with indulgence, as pro^'^;^^ ^ 
•that tlify may co-exist with the highest ability mfi the 
purest virtue. 

The scheme of Pitt for the conquest of CamlQ'a com- 
prised three separate <;xpeditions, Quebec being the point 
of junction and the final object for each. On the left, a 
body of Provincials under General Pridcaux, and «f 
friendly Indians under Sir William JohnsTm, was to ad- 
vance against Niagara, reduce that fortress, embark on 
Lake Ontario, and threaten Montreal. In the centre was 
the main army, consisting 12,000 yicn, whose com- 
mand had been taken from (^ncral Abercrombie after the 
last campaign, and entrusted to General Amherst. Tlie^ 
instructions of Amherst were, to renew t|ic attack on 
Ticonderoga, secure the navigatirm of Lake Champlain, 
and then push forward along the river Richelieu, to com- 
bine his operations with Wolf^ To Wolfe himself 

* Tlie Bight Hon. Thomas Grenville, whose clear intellect and 
benignant kindness were continued till his death, December 17. 1846, 
in his ninety-first year. The passage as above was inserted, with his 
consent, in 1 844. Lord Temple adso told him, that on the evening 
in question Wolfe hud pu'takcn most sparingly of wine. (1653.) 
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force of 8,000 men was committed; was ordered to 
embark in the fleet of Admiral Saunders, and to sail up 
the St. Lawrence as soon as its navigation should be clear 
of ice, with the view of attempting the siege of Quebec. 
This plan, as formed by a civilian*, has not escaped 
censure from some military critics, who enlarge especially 
on the impiudence of prescribing or expecting co-oper- 
ation between bodies of troops so widel}^' com - 

posed of such various elements, and liable to all the 
hazard and uncertainty of water-carriage. It was hardly 
possible that Arnhorht and Wolfe should arrive before 
Quebec at the sauio pi*ri(^d of time; and failing their 
junction it was highly probable that the first who came 
would be overpowered^ by Montcalm and his covering 
army.f It is certainly true that the success, however 
brilliant, of any scheme,^ is no clear or unerring proof of 
its prudence and sagacity. The longer we live and the 
more closely we obairve, the larger shall we find the share 
in alf human tranr^iactions of what fools call Fortune, and 
wis'e Hen Providence. But, on the other hand, let it 
be forgotten 1k)w much easier it is to cavil than 
to ' 

In pursuance of these instructions, Generals Prideaux 
and Jolinson advanced to Niagara, and commenced the 
siege of its fort towards the middle, of July. They found 
tlie defences strong, and held by a garrison of 600 men. 
The investmci|^ had not long been formed before Prideaux 
was killed by the bursting of a cohorn, but Johnson, who 
succeeded to the chief command, displayed in a high de- 
gree both bravery and conduct. While still securing his 
trenches against «the garriae||^ he disposed his troops to 
engage the enepciy, who were approaching to relieve the 
wfort with a body of 1,700 men, composed pattly of Eu- 
ropeans, partly of provincials, and partly of savages. They 
began the attack with & shrill and terrific scream, — the 

•v • 

* la a letter to Fitt, dated November 6. 1759, Mrs. Wolfe, the 
mother of the General, refers to the conquest of Quebec by her son — 
which you, Sir, planned, and he executed." (Chatham Coirospoxi- 
dence, vol. L p. 460.) 

f Some of these criticisms are drawn out in array by Smblletti 
(Hist, book iii, ch. xi. sect. IS.) 
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>iv'ar-'whoop of the Indian tribes, and loud as the neigh* ** 
bouring cataract when nighest*, — and on they came 
with headlong haste an^ ardour ; but they were so well 
received by our troops in front, and by our Indians in 
flank, that in less than an hour’s time they were com* 
pletely routed. The pursuit of them was hot and 
bloody, continuing for five miles, and among the pri* 
sonei^sS^e the enemy’s first and second in command. 
This action was fought within sight of the garrison, and 
determined their capitulation the same niglit, they re- 
maining prisoners of war. Te the public, at that time, 
the taking of Niagara seemed ^f especial value, as ef- 
fectually breaking that French communication, so much 
talked of, and so much dreaded,* between Canada and 
Louisiana.t But, on the other handf Sir William John- 
son found it impossible to pur^ue^in this campaign the 
further designs which had been contemplated for his army 
beyond Lake Ontario. • * 

In the same month of July General Amherst appedted 
before Ticonderoga. A resolute resistance was expetted ; 
but when tlie French observed the strength of our troonj^ 
dhd the judgment of our preparations for a siege^ney 
retired in the night, having first in some degree dis- 
mantled the works. Theso it was the first object of 
General Amherst to repair. He then advanced against 
the enemy, who had retreated to Crown Point, anotl&er 
Ibrt further up Lake Champlain. As he drew near, how-* 
ever, the enemy abandoned this fort also, lliey had still 
about 3,500 men, and several armed boats and sloops, with 
which they took up a strong position on the Isle aux Noix 
at the upper end of the Lake.^ Thus, be^pre the English 
General could pretend to dislodge them, or to carry the 

* Grabame’s History of the United States, vol. iv. % 43. In his 
ardour of description he makes the 8oun(f of the cataract equal the 
Indian yell on the scene of conflict ; but his error (and mine in my 
fir.tc editions, where I followed him) is pdnted out by Mr, Hepry 
Heed ; the Falls being fifteen miles distant from the Fort, and there * 
scarcely ever audible. (1853.) 

t Sra the Annual Hegister, 1769, p.a4. A pamphlet published in 
1757 says of Niagara : It is by this place alone that the French 

** are and ever will be able to over-mn our colonies in the manner 
•• they do.” 
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war into Canada, he found it necessary to attain a naval 
superiority. For this object he^ directed the construction 
of boats at Ticonderoga, while ajso employed in strength- 
ening the fortifications at Crown Point. During this 
whole period he had not been able to maintain any com- 
munication with General Wolfe, or to receive the slightest 
intelligence of his movements, except a few vague hints 
from the Marquis de Montcalm, in some letters UtlfT^asscd 
between them relative to the exchange of prisoners. It 
was not until October that Amherst’s little flotilla was 
completed; he then embatked his troops on Lake Cham- 
]>lain, but was twice driven back by storms. In fact, the 
favourable season of the year had already passed away. 
It became necessary, tllerefore, for the General to postpone 
his further operations, and to dispose his troops in winter 
quarters. — Slight as appear the occurrences of this cam- 
j)aign, it was honoured with high praise from Pitt in the 
House qf Commons. “ If it was in Vegfttius,” cried he, 
aVl the world <ivould admire ; it is in America, and no* 
••'body regards it I ” * 

-^.^ut both these <?xpcditions are cast into the shade by 
WoKl ’s. He had, according to his instructions, embarked 
on board the fleet of Admiral Saunders, whicli after touch- 
ing at Louisburg and Halifax, steered for the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. During the voyage were taken two 
Htnall store vessels of the enemy; a capture which seemed 
•of slight inmortance, but which proved of the greatest, 
for on boar(i these ships were found some excellent charts 
of the river, which enabled the Admiral to sail up the 
stream in perfect safety, without encountering any of those 
obstacles and .perils that (in popular apprehension at 
least) attended its navigation. It was not till the 27th 
of June, however, that the army was landed, on the Isle 
of Orleang^ in front of Quebec. On the very next night 
the enemy made an attempt to destroy our armament, by 
sending out from Quebec seven fire-ships. These came 
burning down the mver, assisted by a strong current, and 
aimed directly upon our fleet ; but our Admiral, in ex- 
pectation of some such design, had made preparations to 


* Lord Orford’8 Memoirs, vol, ii. p. S'JS 
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defeat it. All his boats were out, well manned, and well 
armed, with an officer VQ each. The fire-ships, on ap- 
proaching, were instant]^ boarded ; grapplings and chains 
were affixed to them, after which they were towed, clear 
of every ship, to shore on the Isle of Orleans, when* •* they 
burnt to ashes without having done the least damage. 

The Isle of Orleans, on which the array had landed, is 
about TVI^nty Ailes long and seven broad, highly culti- 
vated, and affording to the soldiers CA-ery kind of refresh- 
ment after their long and weary navigation.* Wolfe, 
however, l(?ft them little leisfifc for repose. On the 29th 
he despatched Brigadier Moncl^ton, witli four battalions, 
across to the right bank of the river, that they might take 
))ossession of Point Levis, a headliftid which looks towards 
Quebec, and where the enemy had constructed a baflery. 
This object was soon attf^ined, aj'ter only two or thre<! 
slight skirmishes between the advanced parties and the 
en(‘iiiy’s irregjflar force. Wolfe himseU* marched^ witlf his 
main body along the island to its westuriimost poiift, — 
from wli<*nce rose, full to view, the harbour and Qit 3 rn)f 
Quebec, — a sight at once templing and diseounum|^ 

For n6 place,” says Burke, “seems possessed of 
“ benefits of Nature, nor is there any of which Nature 
“ seems more to have consulted the defenee.*f In 
Wolfe’s own words, “there is the strongest country, per- 
“ haps, in the world, to rest the defence of the town and 
“ colony upon.” J ^ 

The city of Quebec is built upon and beneath a ridge 
of rocks that terminates as a promontory at the spot wheni 
the river St. Charles flows from the left bank into the 
St. Lawrence. This is also the point w^pre the St. Law- 
rence first in its upward navigation appears to narrow ; 
for while in the previous course of above 1(X) leagues from 
its mouth it is nowhere less than from four to ^ive leagues 

* “ Lorsque Jacques Cartier decouvrit cette isle (d’Orloans) il la 
“ trouva trmte rcmplie de vignes, ct la noii)||f)a i*/s/e de Bacchus. Ce 

•* navigatcuT etiiit Breton. Apr^s lui sont venus dcs Normands, qni*^ 
“ out arrache les vignes, et a Bacchus ont sabstitu€ Fomoiie et Ceres.” 
(Charlevoix, Kouvelle ih'ance, vol. iii. p. 6J.} 

t Annnal Bogister, 1759, p. 36. 

t To Lord Iloldemess, Sept. 9. 1759. Printed in the Chatham 
Correspondence. 
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broad, — while it is divided by the Isle of Orleans into 
two, both considerable streams, — it suddenly contracts 
above that Isle, and above the inJet of the St. Charles, so 
that oppositb Quebec it is scarcely one mile over. Hence 
the name of Quebec has been derived from a word of 
similar sound, and denoting a strait, in one of the Indian 
tongues ; while other writers deem it of French extraction, 
and perhaps only a corruption of the Norfiaan Gsti3ebec.* 
At this period the town (divided into the Upper and 
l^ower) might contain 7,000 souls ; it held a Cathedral, 
a Bishop’s Palace, and otlt^l: stately buildings ; and was 
(crowned by the castle of /St. Louis. In front of the har- 
bour there spreads a considerable sandbank, so as to pre- 
lent the close approach or attack of any hostile fleet. 
Beyond the city, the rugged ridges on fwliich it is built 
continue steep and precipitous for many miles along the 
river, and arc there called tlie Heights ofAbraham. In 
the'opposite direc^don, again, from the mwth of the St. 
ChaCHcs down the left bank' of the St. Lawrence, the 
ground is scarcely less diflicult and rugged during several 
.jiijes, until nearly opposite the point of the Isle of Orleans, 
whe^L (he stream of Montmoi*ency, after flowing *througl7 
tlm upper country, descends into the St Lawrence by a 
fall of <?00 feet. 

To defetod this strong country^ the Marquis de Mont- 
calm had lately solicited and received fresh reinforce- 
Vnents from home. More than twenty ships, laden with 
supplies and recruits, had sailed before the blockade of 
the French ports, and entered the St. Lawrence before 
the arrival of the English armament. Montcalm had, 
however, few i*egular soldiers, but many Canadians and 
Indiana, in all about 10,000 , — ** a numerous body of 

armed men,’^ says Wolfe, “ for I cannot call it an army. 
** — If the^farquis,” he adds, “ bad shut himself up in 
“ the town of Quebec'it would have been long since in 

our possession, because the defences are inconsiderable, 
t** and our artillery vouy formidable.” t But the skilful and 

* Colonial libraiy, by B. M. Martin, Esq., vol L p. 80. 

f To Lord HoldemcaB, September 9. 1759. Chatham Cone- 
apondence. See alao in die Annual Begiater (p. 841.) hia letter to 
Itfr. Pitt of September 8. 
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wary Frenchmaft had resolved to trust to the strength of 
the country rather than of the ramparts. He drew up his 
army on what was supposed the only accessible side of 
Quebec, on the line c^ed Beauport, between the St. 
Charles and the Montmorency, communicating with Que- 
bec by a bridge of boats over the St. Charles, and this 
ground, steep as it was by nature, he further entrenched 
at ^erj^opcn«pot. On his front were the river and its 
sandbanks ; on his rear impenetrable woods. Thus posted 
he was able, without running any risk or hazard, to pre- 
vent either an investment ^ the city or a battle upon 
equal terms. ^ 

The first measure of Wolfe, — such being the state of 
things, — was to raise battcric# at the points both of 
Levis and of the Isle of Orleans. Vrom hence his artil- 
lery began to play upon Quebc^ — to the d^image of the 
Upper town, — to the destruction of the Lower, — but 
without any tendency or progress tqyrards the redaction 
of the place. Montcalm remained entirely onithc defen- 
sive, except on one occasion, when he sent 1,6QQ men 
across the St. Lawrence to attack ^he English battedg^^ 
•on Point Levis. “Bad intelligence, no doubj^ffour 
“ strength,” writes Wolfe, “ induced Kim to this mea- 
“ sure ; however, the detachment judged better tJJan their 
“ General, and retired.” — Some works for the security 
of the British hospitals and stores were meanwhile con- 
structing on the Isle of Orleans ; after which, in the 
night of July the 9th, Wolfe caused hif troops to be 
transported to the left bank, and encamped opposite the 
enemy, the river Montmorency flowing between them. — 
During this time the enemy made repeated attempts 
against our ships by fire-rafts and omer combustibles, 
but their designs were constantly baffled by the skill and^ 
vigilance of Saunders. A squadron was also despatched* 
under Admiral Holmes, to passHby Quebe^, and fix its 
station further up the St. Lawrence, so that the river 
might be blockaded both above an^ below the town. ^ 
The great object of the English General was now to 
entice or decoy the enemy from their strong camp to an 
engagement. Not only did he endeavour to alarm them 
for Quebec on the opposite side, by means of Holmes’s 
squadron, but he repeatedly sent detachments along the 
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Montmorency to make a feint of passing that river fur- 
ther from the falls. But no stratagem sufficed to draw 
the French commander from Ifis advantageous post. 
Wolfe had also the mortification df seeing no effect from 
a Manifesto which he Itad issued at his first landing, to 
assure the Canadians of protection in their persons, pro- 
j)erty, and religion, provided, they remained quiet, and 
took no part in the war. “ Now, on the c\2]i:itrar^’.W) \w 
states liimself, “ we have continual skirmishes ; old 
“ people, seventy years of age, and boys of fifteen, fire at 
“ our detachments, and kill. or wound our men, from the 

edges of the woods.”* Incensed at such condueA, the 
(leneral adopted, or at Icifst connived at, a cruel retalia- 
tion. All the detached chouses, the barns, the stables, — 
nay, even the standing corn, — were devoted to utter de- 
struction, and thus botli banks of the river began imine- 
f1 lately to display a most dismal aspect of fire and smoke. 
StilI,*-howcvcr, Montcalm, wisely intent on final triumpli, 
rejnained Smmove^ib^e. 

Noticing, therefore, remained for Wolfe but to attack 
^thc French in their ^entrenchments. The day he fix(‘d 
hazai'dous attempt wsis the 31st of Jujy; thoo. 
j)lace he selected was the mouth of the Montmorency, a.-^ 
the onl'ji quarter w'here his artillery could be brought 
into play, and from whence his retreat, in case of a rc- 
]iulse, could be secure. Accordihgly the boats of tlu* 
ttfet were filled with grenadiers, and rowed towards tin* 
si'.ore at the proper time of tide. As they drew near 
many of the boats grounded upon a ledge of rocks; 
;ni accident that caused some disorder and great delay. 
On their reaclring land the grenadiers had been di- 
re(Jted to form tliemselves upon the beach, and to halt 
until other troops on their right had passed the Mont- 
*iiiorency ford, and wore ready to assist them. But, 
whether, frofh the noise and hurry of their landing, or 
from their own ill-regulated ardour, they rushed at once 
, and impetuously towards the enemy’s ent^penchmenfs. 
I'lie enemy, from the summit of the heights, received 
them with a galling fire, which threw |hem presently 
into confusion, and obliged tliem to seek shelter behind 

* To Lord Holderness, September 9. 
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a deserted redoulit. In this situation, — unable to rally 
under so severe afire, — while the night drew on, — awhile 
a tempest was gathering^ — while the tide began to make, 
— - the General saw no bther resource than to order a re- 
treat. This retreat he conducted with skill, everywhere 
exposing liis person with characteristic intrepidity. ** llie 
“ he says, “ did not attempt to interrupt our 

“ march. Some of their savages came down to murder 
such WBunde'^ as could not be brought away, and to 
" scalp the dead, as their custom is.*’ 

In this check the troops hgd sustained no inconsider- 
able loss, and, what was worse, had become downeabt 
and dispirited. There seemed no longer any hope of 
forcing the French lines. The ^ospcct of co-operation 
from Amherst or from Johnson, on i^hich they had con- 
fidently reckoned, grew daily fainter and fainter. They 
learned, indeed, from some prisoners, that Niagara had 
been taken, — that Ticondcroga and Crown Point Jnid 
been abandoned, — but week after wedk passed on, thi' 
season wasted apace, — and no auxinaries ap]>eared. 
Wolfe himself, — fatigue and anxiety preying on Ms de- 
licate frame, — fell violently ill of rfT fever. — No sjvmer 
Vas hifif health in some degree restored, than-^S' pro- 
ceeded with the Admiral and the Chief Engine%c to in- 
spect, as closely as they could, the works of Quebec, 
with a view to a general assault; but there seemed to 
them no hope of success from such an enterprise. Wolfe^ 
had also summoned to council his second ^nd third in 
command, — Brigadiers Monckton and George Town^- 
hend, the brother of Charles. It was their unanimous 
opinion, that no other chance remained than to carry the 
troops above the town, and thus again endeavour to 
draw Montcalm from his inaccessible post. In pursu- 
ance of this determination the camp at Montmorency was 
broken up, and the army moved across the riaer to Point 
Levis. fVom thence, — again going on board their trans- 
ports, — they passed Quebec, and proceeded several miles 
up the St. Lawrence, when they odke more disembarked' 
on its right bank.. ^ much had their ranks been thinned 
by death or by aisease, that, after providing for the ne- 
cessary defence of the Isle of Orleans, and of Point Levis, 
there remidned scarcely more than 3,600 effective men 
VOL. nr. M 
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for action. To conceal in some degree their scanty num- 
bers, and to spread doubts and alarms among the enemy, 
Admiral Holmes’s squadron was* directed to make move- 
ments up the river for several successive days, as if 
threatening more than one point above the town. The 
Marquis de Montcalm was not, however, induced to quit 
liis lilies ; he merely despatched M. de Bougainville, with 
about 1,600 men, to watch the motions of the English army, 
and to keep alongside with it on the opposite sltbre. . ^ 

It was under such circumstances, and on the 9th of 
September, that Wolfe addressed liis last letter to the 
Secretary of State. His own view of his prospects was’ 
most gloomy ; he writest as if anxious to prepare the 
public mind in Englauj} for his failure or retreat, and as 
if his main motive Jcir still remaining were to keep the 
French army in play, and divert it from other quarters.* 
Here are his own cob eluding words : — “1 am so far 
recovered as to do business, but my constitution is en- 
tirely ruined, without the consolation of having done 
** any considerable service to the state, or without any 
“ firoSpect of it.” — Let him who reads these words, and 
•ih&X event, learn frOm them never to lose hope of success 
in an^jnourable cause. Hie aid of Providcnlfte, as if 
shouh^cver be presumed on, so it should never bo de- 
spaired of. W'ithiii five days from the date of that letter 
the name of Wolfe had become immortal to all ages ! 

It docs not seem certain at what period or by what 
^iccideiit the J^nglish General first conceived the daring 
thought to land his troops beneath the heights of Abra- 
ham, on some point less guarded than the rest. But the 
honour of that first thought belongs to Wolfe alone ; and, 
once conceived, dt was no less ably and boldly pursued. 
The ships uqder Admiral Saunders were directed to 
make a feint opposite the French camp at Beauport, as if 

* His provious des]>atcli of Sept. 2. ends as follows : ** Happy if 

** our efforts here can coiitrihate to the success of His Mivjesty's arms 
ia other parts of Ainciwa! ” — (Ann. Reg. 1759, p. 240.) Qlius 
also Admiral Saunders writes on the 5th of September: ** Let the 
“ event be what it wiH, wc shall remain here as long as the season of 
** t%e year will permit, in order to prevent their detaching troops from 
** liencc against Qcaeral Amherst.” (Entkk's History, vol. iv. p. 1 12.) 
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another attack iI]pon it were designed. A similar demon- 
stration on the opposite side, — three leagues higher up 
the St. Lawrence, — wits enjoined to Admiral Holmes. 
At or near his own station Wolfe collected as many boats 
as he could without raising suspicion and alarm. All 
preparations being completed, he suddenly gave orders 
for the troops to embark about one o’clock in the morning 
of the 13^h of ge^>tcmber, favoured by a dark night and by 
a flowing tide. There was only room on board for about 
half his army, and the remainder was left for a second 
embarkation. The point to ^hich he steered was a small 
bay or inlet, less than two miles above Quebei. It has 
ever since borne the name of • Wolfe’s Cove.” Swiftly, 
but silently, did the boats fall down with the tide, unob- 
served by the enemy’s sentinels, who were, — or who 
should have been, — at their posts along the shore. — Of 
the soldiers on board, how eagerly must every heart have- 
throbbed at the coming conflict ; how intently must ewery 
eye have contemplated the dark outlin*c it In^^pensilleti 
upon the midnight sky, — and as every moment i^ gi;^‘w 
closer and clearer, — of the hostile heights ! ’ Not a word 
^iwas spojien, not a sound was heard 1i>eyond the rippling 
of the stream. Wolfe alone, — thus tradition In as told 
us, — repeated in a low voice to the other oflicesir in his 
boat those beautiful stanzas with which a Country 
Church Yard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble 
line, — “ The paths of Glory lead but to the Grave,”^ 
must have seemed at such a moment fraught with mourn- 
ful meaning. At the close of the recitation Wolfe added : 

Now, Gentlemen, 1 would rather be the author of that 
“ poem than take Quebec.”* 

On reaching the northern bank at the^spot designed, — 
and Wolfe was amongst the flrst to leap on shore, — the 
troops found themselves at the foot of a high and pre- 
cipitous cliff, leading up to an extensive tablc^land, — the 
Heights of Abraham. Close upon the brow of tlie hill 
was the post of a French Captain, 'vyth 150 men. There 

* Belated by Frofessor Bobison of Edinburgh, who in his youth 
hod been a midshipman, and was in the boat with Wolfe. See Gra- 
hame's History of the United States, vol. iv. p, HI, But Mr. Grabume 
is mistaken, in saying of the Elegy, that it wAjlnst published in 
London. It had appeared in 1750. (Johnson’s Lives of the Eoett^ 
vol. ii. p. 439. ed. 1821.) 

M 2 
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WAS bit a single path upwards, scnrceiy^to be discover 
in the darkness, and so narrow that in some places no 
two could go abreast. But the* ardour of Wolfe and of 
his men was not to be repressed. The vanguard, led 
by Colonel Howe, a brother cf the nobleman who fell at 
Ticunderoga, began to scale the precipice, — each man 
scrambling and climbing as he best could, — but mostly 
pulling themselves up by the bushes and bsambf|p.s, by the 
stumps of trees, or the projecting points of rock. The 
enemy’s picquet, roused at length, but too late, heard the 
rustling from below, and fired down the precipice at ran- 
dom, as dbr men did up into the air. But, immediately 
after this chance- volley, the French, struck with panic at 
the strangeness of the attempt, and the sudden appear- 
ance of foes, whom they had supposed on the other side 
of the river, fled from their post, notwithstanding all the 
exeitions of their ofiieer. Our vanguard reached the 
summit in safety, and at once formed itself in line. Fresh 
detachments frou^ below were now continually ascending, 
an^ a single piece of artillery was also by main force 
dragged up. ' Meanwhile the boats had gone back for the 
second, embarkation^ under Brigadier Townshepd, and. 
thus at daybreak tho whole British army stood in order 
of battU) upon the heights. 

When the Marquis de Montcalm was first informed 
that the English army appeared on the heights of 
^A.braham, he thought the rumour only another feint 
to draw him ^rom his lines ; but, on riding forward, his 
own eyes convinced him of his error. Still, however, he 
was confident of a victory over his assailants. I see 
“ them,” he said, where they ought not to be ; but if 

we must fight I shall crush them.” * Without further 
delay, he hurried over the St. Charles by the bridge of 
^ boats, with as many of his troops as he could muster for 
action on «o sudden, an emergency. He found the 
English already advancing, and formed on the high 
ground at the back ^ Quebec. They had no cavalry, 
and , only one gun, but were full of hope and ardour. 
Their left wing had been drawn out by Wolfe in the 

* Jelei voii ihtArent pas ^tre . , . . Sll faiit done eom- 
” baUm ja vais les ^biraser.” (Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol. IL p. 386 .): 
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manner whicTi jhilitarj men call en potenge ; t A is, a 
body with two faces to the enemy, so as to guard against 
its being outflanked. Xmongst the troops in tliis quarter 
was a Highland regiment, — one of Pitt’s recent creation, 
— and already conspicuous for its bravery and conduct; 
several of its men had been in Howe’s vanguard, and 
thus the first to scale the precipice. On the right were 
the Louj^burg grenadiers, extending towards the St. 
Lawrence, and with a regiment behind them as a reserve. 
It was in the front of this right wing, where the hottest 
fire was expected, that Wolf€»had fixed his own station. 
The dispositions of Montcalm on his part were equally 
judicious. He had skilfully ^tcrmingled his regular 
and Canadian regiments, so as to^strengthen and support 
the latter, while the greater part o^ his Indians were to 
spread themselves beyond the English left, and endeavour 
to outflank it. The thickets and copses in his front he 
filled with 1,500 of his best marksmpn, who kept up an 
irregular but galling fire. By these sl^jrmishefs th^ ad- 
vanced picquets of the English were driven ii^ vvth 
something of confusion, but Wolfe l^tened to ride along 
•the lina> encouraging the men to stand firm, tellmg them 
that the light infantry had only obeyed his inflictions, 
and, above all, enjoining them to reserye their fire until 
the enemy should come within forty yards of the muzzles 
of their guns. Thus 'our troops remained immoveable, 
while the French were coming on, and firing as they 
came. Many of our men were struck ; Wolfe himself 
received a ball in his wrist, but he tied his handkerchief 
about the wound, and never swerved from his post. 
Immoveable the troops remained until they saw the 
enemy within forty yards, — then, indeed, a weU-aimed 
and simultaneous volley was poured £h>m the whole 
British lina No sooner had the smoke cleared away * 
than the great eflTect of this close discharge became ap- 
parent ; numbers of the enemy were lying on the ground ; 
some few had fled ; the greater piprt wavered. At this 
decisive moment Wolfe darted forward, and cheered on 
his grenadiers to a charge. Just then a second ball 
struck him in the groin, but he dissembled his anguish, 
and continued to give his ordenfliLS ^fore. A third 
shot, however, piercing his breast, he fdl to the ground, 
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and llaa carried to ihe rear. At nearfy the same time, 
in another part of the field, Brigadier Monckton was 
severely wounded, and thus the comfuand devolved on 
Brigadier Townshend, who took all proper measures to 
complete the victory, and to pursue the vanquished. 

At the rear, to which he had been conveyed, Wolfe, 
ineunwhile, lay expiring. From time to time he lifted 
his head to gaze on tlic field of battle, till he Jpound his 
eye-aiglit begin to fail. Then for some moments he lay 
iiiotionlesB with no other sign of life than heavy breath- 
ing or a stifled groan. AV. at once an officer who stood 
by exclaimed. “ See how they run ! ” — “ Who run ? ” — 
cried Wolfe, eagerly raising himself on his elbow. 
“ The enemy,” answered the officer ; “ they give way in 
“ all directions.” — ‘*Then God be praised !” said Wolfe, 
after a short pause ; “ I shall die happy.” — These were 
his last words ; he aga'in fell back, and turning on his 
tfidof as if by a sh|rp convulsion, expired. He was but 
tliiri^-thflce yearns of age, when thus — the Nelson of the 
army^he died amidst the tidings of the victory he had 
achieved. , 

On ^e side of the French, as of the English,* in thisc 
battle, offlh the first and the second in command fell dan- 
gerously wounded. The Marquis de Montcalm was struck 
by a musket-ball while gallantly endeavouring to rally 
his men. He was carried back fnto the city, where he 
expired next day. When told that his end was ap- 
proaching, he^an-swered, in a spirit worthy the antagonist 
of Wolfe, “ So much the better ; I shall not live then to 
“ .sec the surrender of Quebec.” The loss of the French, 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, had been 1,500; our 
own, 640. On tfie 1 8th of September, the fifth day from 
the battle, the Tsapitulatiou of tlie city was signed. The 
^ garrison marched out with all the honours of war, to be 
conveyed t(f the nearest port of France. The English 
army remained in Quebec, as the garrison of their new 
conquest, but the Enjdish fleet returned home. 

In England, Wolf(?s letter of the 2d September, an- 
nouncing his dismal prospects, and seeming to prepare 
the nation for a reverse or a retreat, had been made 
public. Only three €ays afterwards came the news of 
the battle and conquest of Quebec. Thus the previous 
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gloom served omy to heighten the exultation and the 
glory, — blended, howeyer, with deep sympathy and 
sorrow for the yovkkg hero’s fall. “Joy, grief, curiosity, 
“ astonishment,” says an eye-witness, “were painted in 
“ every countenance ; the more they inquired the higher 
“ their admiration rose.”* The mourning for Wolfe was 
worn by all classes, — rich and poor, — high and low.'f 
Wljcn hit reiHains arrived at Portsmouth they were 
landed amidst the highest honours; minute guns were 
fired ; the fiags waved half-mast high ; and an escort, 
with arms reversed, stood refidy to receive the coffin on 
shore. It was then conveyed^ to the parish church of 
Greenwich, and laid by the side of his father, who had 
died only a few months before. A. widowed mother still 
remained to mourn over their only ctiild. 

By the House of* Commons, a iponument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and at the public charge, was unanimously 
voted to Wolfe on the motion of Pitt* His speccli on 
this occasion, unlike most of his speeches, was prenfedi- 
tated. and, unlike them, also, was wanting in animat il)n 
and power ; but the enthusiasm of bis hearers supplied 
ffvery deficiency. — More recently, on the oth(^,>^ide of 
the Atlantic, a small column has been raised to mark the 
very spot where Wolfe received his dcath-wounS But 
the noblest monument .to his memory is one tliat blends 
his fame with the fame of his gallant enemy, — far dif- 
ferent, indeed, ^as to success, but alike both in courage* 
and in doom. Amidst the Government gardens of Que- 
bec there now stands an obelisk sixty feet in height ; — 
its front looking to the land-side, along which the French 
General moved, bears inscribed the word Montcalm; — 
its south front, towards which the English General ad- 
vanced, bears the word Wolfe.} This joint tribute to 
departed worth was planned by the generous mind — as 
the first stone was laid by the hand — of anoftier gallant 
soldier, — Dalhousie. 

* Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 384. 

t Gleig’s British Commanders, vol. il p. 359. 

} Travels in Canada by J. & Buckingham, Esq , p. S33. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In the debate upon the monument to Wolfe^^Pitt had 
paid some well-earned compliments to Admiral Saunders, 
— a man, he said, equalling those who have beaten Ar- 
madas, — May I anticipate ? ” added he, — “ those who 
“ will beat Armadas ! ” • — These words proved pro- 
phetic, and were fulfilled^ almost immediately after they 
were uttered. On thaiPsame day, the 20th of November, 
we achieved a great Victory at sea. 

During the whole summer the Brest fleet had been 
closely blockaded by Aflmiral Sir Edward Hawke, while 
some frigates under Captain Duff cruised along the coast 
to thp Boflthwar^^ from the port of Orient to the sands of 
Olpni^e. But when the autumnal gales set in, Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke was driven from the coast of France to that 
of England, and the French Admiral at Bresh M. der 
ConflsmeiSf* seized the opportunity to sail forth with his 
fleet, -^'jwenty- one ships of the line and four frigates. 
His design was to attack and overpower the squadron of 
Duff before the larger fleet could return to its assistance ; 
but Hawke, with an energy that appearey^ as though it 
could control* the winds and the waves, and which in 
truth could profit by the slightest variations in either, 
was already steering back to his post, and succeeded in 
joining Duff’s squadron off the point of Quiberon before 
Conflans could attack it. With the addition of DufTs force 
the English Admiral was an overmatch for the French ; 
’ he was superior by two ships of the line and six frigates, 
and (according to the mot unapt, though quibbling, illus- 
tration of a contempoi*ary writer,) he descried the enemy 
fluttering at his appearance as a bird at the sight of a 
HAWX.”t Conflans no longer ventured to seek, nor even 
to await, an engagement in the open sea. He drew his 

i' 

* Lord OrfoM’s Memoin, voL h. p. 393. 
t Entick’s Histoiy, voL iv. pi^fi3. 
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ships close in shore towards the mouth of the Vilaine, — 
a coast guarded by granite rocks and islets above, — b; 
shoals and quickjknds , below. On this very coast the 
earliest British fleet on record had perished.* Had Sir 
Edward Hawke desired to retire without striking a blow, 
he would not have wanted strong arguments to justify 
his conduct ; and no doubt, had there still been a Prime 
Minister 4ike Newcastle, there would have been no lack 
of Admirals like Byng. But it is the peculiar glory of 
Pitt, — and a praise which all parties have concurred in 
awarding him, — that he could impress his own energy 
on every branch of the public service ; that under his 
direction our chiefs, both by liKid and sea, viewed obsta- 
cles and dangers as he did, — onljr as a spur to exertion, 
and as an enhancement of fame. — fl^either the terrors of 
an unknown coast, nor those of a wintry storm (for it 
was now the 20th of November, *and the sea was rolling 
high) could divert the settled purpose of Hawke.* He 
gave the signal for immediate action,#-- passihg the 
rest of the enemy’s fleet with his own ship, the^Kayal 
George, and reserving his fire for tl^p Soleil Royal, which 
•bore de Conflans, and was at this time tW largest 
vessel in the French navy. In vain did his ^fCot repre- 
sent to him the peril of such a navigation. Sir*Edward 
answered, ‘‘You have done your duty in this remon- 
“ strance ; you are how to obey my orders, and lay 
“ me alongside the French Admiral.” An action cono- 
menced in such a spirit could scarcely faiPof triumphant 
success. Before night two French ships had struck; 
four others, amongst which was the Soleil Royal, had 
been sunk ; the rest, more or less damaged, sought safety 
by running up the Vilaine. During me whole ensuing 
night Hawke heard guns of distress, but could not tell 
whether of friend or foe, nor yet offer any assistance.' 
In the morning it was found, that, besideif the French 
ships stranded, two of ours, — the Resolution and the 
Essex, — were lost, having becqpie entangled in the 
shoals, but all their men and part of their stores were 

* Cssar, De BdL GalL lib. iii ch. 9. and 15. This was in Ctefars 
war a^fainat fche Veneti, or people of Vannes. And he adds : " Anxilia 

“ a Britannia, quae contra eas regionea poaita eat, aroeflaunt.** 
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saved. The number of our killed had been but forty, — 
of our wounded but 200. Such, was the entire loss at- 
tending this important victory, won in \he midst of storm 
and tempest, which ended all thoughts of the threatened 
invasion, and gave the finishing blow to the naval power 
of France during the whole remainder of the war. TJie 
thanks of Parliament were voted to the gallant Admiral ; 
a pension of 1,500/. a year for his own lifS and^his son’s 
was conferred by the King*, and in the ensuing reign 
he was raised to the peerage. 

It well deserves commeitforation, that Admiral Saun- 
ders, who had just returijed from North America, im- 
mediately, and without waiting for orders, sailed from 
Plymouth to join HawlsS*, and take part in the expected 
action, but arrived too late. 

Before Dunkirk, as ^ before Brest, our blockading 
squadron had been driven homewards by the violence of 
the eastern gales, a«d Thurot had been enabled to make 
his e^sape from the first as Confiaiis from the latter ; but 
his<bri'.e was.no more than dve ships, and he could only 
in the first instance seek shelter along the coasts of 
Sweden^d Norway. • ■ 

This year, so fraught with glory to England, was not 
auspicious to our ally the King of Prussia. — During the 
spring and early summer he had remained entirely on the 
defensive, content with maintaining against tlie Austrians 
the borders of Saxony and Silesia. But a formidable 
Russian army, commanded by General Solti kow, was now 
again advancing to the Oder, and the Austrians were, 
moreover, sending it a largo auxiliary force under 
Laudohn. It waa^, Frederick’s object to prevent, if pos- 
sible, this junction. He despatched General Wedel with 
^ome good troops, and with positive orders to ritde an en- 
gagement. Wedel accordingly attacked the Russians on 
the 23d of efuly, but Wks worsted, with heavy loss, and 
the enemy’s junction was completed. Frederick now 
resolved to march against the Russians in person. He 
found th^m still on the right bank of the Oder, close to the 
city of IVankfort, and encamped at the village of Kuners- 
dc^ ; it was nearly the same district where he had de- 


* Ann. Beg. 1759, p 131. 
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feated them tlieTyear before. His force was now 48,000 
men; tlieir’s, including Laudohn’s, above 60,000. On 
the 12th of August, a* day of nearly tropical heat, the 
King led on his troops* at mid-day to the charge. Long 
and bloody was the fight. Before six in the evening, 
however, the Russians had been driven from their lines, 
with the loss of several thousand prisoners and nearly 
200 pieces of ^lannon. The victory seemed decided, and 
Frederick despatched a courier with the joyful tidings to 
Berlin. Had the Prussians been satisfied with these ad- 
vantages, there seems no doubt that the enemy would 
have forthwith retreated towards their own dominions, as 
they had last year after the bSttle of Zorndorf ; but the 
King was eager, not merely to defeat, but to destroy these 
barbarous invaders. Wearied as l^cre his troops, and 
contrary to the advice iSf Seydlitz and his other best 
officers, he commanded another attack. By this time the 
Russians had taken post on some r^ing ground, --the 
cemetery of the Jews of Frankfort. Several times iwere 
the Prussians led up by their monarch in person t <4 assail 
this strong position, but always in vjiin. At length their 
exhaustion from a long previous march, — fro^so many 
hours ot conflict, — from the burning heat of tliflt summer 
day, — could no longer be controlled, and Bhudohn, 
watching the moment, poured in upon them with a body 
of yet fresh Austrian cavalry. * The effect was decisive. 
A defeat ensued, the most complete that Frederick had 
yet sustained, or, perhaps, yet indicted. TA full half of 
the Prussian army were killed, wounded, or taken. Fre- 
derick himself had been urged to quit the field before the 
rout became universal, but answered, “ 1 have a duty to 
“ perform as well as you.” — Two h<frses were killed 
under him, and a gold case which he carried in his pocket 
was crushed by a musket-ball. In the retreat he was 
nearly surrounded and made prisoner, and oifly saved by 
the intrepidity of one of his ofiicors. Captain Prittnitz, 
who threw himself forward with an Jiundred hussars, and 
effected a few moments’ diversion. It was many miles 
from the field of battle, at the village of Otscher, that 
the King first found some moments of respite or repose. 
There, in a hut which had been plundered and half 
ruined by some roving Cossacks, he Hung himself down 
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upon a heap of straw. Of the 48,000 men whom he had 
led to conflict in the morning scarcely 3,000 then re- 
mained beneath his banner. Beflin turned open to the 
enemy, and no hope beyond it. Besides the Russians, 
no doubt that Austrians, Poles, Swedes, and Saxons, — 
every tribe, — would be ready to rush in upon the fallen 
lion. During these dismal hours the thoughts of Fre- 
derick reverted to the phial of poison •.rhicj;\ he still 
bore concealed in his clothes, and he appears to have 
determined upon suicide, as his sole refuge from an igno- 
minious submission. To Count Finkenstein, his principal 
Minister at Berlin, he wrote a brief account of his over- 
throw, and added : “ The results of this disaster will be 
“ even worse than the disaster itself. I have no resource 
“ left, and to tell you Vhe truth, Llook upon every thing as 
lost. But I shall not survi^the ruin of my country. 
“ Farewell for ever. J'ederic.”* — In like manner, and^ 
in the same night, drew out instructions for General 
Finck, on whom 4:he chief command of the army would 
after j;Lis own death devolve. After direct;ing that an 
oath of allegiance slmuld be taken to his nephew, and 
that hi^brother, Prince Henry, should be oboyed as 
Regent, n!e points out some faint prospect of defeating 
Laudohh should he advance singly, and with too much 
ardour, towards Berlin. “ Such,” he says in conclusion, 
is the only advice which, under such unhappy circum- 
itances, 1 find myself able to give. Had 1 any resources 
“ left I should have remained at my post.”t 

Even the man most determined on self-destruction 
from his misfortunes will hesitate, — so long as these 
misfortunes leave him any respite, — ^before he swallows- 
the dose or draws the triggeh Frederick paused in his 
resolve until He should see the enemy advancing. To 
' his surprise he found them neglect their auspicious 
opportunity^ With the Russians, as with all other yet 
semi-barbarous tribes, the first days after a successful 

* Tt was the King’s constant habit, — ftom what reason or ikney I 
know not,— to sign in French, as J^Aieric, instead of JVdMc. See, 
for instance, in the first volume of the Chatham Conespondence, a 
fhc-Simile of his letter to Pitt, dated January 5. 1759. 

t Both these remarkable documents, — the first in the original 
French, and the second translated from the German, — will be found 
iu my/ Appendix, 
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battle were delated, not to reaping its fruits, but to 
feasting and carousing. Their loss in the action, more^ 
over, had been m<ft severe ; not short, it is probable, of 

20.000 men. “If I ^in another such victory,” said 
Soltikow, “ 1 shall have to carry the news of it myself, 

“ alone, and staff in hand, to Petersburg.” * But a still 
more essential cause of inactivity was the jen^ jusy which 
now prevailed^etween Soltikow and Daun. The Bussian 
General Complained, that whilst he had been winning 
two battles tlm Austrian had done nothing towards the 
common cause. “ It is now /or my colleague to bestir 
“ himself,” cried he ; “ for my part, I have performed 
“ enough.” j Thus the Bussialis made no forward move- 
ment; and Frederick, gathering fresh hope from the 
delay, rallied his defeated troops, and called in some new 
regiments from his garjtfisons, some new artillery from 
•his arsenals, so that in a few days he was again at the 
head of 30,000 well-appointed men. In the result, as 
winter approached, the Kussians slowly withdrew towards 
their own territory, and Laudohn, separating from mem, > 
marched back into Moravia. ' * 

„ Free^ from these enemies, the Kin|; hastened to Saxony. 
His absence from that quarter had already lalt 'him the 
great city of Dresden; nor did affairs proceed much 
more prosperously after his return. One of his Generals 
was surprised and defeated in .crossing the Elbe, near 
Meissen; another General, Finck, — ^the same to whoip 
Frederick had bequeathed the chief command after the 
battle of Kunersdorf, and who was now at the head of 

12.000 men in a separate division, — chose his position at 
Maxen with so little skill that he was surrounded and 
compelled to lay down his arms. No e^nt in Frederick’s 
whole career seems to have more deeply wounded his 
pride. During the whole remainder of his reign he* 
continued to show marked disfavq^r to everj officer who 
had been — however innocently — ^present with the capitu- 
lating army. Thus, for instancy when one of them, 
long afterwards grown a veteran, and destitute in his 
imfriended old age, sent in an humble petition for a 

* BrensB, Lebens-Gesduclite, voL ii. p. S 16 . 

t Azehenholta, voL i p. S69. 
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pension, the King, with a bitter sneer/ wrote upon the 
margin : “ Assign him a pension hy all means ! Assign 
“ it on the profits of Maxcn ! ” ^ 

Yet, notwithstanding the manifold reverses sustained 
by Frederick during this campaign, his position, at its 
close, did not seem greatly worse than at its commence- 
ment. With the exception of Dresden, there was no loss 
either of town or territory. But the rankset^f hjg veterans 
had been frightfully thinned by privation or the sword, 
and could only be recruited from peasants or deserters. 
So low were his resources (hat he merely maintained his 
troops by debasing the Prussian coin, and mingling a 
large alloy with the gold Of the English subsidy. Still, 
however, undaunted inispirit, the King fixed his winter- 
quarters at Frey berg, in Saxony, rapidly and ably ex- 
changing the fatigues of warfare for his scarcely inferior 
toils and anxieties of state. 

In. this campaign Prince Ferdinand was equally able 
and morc'fortuni^a Besides the Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians in British pay he had under his direction 10,000 
or I 2 JOOO British soldiers, amongst whom, since the 
death of tlie Duke of Marlborough, Lord Georgp, Sack-i 
ville wo!sJS.he senior officer. The French, on their part, 
were miking great exertions, under the new administra- 
tion of the Duke de Choiseul ; large reinforcements were 
sent into Germany, and early in the year they surprised 
by stratagem the free city of Frankfort, and made it the 
place of armsdbr their southern army. No object could 
be of greater moment to Ferdinand than to dislodge them 
from this important post. Leaving behind him, in their 
quarters, his British and Hanoverians, to the number of 
26,000, to observe the Mareschal de Contades upon the 
Lippe, he marched away secretly and rapidly ^with his 
• remaining force of 30,000 men. He found the second 
French arnry, 36,000 «strong, commanded by the Duke 
de Broglie, and encamped at Bergen, on the Nidda, in 
front of Frankfort. Jn this position they were attacked 
by Ferdinand on the 13th of April. Three times in 
three hours was the village of Bergen taken and retaken. 
Great courage and great skill were displayed on both 


* See a note (*} to Fteusa Lebcns-Geschidite, vol. ii. p. 226 . 
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sides, till, at length, a well-concerted manoeuvre of De 
Broglie turned the Hank of the Hanoverians, and decided 
the battle. PriiiM Ferdinand was compelled to retreat, 
with a loss of 2,0w mefi and five pieces of artillery. 

This reverse would, it was supposed, reduce Prince 
Ferdinand to the defensive during the remainder of the 
campaign. Both De Broglie and Contades eagerly pushed 
forward, tbeir^pponents giving way before them. Com- 
bining th'iir forces, they reduced Cassel, Munster, and 
Minden, and they felt assured that the whole Electorate 
must soon again be theirs. Already had the archives 
and the most valuable property been sent off* from 
Hanover to Stade. Already did a new Hastenbeck — a 
new Closter-Sevcn — rise in view.* But it was under such 
difficulties that the genius of Fevdinand shone forth. 
With a fai inferior army (for thus much is acknowdedged, 
although I do not find the French numbers clearly or 
precisely stated), he still maintained his ground om the 
left of the Weser, and supplied efei^ defent by his 
superiority of tactics. lie left a detachment of 5,000 
men exposed, and seemingly unguarded, as rf bait fb lure 
De Contades from his strong positiBn at Minden. The 
TFrcnch^areschal was deceived by the feint, and^directed 
the Duke de Broglie to march forward and profit by the 
blunder, as he deemed it to be. On the 1 st of August, 
accordingly, De Broglie advanced into the plain, his force 
divided in eight columns ; but on reaching a small emi-^ 
nence which lay along his front, near Minden, ho was 
struck with surprise on beholding, not the single detacli 
ment he expected, but the whole army of the allies, which 
had marched in the night, and was now ranged in excel- 
lent order. He was compelled to call Do Contades to his 
aid ; retreat seemed no longer safe or easy, and thus the 
two French Generals were drawn in to accept a battle 
on unfavourable ground, hemmed jjfi betweensa river and 
a morass, and reduced to place their infantry on the 
wings, — their cavalry in the centre. It was nearly 
the same distribution which, half a century before, had 
lost them the battle of Blenheim.* In other respects, 
perhaps, a resemblance might be traced to Waterloo 


* Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 394. cd. 1820. 
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for the Frotich cavalry made ropdkted aud furious onsets 
against the English and Hanoverian infantry which lay 
before them at Prince Ferdinand’s ce* itre, but this foot, 
forming itself into compact bodies, stood all the charges 
with th(B utmost steadiness and resolution, until at length, 

- the enemy’s horse being thoroughly discomfited and dis- 
couraged, their entire line gave way, and their Generals 
issued the signal for retreat. At this de^cisive moment 
the Prince sent his orders to Lord George Sacliville, who 
commanded the whole English and some German cavalry 
on the right #ing of the Allies, and who had hitherto 
been kept back as a reserve. The orders were to charge 
and overwhelm the Frenc/h in their retreat, before they 
could reach any clear ground to rally. Had these orders 
been duly fulfilled, it. is acknowledged by French writers 
that their army must have been utterly destroyed * ; but 
Lord George cither could not or would not understand 
what was enjoined him. In vain did the Prince send 
him in succession one German and two English aides-de- 
camp^ with reiterated directions ; Lord George exclaimed 
that stlrcly His Highness could not intend to break the 
line, and that he must ride off and speak to the^ Prince, 
himself, ^'^leanwhilc, Ferdinand, losing patience, sent 
orders Xg the Marquis of G-ranby, who commanded the 
second line, and Lord Granby advanced with great 
alacrity ; but above half an hour had been wasted, and 
\ho opportunity was lost. 

Under suclvcircumstances the victory of Minden would 
not have been signal or complete but for a previous and 
most high-spirited precaution of Prince Ferdinand. He 
had sent round to the rear of the French a body of 10,000 
men, under his nephew, — and also the King Prussia’s 
— the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who had already 
• distinguished himself on several occasions durfng the late 
campaigns, w On this d^y the young Prince Succeeded in 
routing the Duke de Brissac, an officer commissioned to 
secure the enemy’s cofimunication with Hervorden. Thus 
Ferdinand became master of the passes^ and the French 

* * L’annSe de Contades devait ^tre aalaatie $ hommiS, dieraox, 
, " canons, drapeanx, tout serait tombd anx mains de renaemi” (Sis* 
^ maioi^ msUan des Fran 9 ai 8 , voL xxix. p. 197.) 
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were constrained to continue tbeir retreat in disorder 
Upon the whole, their loss was 8,000 men killed, wounded, 
or taken, thirty p^ces pf artillery, and seventeen stand- 
ards. And the most surprising thing,” adds a French 
account, pf this day's action was Prince Ferdinand’s 
judgment and boldness in sending out a detachment of 
“ 10,000 men the moment he was going to engage a su- 
“ perior i^my^'^ * Contades and De Broglie endeavoured 
to excuse themselves at the Court of Versailles by recri- 
minating upon each other ; but far different was the re- 
ception given to their complaints; the first ofiUccr was 
recalled, — the latter made a Field Marshal 1 Meanwhile 
the French troops were rapidly driven from their recent 
conquests ; Cassel, Munster, and Marburg yielded in suc- 
cession to the allied arms. Ferdinlnd could not, indeed, 
carry his successes so far as ho desired, being under the 
necessity, after the disaster at IMaxen, of despatching, the 
Hereditary Prince to the King of Piyissia’s aid ; yec still 
he compelled the French to end the •campaign itcarly 
where they had begun it, and to take up .their ariiiCcr- ' 
quarters around the city of Frankfort. 

• Greart was the rejoicing in England at the yictory of 
Mindcn. Prince Ferdinand received from KTfig George 
the Garter, a gift of 20,000^. (which His Majelty after- 
wards charged to the House of Commons), and a pension 
of 2,000/. yearly. To the Hereditary Prince the King of 
Prussia showed his gratitude by a cheaper expedient ; hb 
wrote him an Ode ! f * 

But loud and fierce was the outcry, both in Germany 
and at home, against the leader of the Jkiglish cavalry. 
Lord George Sackville, born in 171^ was son of the 
first and lather of the last Duke of Dorset. Of an active 

* This account is cited by Entick. (Hist., vol. iv. p. 15.)— Sea* 
also Atchenholtz, voL ii. p. 26. . • 

t ^ *' Kcgardez-le, ma soeur, I'amoar vous y convie, 

Dans VOS flancs vertueux oe h^os prit la vie 

** £t ses zares talens ; 

** Votre belle ame en loi retrapa son image ; 

De son auguste pdre il a tout le courage 
les grands sentimenB 1 ** 

Of andi Btanbas there are thirty-two more. ((Euvres FdithttmeSi • 
VoL idv. p. 2aa— 241. ed. 1782.^ « 

VOL. IV- . 3K 
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and aspiring turn of mind, he had served on several 
foreign expeditions, without disparagement, at least, if 
not with distinction ; he had beep SedJ^etary for Ireland 
during his father’s Vice-Royalty ; he had taken on many 
occasions a forward and able part in debate. Lord 
“ George’s fall is prodigious,” says a contemporary, writ- 
ing after the day of Minden. “Nobody stood higher; 
“ nobody has more ambition or more seiMse.” *. On the 
evening of that day so fatal to his reputation Lord 
George did not scruple to mix with the General Officers 
at Prince Ferdinand’s tabSe; — an appearance which, 
some may think, required full as much intrepidity as to 
have led his cavalry to the charge. The Prince expressed 
his surprise to the officers nearest him, but made no 
public observation tA that time. Next day, however, 
came forth General Orders from His Highness, thanking 
the. troops, and many officers by name, for their conduct 
in the battle. Lord George’s name was not mentioned ; 
an OKiissmn in itself sufficiently significant, but he was 
' mopdorcr glanced at in two passages, and in a manner 
not to be misunderstood. “ His Serene Highness orders 
“ it to be^declared to Lieutenant General the Marquis of 
“ Granby ^that ho is persuaded that if he had had the 
“ good fortune to have had him at the head of the cavalry 
“ of the right wing his presence would have greatly con- 
“ tribiiled to make the Hecision of that day more com- 

plete and more brilliant.” “ And His Serene 

“ Highness desires and orders the Generals of the army 
“ that upon all occasions when orders are brought to 
“ them by his ajdes-de-camp they be obeyed punctually, 
“ and without d^lay.”'!' 1 am bound in fairness to add 
that the Prince had been previously offended with Lord 
, George, for hfs froward and repining temper^ and was 
therefore by no means inclined to soften any charge that 
might be justly urged 'against him.} 

Lord George, stung to the quick by this public rebuke, 

* H. Walpole to SSir H. Mann, August 29. 1759. 

* See these General Orders at Icngfii in the Annual Register, 1759, 
p. 233. 

} ** Lord George never had the art of conciliating affection. He 
“ had thwarted Ftince Ferdinand and disgusted him in the previous 
campaign.” (Lord Orford’s Memoirs, voL ii. p. 362.) 
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and still more, perhaps, by the general feeling in the 
army to his disfavour, — wrote home for leave to resign 
his command, an^ to i^turn. Both these requests 
most readily granted. On arriving in England early in 
September he found himself received by the nation with 
scarcely less abhorrence or less clamour than Byng. The 
favour of Lord Bute, and through Lord Bute of the Heir 
Apparent wtee of little avail. He wrote again to the 
Secretary bf State, soliciting a Court Martial. This was 
promised him, but, on account of the absence of the 
officers required as witnessef, was postponed until after 
the close of the campaign. Meanwhile, Pitt declared 
that he was not satisfied witti Lord Greorge’s explana- 
tions or those of his aide-de-c^p *, and Lord George 
was at once dismissed from all hik employmbnts, — tiie 
command of a regiment, a post in the Ordnance, and tlie 
rank of General. 

When, in the February ensuing, *the promised T^ourt 
Martial met, a doubt was started (notion Lord George s 
side), and was referred to the J iidges, whetlier a nan no^ 
longer in the array could be subject to Military Law. 
•The Judges gave their opinions that, so far as (liey could 
then see, the trial might proceed, but they^eserved to 
themselves a further consideration, if any appeal should 
be made from the sentence. The witnesses were tlieii 
examined, especially Colonel "Rtzroy, Captain Ligonicr, 
and Captain Wintzingcrode, the three aides-de-camp of 
Prince Ferdinand, who established in the clearest man- 
ner the charge of orders brought and not obeyed. Lord 
George’s defence turned mainly on a seeming contradiction 
between these orders. Captain Ligoni^ had bid him ad- 
vance with the whole cavalry, and Colonel Fitzroy with 
the British cavalry only. At the time Lord George had , 
observed, “ Captain Ligonier, your orders are contradic- 
‘‘ tory.” But then Ligonier had "replied, *^n numbers 
“ only, my Lord ; their destination is the same.” In like 
manner Lord George had desired *Fitzroy not to be in a 

* Mr. Pitt to Lord G. Sackville, Sept. 9. 1759. Chathajm Corre- 
spondence. He firomised, however, to Lord Bnte. “ all the offices of 
“ humanity, as a most unhappy man.” (Aug. 15. 1759) and con- 
sented that Lord George should return from Germany by permission, * 
instead of by order. 

H 2 
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hurry. 1 am out of breath with galloping,” said Fitz« 
roy, ** which makes me speak quick, but my orders are 
“ positive. The French are in, disoi^der. Here is a 
^ glorious opportunity for the English to distinguish 
“ themselves.” — Surely, under such circumstances, no 
General of spirit would have wasted time by asking to 
c.onsult Prince Ferdinand ; no other word than “ Charge !” 
would have burst from his lips. ^ 

Lord Granby had been summoned as a witness for the 
prosecution, but his testimony was marked by compas- 
sionate tenderness, softening, or suppressing, so far as 
truth allowed, wliatever could load the prisoner. This 
tenderness was the more admired since at the army 
Granby and Sackvillc had been very far from friends. 
The evidoAce of another officer, Colonel Slopcr, bore 
hard upon Lord George. He declared that he had re- 
marked Lord George’s confusion at the time, and had 
said fo Ligonior, — and Ligonier deposed to having heard 
the wr^rds, — “ For God*s sake repeat your orders to that 
' m«:n,«>that he may not pretend not to understand them, 

** ^ for it is near half an hour ago that ho has received 
“ orders to advance, and yet we are still here ; — but you « 
“ see the clJVidition he is inl”^ 

The defence of Lord George before his judges was 
skilful and able ; his demeanour hauglity and undaunted. 
According to Ilorace Wklpole’s narrative, he treated 
‘•the inferiority of their capacities as he would nave 
“ done if sitting amongst them. He browbeat the wit- 
“ nesses^ gave the lie to Sloper, and used the Judge Ad- 
vocate, though a very clever man, with contempt.” f 
The officers of the Court Martial, however, appear to 
have fulfilled their duty with equable firmness, — neither 
softened by his ‘eloquence, nor yet irritated by his pride. 
*Their final decision was, that Lord George bad been 
guilty of disobeying Prince Ferdinand’s orders, and that 
he was unfit to serve His Majesty in any military capa- 
city whatever. — Yet,«notwithstanding this judicial sen- 
tence, -^i^LOtwithstanding the public opinion in support 
'# • 

* Proceedings of the Oourt Martial, published by authority, 1760, 
pp. 39 l and 171* 
f Memoirs, voL ii p. 480. 
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of it, — BO ambitious a spirit was not easily quelled, and 
be rose in the ensuing* reign to the highest employments 
in civil affairs. 4 • 

On impartially reviewing the whole case, and judging 
(for such is the right of History) the judges, we shall, I 
think, acknowledge that their decision was equitably 
founded. Tl^c only doubt that arises is, whether Sack- 
ville wa%i 3 wayed by one of those panics to which men 
of quick genius are sometimes prone, or by an envy of 
Prince Ferdinand's greatnci^, and a desire to leave the 
victory of his rival incomplete. The latter motive i« 
alleged by several writers.* Aiy own opinion, I confess, 
inclines to the former. » 

The papers of Marcschal do Coatadcs, which had been 
taken by the victors of Mindon, were a few weeks after- 
wards sent to the press in iilngland. It then appeared 
that the instructions under which he had actcck from 
Marcschal de Belleisle, as Minister df War, were such as 
to reflect great discredit on his government ; the}y)re^ 
scribed in several passages the laying wkste of futile 
district and the plunder of peaceable inhabitants. — Lord 
Chest^rfleld, amidst his retirement, snatche^rzit is said, a 
short interval from illness f to write and publish a letter 
setting this unwarrantable policy in the strongest light. 

To the foreign transactions .of this year I must add 
the decease of the King of Spain, Ferdinand the Sixth* 
a Prince of excellent intentions, but desponding temper 
and slender capacity. He was conscious of his own de- 
fects, and on one occasion, when a courtier had paid him 
a compliment on his skill in shooting, he replied : “ It 
would be extraordinary if 1 could ciot do one thing 
“ well 1 ” J On coming to the throne in l^'dS he had con- 
tinued his confidence to his father's favourite Minister,* 
Don Zeno Somo de Villa, Marquiq do Ensenada, who had 

* Archenholtz, vol. ii. p. 22. — Sismondi, vol. xxix. p. 198. &c. 
t At this time he sajs to the Bidiop oiS»Waterford : “ I have l^eeti 
“ often within these three months not only too ill to write, but too ill 
“ to speak, think, or move. Now 1 have a favourable moment of 
negative health.” (Letter, Dec. 9. 1759.) In another letter be writes: 

** I can only vegetate with the vegetables and crawl with the reptiles 
of my garden.” On the whole 1 have great doubts as to the ^ 
authorship of the tract which is here ascribed to him. ( 1653.) 

X Coxe, Bourbon Kings of Spaiii^ vol. iv. p. 18. oct, cd. 
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raised Uimself from an humble rank, — a clerk in a bank- 
ing house in Cadiz, — and who felt a just pride at his rapid 
and unassisted elevation. Thus, whom he received the 
rank of Marquis, he had chosen for his title the words en se 
NADA, “ Nothing of itself.” llis principal colleague, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was Don Joseph de Carvajal. 
The pride of this statesman seemed to lie in the opposite 
direction; he alleged a princely descent fri»in,/ae Blood 
Uoyal of England, and assumed the name of Lancaster 
in addition to his own. Durjng the few hours that Prince 
Charles Stuart was allowed to pass at Madrid in 1747 
lie had skilfully endeavoured to work upon this weakness : 

I spoke then, — so th^t Carvajal might hear, — that 
“ there was nobody copld be more acceptable to me than 
“ him; says I, in laughing, he is half an Englishman, 
“being called Laiicastoc* ! ” * In 1754, the death of 
Carvi^al, and a Court cabal founded upon it, led to the 
iall of Ensenada ; hcf'was exiled to Granada, and his suc- 
i^'essor^'was Gencrfil Eichard Wall, a native of Ireland, 
and lately the* Spanish Ambassador in London. On the 
whole, under these various Ministers, a tone of moderation 
and impartiality was preserved to foreign powefs ; the * 
offers of vGibraltar from England, and of Minorca from 
France, as the price of war, were equally declined ; and 
neither English nor French could obtain any decided or 
liVi^ting preponderance at the Court of Madrid, The 
Ministers of Ferdinand, however, were not the persons 
who had most weight with him ; still higher in his favour 
stood the Italian singer and soprano Farinelli. Highest 
of all was his Queen, Barbara of Portugal. This prin- 
cess was older than her husband, and far from beautiful ; 
according to the French Ambassador, “ her face is such 

that she cannot be looked upon without paih.” f But 
so great were, no doublj^ her mental charms, that the King 
ever continued most passionately attached to her. At 

* Letter to his father, li£rch 12. 1747. Appendix, vol. iii. 

f ** Son visage cst ^ qu’on ne pent la regarder sans peine. 
(Lettre du Due de Noailles h. Louis XV., le 30 Aviil 1746. Me- 
moires de Noailles, voL vi. p. 365 ) Of her figure, Sir Benjamin 
to Keene says, ^ it has a great deal more than embonpoint" Neverthe- 
less, *‘ .one of Her Majesty’s favourite diversions is (lancing ! ” (Bed- 
ford Correspondence, voL il p. 6.) 
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her death without issue in August 1758, Ferdinand sunk 
into hopeless melancholy, immured himself in the secluded 
palace of Villa Viciosa,Und refused to transact any public 
business. His sRuatioh is thus described by the British 
Ambassador, Lord Bristol : The Catholic King will 
“ not be shaved, walks about without any covering but 
“ his shirt, which has not been changed for a surprising 
time, and a^night-gown. He has not been in bed for 
ten nights, nor is he thought to have slept five hours 
since the 2d of this month^ and that only by intervals 
of half an hour, sitting upon his chair. He declines 
lying down, because he imagines he shall die when he 
“ does so.” * At length he exj^red on the 10th of August 
1759, and in the forty-seventh }«ar of his age. 

The next heir to the throne wa* now his half-brother 
the King of Naples, with whom Ferdinand had always 
maintained a cordial correspondS^nce. As Sir Benjamin 
Keene informs us, “ the two Kings write to each^other 
“ by every courier, but they never fal]^ of their a|tUirs ; 
“ their letters arc only accounts of the game they Xiav^ 
“ killed in the foregoing week.” f At the news of Fer- 
pdinanc^ demise the King of Naples assumed the title of 
Chai'les the Third, King of Spain and the«'Indics, and 
prepared to set out for his new dominions. It4iad been 
provided by the treaty of Vienna that the Crowns of 
' Naples and Spain should never be united on the same 
head, and it therefore became incumbent on Charles to 
resign the leas valuable kingdom to his yoifnger son ; but 
lierean obstacle intervened, through the hopeless Mdiotcy 
of his eldest, Don Philip. Under these circumstances, 
Charles adopted a prudent and honourable part. He di- 
rected that the young Prince (then thifteen years of age) 
should be formally examined by physicians. Their re- 
port, which was made public, declares that Don Philip is* 
of low stature and contracted joints, that he^squints, and 
is short-sighted, that he is sometimes indifferent to things 
convenient for Um, and at other t^ncs too warm and im- 

* Earl of Bristol to Mr. Pitt, November 13. 1758. — Coxe*s Bour- 
bon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 216. 

t To Mr. Pitt, September 26. 1757. On King Charles's feats as a 
sportsman, see Swinburne’s Travels in Spain, red. ii. p. 140. ed. 1777«' 
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pctuoua. They go on to complain that* Le'has an obstinate 
aversion to fruits and sweetmeats, that all kinds of noise 
disturb and disconcert him, that pain or pleasure make no 
lasting impressions, that he is utterly dnacquainted with 
politeness and good-breeding, that ho has not the least 
idea of the mysteries of their holy religion, and, lastly, 
that he loves childish amusements, the most boisterous 
the best, and is continually shifting froii^,,on&, thing to 
another.* Hereupon the King issued a decree^by which 
his eldest son was set aside, — his second, Don Carlos, 
was declared Prince of Asturias, — and his third, Don 
Ferdinand, King of Naples, with a Council of Regency 
named by his father before his embarkation. 

The new Sovereign of Spain, like his predecessor, was 
not a man of shining' talents,' but had many virtues, — 
justice, economy, and mildness. So strict were his no- 
tions of equity, that on leaving Naples he not only relin- 
quisht^d every fartlyng of the public treasure, hut also 
every, article of pqrsonal ornament, — even down to gems 
Vnd«, ripgs, — ; considering them as the property of the 
people, in whose pala{;es he had found or from whoso re- 
sources he had purchased them. On arriving at jVIadrid, 
he steered^ happy mean between a blind acquiescence 
and rash^nnovation, sending into exile Farinelli, as the 
mere minion of Court favour, but retaining in office 
General Wall and other worthy servants of the late King. * 
Of his foreign policy 1 shall hereafter have occasion to 
speak, and nothin terms of praise. But his domestic ad- 
ministration shines forth like a green oasis amidst the 
long and dreary misgovernment of Spain. Strict justice 
was his fundamental rule. He honestly designed the 
public good, and Readily pursued it, with a limited capa- 
city indeed, bift with a boundless benevolence. “ He 
•« ever,” writes a British Ambassador at his Court, pre- 
“ fers carrying a point by gentle means, and has the 
“ patience to repeat exhortations rather than exert his 
authority even in tiifles. Yet with the greatest air of 

* See this Report printed at fhU length in the Annual Register, 
1759, p. 251. Horace Walpole malignantly adds : ** If these defects 

were disqualifications, hard would be the fate of most sovereigns !’- 
(Mem., voL ii. p. 975.) 
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‘‘ gentleness, be keeps his Ministers and attendants in 
“ tlie utmost awe.” * During his. reign torture was abo- 
lished, and the Inquisiljjon, if still retained, yet checked 
and curbed. Tlufugh without any^‘ta8te for literature or 
the arts, he held out to them a fostering hand. Every 
enterprise for national improvement found in him a pa- 
tron and a friend. Even at the present day the traveller 
in Spain, ^hooever any great public works or useful 
establishmlkits,^ — and how seldom do tliey! — meet his 
eye, may be assured that their first foundation or their 
liberal encouragement was due to Charles the Third. 

Such then were the principal foreign transactions of 
the year 1759, — the most gloKous, probably, that Eng- 
land ever yet had seen. Tliat ft was the most glorious 
was apparently proclaimed or ackntVledged by all parties 
at the time, nor will History find much to detract from 
that contemporary praise. In Asia, Africa, America, 
Europe, by land and sea, our arms ha^ signally triun!^)hed. 
Every ship from India came fraugliW with hidings of 
continued success to the British cause. Ir Janmn'^^wir^ 
received the news of the capture ^)f Goree, in June of 
•the cap^^ure of Guadaloupe. In August came the tidings 
of the victory at Minden, in September of tW’ victory olf 
Lagos, in October of the victory at Quebec, in Ifoveinber 
^f the victory at Quiberon. “ Indeed,” says Horace 
^Walpole, in his lively stylo, “dhe is forced to ask every 
“ morning what victory there is, for fear of missing 
“one!”t Another contemporary, Dr. Illy, exclaimed, 
in no liberal spirit of triumph, that it would soon be as 
shamhful to beat a Frenchman as to beat a woman I With 
better reason we might have claimed to ourselves the ar- 
rogant boast of the Spaniards only 15(f years before, that 
there were not seas or winds sufficient for their ships.| 

* Lord Bristol to Mr. Fitt, Segovia, August 31. (Coxe’s 

Bourbon Kings, vol. iv. p.235.) See also a note by the late Lord 
Holland to Lord Orford’s Memoirs (vol. ii. p. 377.) 
t To Sir.H. Mmm, November 30. 1759» 

X “ Oprimas el Oceano 

“ Con tantas naves que apenas 
** Sns qnillas sufran sus hombros 
** Ni el vionto ocupo sus velaa.” 

J/)pe do Vega a la muerte del Key Felipe IL Obras, vol. iv. p. 374. 
od. 1776. 
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Nor did our trade and manufactures languish amidst tliis 
blaze of military fame. It is the peculiar honour of Chat- 
ham, — as may yet be seen inscribed on the stately mo- 
nument which tlie citizens of London have raised him in 
Guildhall, — that under his rule they found cohmekce 

UNITED WITH AND MADE TO PLODIUSH BY WAR. — Still less 
can it bo said that these wonders had grown altogether 
from Ixarmony and concord at home. 
vaunt of Chatham himself in the House oP^ommons, 
that succc;ss had given us unanimity, not unanimity suc- 
cess. * Never yet had there been a more rapid transition 
from languor and failure to spirit and conquest. Never 
yet had the merits of a gfeat Minister in producing that 
transition been more fuily acknowledged in liis lifetime. 
The two Houses, which re-assembled in November, met 
only to pass Addresses of Congratulation and Votes of 
Ci'edit. So far from seeking to excuse or to palliate the 
large* supplies which he demanded, Pitt plumed himself 
upon^theiA; — hq^ was the first to call them enormous, 
<^nd«<dqublG any year’s of Queen Anne. To push ex- 
“ pensc,” he said openly upon the Army Estimates, “ is 
“ the best economy a wise doctrine in war, ^ which,* 
perhaps, ne^-statesman since his son has had the courage 
to avow5» 

Of the mastery which Pitt at this time could wield 
over the House of Commons a most remarkable instance^ 
i« recorded by a most respectable authority. Once having 
concluded a speech, and finding no opponent rise, Pitt 
slowly walked out of the House. He luid already opened 
the lobby-door, when a Member started up, saying, “ 1 
“ rise to reply to the Right Honourable Gentleman.” — 
Pitt, catching t\ih words, stopped short, turned round, 
and fixed his ^es on the orator, who at that ^steady and 
'scornful gaze sat down again silent and abashed. Pitt, 
who was suffering from gout, then returned to his seat, 
repeating to himself as he painfully hobbled along some 
lines of Virgil which express the ascendency of .£neas.t 

* Lord Orford’B Memoirs, voL iL p. 389. 

f ** At Danaiim proceres, Agamemnoiuasque phalanges, 

" Ut vidire virnm, Ac.” 

(^aSneid. lib. vi. ver. 489.) 
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'riicn, placing himself on the front bench, he exclaimed, 
“ Now, lot me hear what the Honourable Member has 
“ say to me.” — Bijt nothing ensued.* ** 

It was the remark of the Prussian Monarch at this 
time, while talking of English affairs at his own table, 
“ England has been long in the pangs of labour, and has 
“ grievously toiled in producing Mr. Pitt, but at length 
“ she has tirii^A MAN.”t The colleagues of the “ Great 
“ Commoner” were no longer talked of or thought of 
cither by foreign nations or their own ; those only who 
had favours to solicit rcmembdl*ed that there was a Duke 
of Newcastle. 

The concert in the administration, on which so mucli 
depended, was, liowever, nearly disturbed by the personal 
pretensions of one man, — Earl ToiRple. In the preced- 
ing year he had pressed the Duke of Newcastle with 
much warmth for the Garter, to v^ich, says Horace Wal- 
pole, his awkward figure and his rQpent Earldom "^ave 
liim but slender pretensions. The motive h(f.pu4 for- 
ward was, that His Majesty continued to slight 
use him before all the world, and tfcat he required some. 
{Public #jken of esteem to wipe out that reproach, — the 
first time probably that tlie King’s dislike lias^ecn urged 
as a claim to the King’s favour ! With better i€ason he* 
^night rely on the eminent services of Pitt, as his brother- 
in-law, even while concealing his application, through 
delicacy, as he said, from Pitt himself. The Duke o^ 
Newcastle replied, as usual, in a timid auTl conciliatory 
strain, pleading the prior claims of Prince Ferdinand, 
tile Marquis of Rockingham, and tho Earl of Holderness.} 
There the matter was allowed to rest ; but in the autumn 
of 1759 Pitt renewed the application* of a Garter for 
Temple, as a reward to himself, and the <Tnly one ho de- 
sired, for his services. Finding the King disinclined to 
his request, Pitt adopted a most haughty tone.* He writes 

* Butler’s Beminiscences, vol. i. p. 154. • Mr. Butler asked his iii- 
forniaiit, who was present, whether the House did not laugh at the 
ri(li(‘iilous ligure of the poor Member. “ No, Sir,” he repUed ; “ wo 

** were all tuu much awed to laugh” 

t Mr. Mitchell to Mr. Pitt, Torgau, October 22. 1759. 

t See his letter (dated September 28. 1758) in the Chatham Cor- , 
respondence. 
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to the Duke of Newcastle, complaining of unexampled 
depressions,” and adds, “ I shall rest it on the judgment 
“ of others, at all times much better than mine, whether 
the pretension in question has any thing in it exor- 
“ bitant, or derogatory lo the King’s honour, or con- 
trary to the good of his affairs. All t mean at pre- 
“ sent to trouble your Grace with is, to desire that when 
“ next my reluctant steps shall bring me up^he stairs of 
“ Kensington, and mix me with the dust of the ante- 
chamber, 1 may h^arn once for all whether the King 
continues finally incxoi%.ble and obdurate to all such 
“ united entreaties and remonstrances as, except towards 
“ me and mine, never fall of success.” * 

It must be owned that a remonstrance in such a style 
carries with it too much the air of a command. Still, 
however, Pitt showed^no intention to embarrass or to 
quit the public business for the sake of a bauble to his 
brothcr-in-hiw. But Lord Temple himself was far less 
modarate. On the day after the meeting of Parliament 
*»ahe ceieigned 4be Privy Seal, at the same time beseeching 
his two brothers, and also Pitt, not to go out on his ac- 
count. A negotiation through the channel of tAe Duke 
of Devont^ire ensued between the reluctant King and 
the refi-actory nobleman, who iii three days was per- 
suaded to resume his office. There was no doubt, on thia 
occasion, a promise more or less explicit of the Garter, 
'iind, accordingly, Lord Temple attained this object of 
his wishes in' the February ensuing. Happily there were 
vacancies sufficient to invest at the same time Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord Rockingham. 

If a short digression on the Garter itself may in this 
place be pardoned, we shall, I think, observe that this 
noble Order, founded by the chivalrous father'of the still 
more chivalrous Black Prince, is now in some degree 
declined flrSm its ancient renown. In ancient times it 
was the token and reward of worth full as often as of 
rank. Such names fis Sir Walter Manny’s and Sir John 
Talbot’s adorn its early rolls, f Even in the last century 

* Letter dated September 27. 1759. Chatham Correspondence, 
„ ir^l. i. p. 434. 

t At the first institution in 1350, it appears that besides King Ed- 
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the instances of Sir Robert Walpole and Lord North may 
suffice to show that it was not always confined to the 
highest ranks of the Peerage. But now very many years 
have passed since ft has oecn bestowed upon a commoner 
or descended even to a Viscount or a Baron among the 
Peers themselves. Of the Knights created in the three 
last reigns it might be invidious to consider or compute 
the number wla[»m not even the most partial friendship 
could holdlbrth as having performed the slightest.public 
service, or attained the slightest personal distinction. 
All Ministers seem agreed ki treating the Garter as 
though it belonged of right to a small knot of Dukes, 
Marquesses, and Earls, — as a kfnd of heirloom in certain 
great houses. Now, without denying that a fair propor- 
tion of the vacant Ribands should *be thus bestowed, 1 
think it for the honour even of those who thus receive 
them, — and for the dignity of iJie Order itself, — that 
the claims of long service, of public sjxirit, of trieft in- 
tegrity, of brilliant genius, should also lx*#rcadily*adnvttod 
from all the ranks of the Peerage, and evpn, oi^some^ 
rare and eminent occasions, from bgyoiid it. It is this 
principli^ of combination between personal merit and an- 
cient lineage, — between the greatest ihen our ow’u 
time and the descendants of the greatest men 0f other 
days, — which has so long upheld and maintained the 
House of Lords itself, — and as this principle has guarded 
the citidel, so let it grace the outworks too. • 

The almost unanimous Session of 1759^-1760 affords 
few or no materials to History. But amidst this lull of 
politics at home a pamphlet by a nearly-forgotten states- 
man, Lord Bath, attracted some notice. It was entitled, 

“ A Letter to Two Great Men ” (Mr. Htt and the Duke 
of Newcastle), and contained a project of the terms whicli 
they should demand or expect at a peace. 

England and Prussia were indeed at this pefiod making 
some overtures for a joint negotiation, and good old King 
Stanislaus had offered his capital, Nancy, as the seat of 
the expected Congress; but the French stiU hoped to 

ward and his eldest son, and the Captol de Bach (whom I scarcely 
know howto class), there were proclaimed as knights thirteen Peers 
and ten commoners. See a note to Johnee’s FroidBOXt, book i. cb. c « 
cd. 1842. 
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retrieve tlie disasters and tbe Austrianj to impro>'e tlie 
advantages of their last campaign. 

Of warlike events, the earliest in the year 1760 was a 
small shoot and offset of the thiieatenc'd French invasion. 
\Vc have seen how the main elements that were to form 
it had been scattered far and wide ; how ,the fleet of J^a 
Clue had been defeated at Lagos, how the fleet of Con- 
fljiiis had been defeated at Quiberon, ho^ only the small 
s([uadfon of Thurot could escape from pursuers. 
Tliurot had, as it appeared, for his instructions, a de- 
scent on the north coast ^^f Ireland. Accordingly, after 
being drivei) by storms to the coast of Scandinavia, and 
remaining there some weeks to refit, he sailed round tlu^ 
llritish Isles, and attempted to land near Derry. But. 
anoth(»r violent storE . intervening, he again steered north, 
and an(diored off Isla. There he obtained some fresh 
provisions, of which he stood greatly in need, and for 
whi*:!! ho most punctually paid, instead of plundering and 
defrauding, — as fie so easily might, — the defenceless 
^ people indeed, throughout the expedition, the honour 
* link ^humanity of this brave adventurer ai*e warmly ac- 
knowledged by his tinemiea. There also he obtained the 
Jirst tidiu^s of the defeat of Conflans ; but as ^he coiifd 
not beourc that this intelligence was not forged on pur- 
pose to deceive him, and as he felt unwilling to return 
without striking a blow, he persisted in his resolution to 
, sail for Ireland. Thus, on ^e 28th of February, he ef- 
fected a landing before the town of Carrickfergus ; his 
ships being now reduced to three, and his soldiers to 600. 
Carrickfergus was defended only by a ruinous wall, and 
four companies, mostly of recruits, under Colonel Jen- 
nings. Nevertlceless the gates were shut, and a brisk 
Are of musketry was kept up against the assailants. At 
length, the enemy having forced their way in, the little* 
garrison retired to tlie castle, where, however, the failure 
of their ammunition compelled them to surrender. Thu- 
rot proceeded to dgmand a supply of fresh provisions 
from the magistrates of Carrickfergus, which they im- 
prudently refusing, their town was plundered. He had 
by this time received certain advices of the defeat at 
Quiberon, and also of the gathering of several thousand 
men, — soldiers, militia, volunteers, — against him at Bel- 
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fast. Under such circumstances, he hastily re-embarked 
his men, and sailed awa^. But he had not been many 
hours out of Carrickfer^us before he was overtaken by 
Captain Elliot aild three English frigates. I'hese had 
been lying in the harbour of Kinsalc, when orders came 
from the Duke of Bedford, as Lord Lieutenant, for them 
to go in quest of the French ariuamcnt. A close en- 
gagement ^orlihwith ensued; exactly three frigates to 
three. Tflhrot displayed his usual intrepidity, fighting 
his ship until the hold was almost filled with water and 
the deck covered with dead bodies. At length he w'as 
killed. The fall of so gallant a chief dispitited not only 
his own but the other Prench^crews ; Elliot was more- 
over pressing them most bravely t they struck ; and thus 
all the three ships, — every one of ^hose which had pre- 
sumed to insult our coasts, — were carried captive tc» 
Ramsay Bay in the Isle of Man.*^ 

Our successes in North America t^jis year were %y no 
means unalloyed. Our troops, amountii^g to aBovc^,00() 
men, and commanded by Brigadier General Murr^,*ha(^ 
been left to maintain our new conquest of Quebec, at the 
time tl)|Lt our fleet sailed away for England. But as the 
fortifications of the tow'n itself were Tuit considerable on 
the land side, and as all communication with England 
was cut off by the ice in the lower St. Lawrence, the 
French deemed the opportunity aHispicious, and resolved on 
an attempt to recover their lost ground. Their Governorf 
the Marquis de Yaudreuil, could still send forth from his 
head-quarters at Montreal a body of 5,000 regular sol- 
diers, and at least as many Canadian militia. These he 
entrusted to the charge of the Chevalier de Levis, an of- 
ficer of reputation, with orders to advance upon Quebec 
as soon as the approach of spring might finable them to 
form a regular siege. The disposable force of Murray, 
on the other hand, was much reduced by s^kness, and 

* Annual Register, 1760, parti, p. 55.«and part ii. p. 28.— £n- 
tick’s Histoiy of the War, vol. iv. p. 319 — 333. The advice of Horace 
Walpole on this occasion to Sir Horace Mann is on excellent lesson 
of diplomacy. ** Your port, my dear Sir, -will be very easy ; yon 

have only to say that it is nothing — while it lasts, — and when it is 
over you must say, that it was an embarkation of ten thousand _ 
“ men !” — February 28. 1760. 
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by the necessity of leaving the rampafts protected, so 
that he, could lead from the gates little more than 3,000 
men. With such inferiority of "numbers it seemed con- 
trary to every dictate of common sonsb to choose to try 
the fortune of war in the open field, instead, of reserving 
the troops, — which, though weak as atjr army, were 
strong as a garrison, — for the defence of a fortified post. 
But the English General was flushed witn ^e victory 
and emulous of the fame of Wolfe. On the 2Sth of April 
he marched out of the town, and found the enemy but a 
few miles distant, 'rhey Imd come down the upper river 
(whose iiavig||tion had just rc-opened, although the snow 
still lay upon the grounfl), in a squadron of ships and 
boats from Montr(;al ; fhey had landed on the left bank 
without opposition, itnd were now at the village of Sil- 
Icry, a little beyond the precipice which Wolfe had 
climbed. Tlio b'nglish" commenced the attack with great 
impdLhosity, and obtained at first some advantage, but 
the ^.ipcrtority of nuinbcTs soon turned the scale against 
ythem I they w(*re worsted, and driven back into Quebec 
with nearly 1,000 inpn killed or wounded. It was their 
boast, however, that the loss of the enemy in thi§ action, 
had been wJ. least flouble their own. 

That'^very night M. de Levis, — whose whole prospect 
of success depended on his forestalling the arrival of a 
British squadron, — opcnied trenches before the town. 
Both the rugg(Mlness <jf the ground, however, and the 
rigour of thb season, interposed many obstacles, and 
several days elapsed before he could bring throe batteries 
to play. Had a P'rencli fleet appeared first in the river, 
Quebec — ^bravely defended though it would have been — 
must inevitably have fallen. But on the lltli of May 
the expectant |;!irri8ori were cheered by seeing an English 
frigate anchor in their harbour, — ^the forerunner of an 
English sqtaidron commanded by Lord Colville. On the 
15th another frigate and a ship of the line arrived. 
Next morning the two frigates were sent to attack the 
Montreal flotilla above the town; there was no resistance ; 
the French vessels, intended rather for transport than 
defence, scattered in all directions, and ran asWe. At 
this sight, which M. de Levis beheld from the neighbour- 
^'ing heights, he felt his last hopes of success fade away, 
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and he rai.scd tha siege in the utmost haste and confusion ; 
leaving behind him all his artillery, and no small share 
of his ammunition and baggage. 

The Marquis d^ Vauthreuil now concentrated his forces 
within Montreal, and determined to remain on the de- 
fensive. In OTdcr to revive the spirit of his troops, and 
especially of %o French Canadians, he issued a circular 
to the officers of Militia, thanking them for their services 
at Sill(*ry,^ailfb announcing great news from Europe. 

“ The trutn is, His Majesty is in person in Holland with 
“ an army of 200,000 men, ai^ the Prince de Conti in 

“ Germany with 100,000 The priso^^ers, who are 

“ bringing in every moment, ^11 agree in coiiiirining 
“ this.” But no such stratagei^s could suffice to ward 
off his own impending ruin. Thiee armies were now 
combining against him, — all three by water-carriage, — 
Greneral Murray’s from Quebec, Golonel Haviland’s from 
Crown Point, and Greneral Amherst’s from Oswego. 
Amherst was Commander in Chief, tfnd had by far the 
largest force, — full 10,000 men, — but fie had likeiyise . 
much the longest and most difficult navigatioA to achieve.* 
All his measures were marked bjr calm and steady 
ft‘solutiftn ; he transported his^men, with th(jj,r artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage, over Lake Ontario,#though 
having none but open boats for the voyage ; he tlien 
entered the Upper St. Lawrence^ reduced on his way the 
fort of lie Roy ale, surmounted the perils of the rapids,* 
with a loss of ninety men drowned, and finally landed 
the army in the Isle of Montreal. So well was the entire 
plan framed, and so faithfully executed, that General 
Murray readied that isle on the same day, and Colonel 
Haviland on the day ensuing. The Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
thus surrounded and overmatched, in a town but poorly 
fortified, saw that all further resistance would be vain, 
and immediately proposed a capif^ulation, which, after 
being modified by Aiuherst, was signed on the 8th of 
September. By this treaty the french officers and 
soldiers were to be sent home, under an engagement not 
to serve again during the war, while the whole of Canada 
remained the undisputed and glorious conquest of tlio 

* Circular Letter of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, dated June S. 1760 , 

VOL. IV. O 
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British Arms. Nothing now remained to the French in 
North America beyond their newly-founded and thinly- 
peopled colony at the mouth of the Mississippi. London 
was rapidly becoming what Madrid^ had been; — *‘the 
universal home/’ according to the lofty phrase of 
Caldcrun — the centre of a great and growing colonial 
empire. 

Tills, however, was not our sole success in North 
America. The French Court, eager fdr the relief of 
3Iontreal, had equipped and sent out a considerable 
number of store-ships, unc^r the convoy of three frigat||s; 
but their officers, finding that the British squadron had 
entered the St. Lawrenqe before them, relinquished their 
enterprise, and took shelter in the Bay of Chalcurs, 
•There they wore attQcked by Captain Lord Byron, with 
some ships of war from Louisburg ; ‘ and the whole expe- 
dition (twenty-two saU in all) were utterly destroyed, 
together with two batteries on shore which had been 
raised for their protection. 

Sbmo* other out far less glorious advantages were 
^‘gaindli over the Cherokcos. This savage tribe had at 
the beginning scorned to espouse our cause; a fort called 
I^oudoun had been built in their country, at tfieur owh 
desire : and they had sent some parties to our aid in our 
last expedition against Fort Duquesne. It is supposed 
tliat they were either qn that occasion offended by Eng- 
, lish haughtiness, or since gained over by French emis- 
saries. Certain it is that in the autumn of 1759 they 
commenced, hostilities against our back-settlements in 
their usual &uel manner of ravage, murder, and scalping. 
Mr. Lyttleton, who was then Governor of South Carolina, 
marched against them at the head of 1,000 men, and by 
the terrmr of Jiis approach compelled them to a treaty of 

^ Madrj^, patria de U>do8.” — In another place, but in the same 
-strain, Calderon speaks of his King and Queen as suns that shine 
from earth instead of Heaven I 

“ IliJIi la mas santa y oella 
“ Do los CatolicoB Beyes 
** Nuevos soles de la tierra.** 

But this compliment he puts (rather less appropriately) into the 
mouth of our own Henry the Eighth, conversing with “ £l Gordenal 
Bolseo ! *’ (La Cisma de liiglaterra, jomada 1.) 
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peace. But ne sooner had he returned to Charlestown 
than the attacks and outrages re^commenced. The af- 
frighted settlers applied to General Amherst, who, in 
June 1760, sent^ their aid a body of 1,200 men under 
Colonel Montgomery. This officer carried the war into 
the Cherokee country ; but far from setting the savages 
an example of Christian forbearance, thought himself 
justified or compelled in retaliating upon them their own 
barbar!ti<^. '^he Indian villages were first plundered, 
and then set on fire. It is acknowledged by the English 
historians *‘that all the main that were taken suffered 
immediate death,” and that some were burned in their 
houses.” * A Roman Cathode writer might find some 
pleasure in dwelling on the contrast between the Protes- 
tants of Carolina and the Jesuits <ff Paraguay. 

When, however, Colonel Montgomery had, according 
to his instructions, rejoined Amherst’s main army, the 
Cherokees in their turn assembled to blockad#* Fort 
Loudoun. After a long siege, the glxyson, bei/ig strait- 
ened for provisions, obtained an honourable capitulation, 
by which they were to retire unmolested. But tffey hatl 
^ not marched above fifteen miles on \hQir way, before they 
were ^rfidiously attacked and ovcrpowercdjjy a body of 
Indians the officers, except Captain Stuart, sfctin, and 
the common men carried off as prisoners. There were 
nearly 200. All of them were afterwards redeemed, 
some at their own charge, but the greater number by 
the province of South Carolina. And 9 fresh detach- 
ment from Amherst’s army, after the cai^paign in Ca- 
nada, soon compelled the Cherokees to sue for peace. 

Passing from America to Europe, — from the banks of 
the Mississippi to the banks of the Elbe, — we shall find 
the King of Prussia at his winter-quarters of Freyberg 
actively employed in^collecting men and money, and re- 
pairing, so for as he could, the losses of his. laat campaign. 
The few moments that he could snatch from business 

. * (>)mp«|Kmo]l(<tt*8 History, book iiL ch. xUi. a 21., and the 
Annual Be^Ser, 1760, part i p. 62. After destroying the villages 
Montgomery fell into an ambuscade of the Indians, where his fori'e 
Buffered severely, Montgomery himself being among the wounded. 
This check had been in some measure foreseen by Wadiingtou See 
his Writings, vok ii, p. 333. (18.03.). 

a2: 
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were, as usual, devoted to literature, it is painful to 
observe that his favourite consolation in moments of dif- 
ficulty and danger was (next to writing verses of his 
own) the perusal of Lucretius,— ^of thase passages, espe- 
cially, which attempt to prove the annihilation of all 
things after death.* A purer pleasure wa at afforded him. 
by his correspondence with his familiar friends. To one 
of them. Count Algarotti, he writes as follows: — **It.j8 
“ certain that we have had nothing but disasjjfers during 
“ the last campaign, and that we were nearly in the same 
“situation as the Koinang after the battle of Cannae. 
“ One might also apply to our enemies the saying of 
“Barca to Hannibal :—gr You know how to vanquish, 
“ but not Jiow to profit# by victory. — Unluckily for me, 
“ 1 had a sharp attack of gout towards the close of the 
“ campaign ; my left hand and both my legs were dis- 
“ abled ; I could only d:)e dragged along from place to 
“ place, the spectator of my own reverses. Itemcinber, 
“ tooj how greatly’ fhc proportion of numbers is against 
“ u^ an(\ lu)w keen must bo the struggle against such 

odds, and J^ou will not bo surprised at our being often 
“ worsted. TJie Wandering Jew, if there ever was sucli^ 
“a person,, did not lead, a life so wandering as mine. 
“ We ba,?om*o at length like the strolling players, without 
“ any fixed abode ; we travel to and fro to act our bloody 

“ tragedies on wliatever t^ieatre our enemies select 

“ Wretched fools that we are, who have but a moment to 
“ live ! we make that moment as painful as we can ; wo 
“ delight in destroying those masterpieces of industry 
“ which even l"imo has spared ; we seem resolved on 
“ leaving a hateful memory of our ravages, and of all the 
“ calamities that we have caused.” t 

It may be observed, however, that this familiar cor- 
respondence was not unattended ifith risk. ' This very 
year a letter from Faedcrick to the Marquis d’Argens 
was intercepted by the enemy, and as it contained a de- 
sponding view of his^situation and prospect^ it was im- 
mediately made public, on purpose to dimarten his 
friends.} 

* Letter to the Marquis d'Argens, May 12. 1759, — and sevoTHl 
v;;)tbcr8. 

t Ijctter, dated Freyberg. March 10. 1760. 

j* This letter will be found in Entick’s History, vol. iv. p. 400. 
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In considering Ihis Seven Years Wsir, — this memor- 
able struggle of Frederick against so many foes, — it is 
not sufficient to recounf the battles or the sieges, or to 
pass vague paneg^ies on the Prussian hero. Uis great 
genius for war may, indeed, sufficiently account for vic- 
tories achieved or provinces subdued ; but another in- 
quiry still remains. — By what means was it possible, 
from his sc‘\iity and wasted dominions, from his live 
against ninety millions of people, to fill once more his 
empty excheciuer, or the thinning ranks of liis armies? — 
By what means could ho adeifuately supply himself with 
money and with men ? — As regards the first, I find that 
uo loan was contracted and no fcew tax imposed upon his 
subjects. But the subsidy of 670,000/. from England 
was annually renewed; the most* rigorous assessments 
were exacted from Mccklenbur" and Saxony (Leipsick 
alone in 1760 being forced to contribute a further sum 
of 1,100,000 dollars) ; the Saxon wopds were fellctf, and 
sold to speculators ; the civil offices in«Frussift.wecc left 
unpaid, for the great cause of national dpfence^; Anc^ 
above all, thenj was every season a ^stcnwilic debasement 
•of the«'^oiii. — As respects the latter, I shall quote the 
very words of a Prussian historian : ’ “ Than King’s own 
“ provinces could no longer supply his loss of ffien from 
“ death or desertion ; but he had a system of recruiting 
“ altogether unparalleled in History, Prisoners from 
“ the enemy were compelled to become Prussian sohliorgR 
“ No question was asked them whether or*not they were 
willing to serve, but they were dragged by force to the 
Prussian standards, made to take the oath of allegiance, 

“ and marclicd off to fight against their countrymen. 

“ A host of Prussian recruiting officers In disguise spread 
“ over the whole Germanic Empire. MoSt of these were 
“ not real officers, but hired adventurers, who practised 
“ every possible trick on purpose 'to catch Aen. Their 
“ chief was, however, the Prussian Colonel Colignon, 
whom n^ure seemed to have foifned for such cmploy- 
“ ments. He travelled about under various names .and 
“ disguises, persuading the unwary by hundreds to cn- 
“ list. Not merely w^as he liberal of promises, but he 
“ gave written patents, appointing any youngster a Lieu-^ 
** tenant or a Captain in some Prussian regiment. So 

o3 
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“ high was then the renown of tho Prussian arms, and 
so closely connected with the ideas of spoil and priae- 
money, that Colignon’s' manijfactury of patents was 
“ ever employed. Many a spendthrift son along tho 
“ Rhine, in Franconia, or in Suabia, was induced to rob 
his parents, maity an apprentice his matter, many an 
“ agent his employer, in order to seek out these magnani- 
“ mous Prussian otlicers who bestowed commissions as 
“ freely as halfpence. Well-provided with tliCir patents, 
** they then hastened to Magdeburg, where they found 
“ themselves received as dommon soldiers, and forcibly 
enlisted as such in the various regiments. No com- 
“ plaint, no resistance Availed them ; they were plied 
'‘ with the cane until cvCm the most stubborn grew supple. 
By such and such itlie means did Colignon and his as- 
sistants procure the King during the war not less than 
“ 60,000 recruits.’* * * 

Aif^tria and Russia, on their part, made the greatest 
exertions 'for thc«coming campaign. One large Austrian 
^rmy finder ,Daun entered Saxony ; another under Lau- 
dohn Silesia, and, wjth this last, the Russian General, 
Soltikow ; received orders to co-operate. Laudobn was/ 
as usual, thi* most active und successful of all. He de- 
feated alid took prisoner the Prussian General Fouqu6 at 
Landshut ; he reduced in a six days* siege the important 
fortress of Glatz. At^the news of Fouqu6’s danger, 
Frederick, though close pressed in Saxony, passed the 
Elbe and mafthed away to his relief. It was now the 
month of July, and the heat so overpowering, that on a 
single day 105 Prussians fell dead from their place in 
the ranks. Strict orders had been issued, from a regard 
to the health of "the soldiers, that they should not, — 
heated as Uiey were with marching, — be allowed to 
drink ; but their thirst overcame their discipline ; when- 
ever they eifpicd a pond or a streamlet, they broke their 
ranks and rushed towards it, drawing the water with 
their hats, and rcgardk>ss of the blows which their officers 
and Serjeants were all the while dealing upon them.f 

* Archcnholtz, Siebcnjalirigcr Kriog, vol. I'L p. 35. 
t Ibid. p. 47. He adds, that, according to the rules of the Pmssian 
service at that time, the offenders should ^EiTe been, not merely caned, 
but ^ot dead on the spot. 
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Through this burning heat, and over those saiid^ 
plains, Frederick still marched on. At his departure. 
Marshal Daun had alsc^ set his own troops in motion, 
keeping pace witlf the Prussian, and marching along the 
borders of Bohemia. But on the intelligence that Fouque 
was already dbfeated, Frederick, witlf^ll the promptness 
of genius, entii-ely altered his plans. First, pausing in 
his progress gain some marches from Daun, he sud- 
denly hast^ed back before Dresden, in the hope of taking 
that city by a coup de main, lliat project, however 
well concerted, was baffled hf the resolute rcsislanee of 
the governor, Maguire, an officer of Irish parentage, and 
by the speedy return of Daun.* It was then that Fre- 
derick gave orders of peculiar hari^ncss. After the ap- 
proach of the Austrians had put an end to every prospect 
of success in the siege, he yet,— whether to wrertk his 
vengeance or display his power, — continued the ^bom- 
bardment, directing it not so raucU against the fortifi- 
cations as against the town. Some of #hc most *spkn did 
palaces, of the most stately domes and spires, in Geiinlin}> 
were in a feiv days levelled to the gifound. The suburbs 
without were set on fire, while red-hot balls kindled tju^ 
houses within. Many of the peaceable inhabitants, old 
men, women, and children, were struck in thf stn^cMs 
or crushed in their buildings ; many others, — and some 
of high rank and education, — fiehcld all their property 
consumed, and rushed from the town in affright and beg- 
gary. Thirty years of succeeding peace were not suf- 
ficient to repair this havoc, which has been universally 
and justly reprobated as a main blot on the fame of the 
Prussian monarch.* 

Another as cruel siege was threatened in Silesia. 
Laudohn at the bead of 60,000 men appeared before the 
capital, Breslau, which had then 9,000 Austrian prisoners 
in its dungeons, and only 3,000 Prussian soldiers for its 
defence. But these were commanded by Tauentzien, one 
of the most gallant veterans of his a^ or country. Less- 

* ** C’est line dcs taches les plus odieuses qui ternissent sa me. 

** moire,** &c. (Sismondi, Hlstoire des Fran 9 aiB, vol. xxix. p. SM.) 
Some striking details uf this bombardment are given by Kabener, who 
was present, in a letter to his friend Gellert. The letter is daXai^ 
August 9. 1760, and printed in Babener's Works, vol. vi. p. 239. 

^ O 4 
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ing, who had been his Secretary, used say of him, that 
if even the Prussian cause were wholly ruined, and that 
the King could muster his remaining followers under a 
single tree, beneath that tree would Tatibntzien be found.* 
On this occasion lie stood firm against all the menaces of 
Laudohn. Capilhlate, capitulate,” cried^'the Austrian 
general, “ or we shall give no quarter, — even the child 
“ unborn shall not bo spared ! ” — Tawsntzien coolly 
answered ; “ I am not pregnant, nor art is9f soldiers.” 
With the same coolness did he maintain his post during 
the bombardment, and ddfend the city for several days, 
until the approach of Prince Henry induced Laudohn to 
raise the siege. 

On the other hand,* Frederick, baffled in his views 
upon Dresden, resumed his first design, and marched 
into Silesia. Here, — still followed by I)aun, — he found 
himself opposed by three armies. But as they scattered 
in order to surroun/i him, ho watched his opportunity to 
deal heSvy blow on one of them. This was the battle 
pf Liqgnitz, «which lie gained over Laudohn on the Ifith 
of August. “ Under, any other circumstances,” writes the 
King himself, “ the affair of the 15th would have/lecided 
“the campiign; now it %ecms only a scratch.” f Still 
it secured Silesia, inducing the Russians to repass the 
Oder, and preventing any further siege of Breslau or 
Schweidnitz, But he chlild not hinder a body of Riis- 
hians under Tottleben, and of Austrians under Lacy, 
from pushing forward to Berlin. The Prussian capital 
was then begirt only by a palisade, and defended by a 
handful of convalescents. These, however, headed by the 
gallant Gh;neral Seydlitz, with his wound at Kuners- 
dorf yet raw, made a most resolute resistance ; citizens 
and soldiers showed nearly equal spirit, and it was only 
on the enemy’s reinforcements coming up that they 
agreed to capitulation. On the 9th of October, Lacy 
and Tottleben marched in. Lacy, an Irishman in Maria 
Theresa’s service, is accused of plundering the palaces of 
Charlottenburg and Schbnhausen, and allowing his tropps 
great excesses in the suburbs of Berlin. On the other 

* PreuBs, LebcnS'GeBchichte, voL ii. p. 247. 

f Letter to the Marquis d’Argena, August 27. 1760. 
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hand, Prince Sstorhazy, who commanded at Potsdam, 
showed the most courteous and humane forbearance, 
taking away but a single picture from Sans Souci as a 
memorial of his conquest. Still more remarkable was the 
conduct of the Russians. These invaders, whose havoc 
in the open^country had been so appalling, hero re- 
frained, — as the Prussian writers gratefully acknow- 
ledge, — from*the slightest act of violence or outrage, 
merely Icvpring, as they were well entitled to do, a con- 
tributiori of 1,700,000 dollars from the city. Their stay 
at Berlin was only of three (hiys duration ; tlie news of 
Frederick’s approach urged both Tottlebcn and Lacy to a 
precipitate retreat. a 

Having thus freed Silesia b^his victory, and Berlin 
by his approach, Frederick turned his arms towards 
Saxony. Marshal Daun had marched again into that 
country, and had overrun the wlfole; he had taken Lcip- 
sick, Wittenberg, and Torgau, and §xed his liead^quar- 
ters at the latter. Had he there ren^inod iflrvno|ested, 
he would have commanded the course of the KHje* ;ind 
cut otf the communication between the ifing and tlib 
tfiorthq^n provinces. Frederick (who had already crossed 
the Elbe at Dessau, and recovered Leipsick,) detcrinibcd 
at all risks to give him battle. On the 3d of M)vcmber 
he led on his troops to the assault; they were 44,000, 
and Daun’s at least 60,000. Btft, besides his superiority 
of numbers, the Austrian Marshal had carefully cnF 
trenched and fortified his position. It ^as a dreadful 
day of carnage; on both sides blood flowed as water. 
The Prussians marched full upon Daun’s batteries of 
400 pieces of cannon ; within half an hour above 5,000 
grenadiers, the pride and strength of Frederick’s army, 
lay dead or disabled on the ground. Noifb exposed their 
persons more courageously than the monarch himself. 
“ Did you ever hear a stronger cannonade said he, to 
one of his Gonerals ; “ I for one never did.” After a while 
he received a contusion on the breast from a spent ball, 
ax^ was compelled to quit the field. Daun also had fallen 
from a wound in the foot, and was carried back into 
Torgau, leaving the command to General O’Donnell, 
another of those brave Irishmen whose principles pre- 
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vented their entering our own service, and whose merit 
ensured their promotion in any other. 

Long and fierce was the conflic^. The sun went down 
amidst clouds and rain, and a frosty tiight succeeded ; 
but still did the fighting continue. In front the Prussians 
had given way, but their reserve under Geifhral Ziethcn 
attacked the Austrians from behind, and succeeded in 
gaining the heights which formed the strength of their 
position. This success was decisive of the day. iFredcrick, 
who had been removed to the little village of Elsnig, and 
lay stretched on tlie pavement of the church, beside the 
auar, on which he wrote his despatches, thought that his 
attack had failed, and intended to renew it on the mor- 
row. It was late in the Evening when an express arrived 
with the unexpected tfdings of victory. At the dawn of 
next day his own eyes beheld the Austrian army already 
beyond the Elbe, and in* full retreat. But how far from 
wclcoihe was the sigfit of the battle-field itself! There, 
thous^da \)f woiyuded, to whom no assistance had been 
or could i;pndercd, lay as thc;^ had fallen, exposed to 
all the horrors of th^t wintry night, — their own blood 
frozen on their wounds, — nay, worse still in man}^ cases,# 
stripped an<k left bare by •the followers and marauders 
of both armies. When the morning broke it found many 
of these poor wretches still writhing in agony, but many 
more stiffened in death. The entire loss of the Austrians, 
including prisoners, was computed at 20,000 ; that of the 
Prussians at 1%,000. It would seem as if the recollection 
of this frightful butchery had sunk deep in the minds of 
both contending parties ; both, as if in concert, avoided 
any other pitched battle during the remainder of the 
war. 

< The immedieTte result of this battle was the v Austrian 
evacuation of all Saxony, excepting Dresden.* Frederick 
fixed his oWn winter^uarters at Leipsick. Thus had 
ended prosperously for his arms the fifth campaign of ‘ 
this most unequal war. Ih.the south he had maintained 
his position with the loss of one fortress and one skirmi|h 
(Glatz and Landshut), and the gain of two battles (Lieg- 
nita and To^gau), — the former lost by his Generals, the 
hitor gained by himself. In the centre his capital had 
ukn Inken, but honourably defended and speedily reco- 
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vercd. In the Aorth the Swedes had, as usual, done little ' 
more than nibble at the frontier of Pomerania; and 
though a powerful Russian fleet had come to the siege 
of Colberg, it ha^ met* with a most resolute resistance, 
and after a month’s attack was compelled to sail away. 

Compare(Wto this campaign of King Frederick, ob- 
serves a modern historian, Prince Ferdinand’s appears 
little more tl^n child’s play.* Yet Ferdinand deserves 
high prai^ for stemming the progress of a far superior 
enemy. During the winter the French armies on the 
Rhine and Mayn, under thc«Dukc do Broglie, had been 
reinforced, till they amounted to at least 100,000 men, 
and during the summer they pi|^hed foi-ward into Hesse. 
On the 10th of July the Hereditary Prince attacked their 
vanguard at Gorbach, but was wcfl'sted and wounded ; a 
few days afterwards, however, he gain^ the advantage 
in another skirmish at Emsdorfr A more important ac- 
tion was fought near Warburg by Ferdinand liAnsclf, 
when the enemy lost ten pieces of artillery •J^nd 1,500 
men; the day being decided against tnern mainly Jiy a 
charge of Lord Granby and the British hdrso. Andcefl 
^throu^out this campaign Lord Gfanby showed himself 
a most active and spirited offi^r, and the troops he com- 
manded in all respects worthy our military fam«. They 
were constantly put forward by Prince Ferdinand in the 
posts of greatest honour, — thatns, of danger, — and their 
loss in killed and wounded was, therefore, much greater 
in proportion than the other divisions of«his army sus-* 
tained. 

The French, notwithstanding their check at Warburg, 
had obtained possession both of Gottingen and Cassel. 
De Broglie fixed his head-quarters at the lat|er, and at- 
tempted to fortify the former, remaining for some time 
otherwise inactive. A few weeks later Ferdinand de- 
tached the Hereditary Prince to make a divevsion beyond 
the Rhine, and undertake the siege of Wesel. On the 
other par^ the Marquis de ^astri^s, with 25,000 men, 
was sent to the same quarter. These troops it became 
the object of the Hereditary Prince to surprise and over- 
power in a night attack. — It was before the dawn of the 

* Sismondii^Histoiro desFrangais, vol. xxix. p.213. 
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16tli of October, and near the Closter (or Convent) of 
Campen; the allies marching silently on, shrouded by 
the double darkness of the night and of the woods. They 
were already close upon the enemy, when they, at a sud- 
den turn, came upon the Chevalier d’Assas, a young 
officer of the regiment of Auvergne, who c«nmanded an 
outpost, and had rambled a little in advance of it. In 
an instant a hundred bayonets were levelled at his breast, 
with a tlireat of immediate desth if he gavjp the least 
alarm. But the high-minded Frenchman did not hesi- 
tate. Collecting all his voice for one loud cry, — A moi 
Auvergne, voila les ennemis! — the next moment he 
fell back, pierced throu^i with mortal wounds. This 
lieroic act, — worthy t}ie^J)ecii of anotlier age, — saved the 
French army from stftprise, and, probably, destruction. 
The IJer(‘ditary -jPrince was repulsed with a loss of 1 ,200 
men, and compelled to 'raise the siege of Wesel. Such 
(cxce^/t an unsuccessful siege of Gottingen by Prince 
Fcrdinan.ch) was tjje last remarkable incident of this cam- 
paiffP V French took up their quarters 

ih Hesse, around the city of Cassel. 

On the 25th of October, — only two days before the, 
news arrivo(}^of the surrender of Berlin, and the defeat 
of Closto/ Campen, — King George the Second expired. — 
His health had for a long period continued uniformly 
good. In 1758, being tl*i»n seventy-five years of age, he 
load a serious illness, which ended, however, in a whole- 
some fit of the gout, and which is only memorable as 
connected with a strange superstition. Lord Chesterfield 
writes at the time : “ It was generally thought His Ma- 
“josty would have died, and for a very good reason; 
“ — for the oldest lion in the Tower, much about the 
“ King’s age, died a fortnight ago. This extravagancy, 
“ I can assure you, was believed by many above the 
“ common people.” • — - So difficult is it for human ima- 
gination to assign any bounds, however remote, to human 
credulity! c ^ 

During the last two years the monarch’s sight and 
hearing had begun gradually to fail. He complained 
that every body’s face seemed to have a black crape over 

* Letter to liis son, November 21. 17:'d. 
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it* — On the iftorning of the 25th of October the King 
rose at his wonted hour of six, drank his chocolate, anil 
inquired about the wii^, as anxious for the arrival of 
the foreign mails.*— Shortly afterwards his attendants in 
the antc-chamber were alarmed at the sound of a heavy 
fall and a stMed groan. Hushing in, they found on the 
floor the King, who in falling had cut the right side of his 
face against »» Jbureau, and who after a gasp expired. It 
was disco^red, on subsequent examination, that the 
right ventricle of the heart had burst, lie was laid on 
his bed, and Lady Yarmouth was called ; she, in her turn, 
sent for the Princess Amelia ; but the luessenger did not 
inform the Princess of the fa^ event, and llcr High- 
ness, who was purblind and ver^deaf, hurried down into 
the room without perceiving it. *She fancied that the 
King spoke to her, thougli she could not hear liiyi, and 
slie put her face close to his, to eftteh his words. — It was 
not till that moment she discovered that her fath^ was 
dead.f * 

11. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, November, 16. 1759. 
t Ibid., October 28. 1760 (the last lettA* of the first scries), and 
^emoiA, vol. iL p. 454. 
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CHAPTER XXXm 

The young Prince of Wales, — henceforth King George 
the Third, — was riding with Lord Bute in tber neighbour- 
hood of Kew, when a groom first brought him the hasty 
tidings of his grandfathcr^s decease. Ere long the grooni 
was followed by Pitt as Secretary of State. His Majesty, 
after returning to Kew, proceeded to Carlton House, tl>e 
residence of the Princliss Dowager, to meet the Privy 
Council, and, accordhig to ancient form, read to them a 
short Address, which he had directed Bute to prepare. 
Next morning he was** proclaimed in London with the 
usuaH solemnities. On these and the ensuing days the 
demcanqiii’ of the young monarch was generally and 
justly, extolled. He seemed neither elated, nor yet abashed 
and perplexed, by his^i sudden accession; — all he said or 
did was calm and equable, full of gracibusness an.d goodi 
nefts. The Address to his Council was well and feelingly 
delivercfi, and he dismissed the guards on himself to wait 
on his grandfather’s body. “ He has behaved througli- 
** out,” says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly temper, 
with the greatest propriety, dignity, and decency.” * 
George the? Third — whose reign, including the years 
of Regency, proved to be the longest and the most eventful 
in the English annals — ^was, at the time of his accession, 
twenty-two years of age. His figutre was tall and sti-ongly 
built; his countenance open and engaging. A heartfelt 
and unadected* Christian piety formed the foundation of 
his character. In the private and domestic virtues few 
men, and certainly no •monarch, ever excelled him. His 
education having been neglected by his mother and mis- 

f 

* To Sir H. Mann, October 28. 1760. In like manner Lady 
Hetvay writes : much unaffected good-natnre and propriety 

appears in all oury^ng King docs or says that it cannot but cn- 
“ dear him to aU,** To Mr. Morris, October 30. 1760, Letters, p. 271. 
^ 1821. 
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managed by hie governors, bis range of reading was not 
extensive, nor his taste within that range always happy. 

** Was ihesre ever,” cried he to Miss Burney, “ such stuff 
** as great part qf Shakespeare ? — only one must not say 
“ so ! What ! is there not sad stuff? — ^What ? — ^what?”* 
But his maqper in conversation did great injustice to liis 
endowments. His rapid utterance and frequent reitera- 
tion of trivial phrases, — his unceasing, “ What ! what ! ” 
and “ Hev ! ney ! ” — ^gave him an aspect of shallowness 
to mere superficial observers, and obscured (literary 
subjects apart) the clear gogd sense, the sterling judg- 
ment within. Thus also his own style in writing was 
not always strictly grammatical, but always earnest, 
plain, and to the point. To %o exalted duties of his 
station he devoted himself with conscientious and constant 
attention. The more the private papers of his reign come 
to light the more it will appear how closely, during fifty 
3'cars^ he superintended all the movements of thif great 
political machine. At. all times, abd under •all vicissi- 
tudes, — whether in victory or in disaster, — whether 
counselled by Ministers of his own choice, of in tUb liands 
of a party he abhorred, — ^he was nlbst truly and emphati** 
cally^n honest man. “Though none of my Ministers 
“ stand by me, I will not trucKle,” * — ^was fiis laying on 
one occasion, and his sentiment on all. I shall not deny 
that his prepossessions for or qgainst any statesman were 
mostly too strong and difficult to conquer, nor that hjs 
firmness sometimes hardened into obstinacy. The earlier 
years of his reign were not free from errors of conduct or 
intervals of consequent unpopularity ; but the longer he 
lived, and thef better he was understood, the more his 
subjects felt how closely his general views and principles, 
his tastes and habits, were in accordance •with their own. 
And* thus, in the latter half at least of his reign, after lie 
liad shaken off the sway of the northern Favourite, — the 
report of that sway which so long survived its n*ality, — 
the taint of the factions which Junius adorned and en- 
venomed, — and the odium of the North American contest, 

* Madame D'Arblay’s Diary, December 19. 1785. (toI. ii. p. 398.) 

+ To the Earl of Chatham, May 30. 1767. Chatham Corru- 
gpondence, vol. iii. p. 261. ^ 
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— ^no monarch, not Henri Quatre, not ^aria Theresa, 
not even our own Elizabeth, were evermore deeply rooted 
in the hearts of the people that they ruled. How strong 
and r(ial became the sympathy felt for his health, and the 
confidence reposed in his integrity ! How many millions 
were looking up to him with a feeling scaccely short of 
filial I Who that Ixiheld, even in ohiidhood, can forget 
(it is one of my own childhood’s earliest and not least 
welcome recollections) the warm and entmisjastic burst 
of loyal affection with which the whole nation, Avithout 
distinction of party, hailed ihc jubilee, — ^the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of him whom every tongue, in 
homely but heartfelt language, then proclaimed as “ the 

good old King ! ” t. ' 

That His Majesty’* predilection for the Earl of Bute 
was 9,n error, I have already acknowledged. It is 
undoubtedly the part of *.1 wise Sovereign on his accession 
to dhtmiss any partiality not founded on the public 
service. STet still it should be borne in mind that this 
partiality of George the Third had its root in considerable 
virlueS. AfTcction and duty to his parent, — esteem for 
those wliora she raain\y trusted, — regard for the servatnts, 
who had faithfully adhere^ to his father and himself in 
tlicir da35S ol Court disfavour, — return for professions of 
unbounded attachment, — the kindness of long-continued 
intimacy, — the generous,, warmth of friendship and of 
youth, — such feelings might have bound even a greater 
King than George the Third to even a much worse 
favourite than Bute. 

From the first moment of the new reign the ascend- 
ency of Bute had been foreseen and foretold. Only a 
few days afterwards a hand-bill was affixed to the Royal 
Exchange, with these words : “ No petticoat gpvernment, 
“ — no Scotch favourite, — no Lord George Sackville ! ” 
Of the secq^id of these surmises confirmation was not, 
indeed, slow in coming. On the next morning but one 
after his accession tl^e King directed that his brother, 
Edward Duke of York, and his Groom of the Stole, 
Lord Bute, should be sworn of the Privy Council ; and 
Bute appears henceforward to have been consulted' on all 
the principal affairs. The quick-eyed tribe of Courtiers 

once perceived that this was the channel through 
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which the Boyal favours would most probably flow, and 
to which their own applications would moat wisely be 
addressed. 

But while the King* thus indulged his predilection 
towards the friend of his early years, he received all liis 
grandfather'^Ministers with cordial kindness, and pressed 
them to continue in his service. Pitt declared his 
willingness to remain on the same footing as before. 
Newcastle, nofr sixty-six years of age, made at first a 
show of reAgnation, with a view, no doubt, of enhancing 
his importance, but as he took care to consult only such 
followers and expectants as had an interest in his stay, 
he did not fail to receive earnest entreaties in support of 
his real inclinations, and magitanimously consented to 
resume the Treasury. Nay, so kesin was he at this very 
time in his race for Court favour against his colleagues, 
that ho sent most abject measagea to Bute, hoping to see 
him in some high employment, and declaring hkT own 
readiness to serve not only with bu thunder him.* Such 
meanness might well suflice to disarm the Favofl(itc*s 
envy, and to turn it against Pitt. • 

During Newcastle’s ascendency ih the former reign it* 
fliay b^ recollected that frien^hip was felt, — or at least 
professed, — between Pitt and fiute. But thTs friendship 
had cooled in the case of Lord George Sackville, whom 
Pitt had refused to shield in tke manner Bute desired, 
and tliis friendship was now severed by the variations o& 
political affairs, — ‘^variations’’ which, at Chesterfield 
says on another occasion, “ know no friends, relations, or 
“ acquaintances.”! It was now become the question, — 
according to a lady’s jest at the time, what the King 
should burn in his chamber, whether ^otch-coal, New- 
castle-coal, or pit-coal. • 

On the fllst of October the King highly gratified the 
more serious portion of his people by a Pioclamation 

* See the minutes of a private conferencoibetween Dodington and 
Lord Bate in Dodington’s Diazy, December 27. 1760. A letter from 
H. Walpole to G. MontaCT (October 31. 1760), and another from Sir 
J. Torkf^ Mr. Mitchell (Chatham Cortespomdence, voL ii. p. 83.), 
throw some further light on these transactions, — the latter perliapa 
lather a beautifying or Claude Ltarame light. 

t Lord Chesterfield’s Characters, ^ “ the Duke of Kewcastfa” ** 

VOL. IV. P 
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“ for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and for prc- 
** Tenting and punishing of vice, profaneness, and im- 
** morality.’* Such Proclamations are worth little more 
than the paper they ai'C written *on w^en not consonant 
to the personal conduct of the Sovereign, but in this case 
the document was happily upheld by half^a century of 
undeviating Royal example — It was also observed, with 
satisfaction, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, proud 
of so promising a pupil, and having no ' longer a Lady 
Yarmouth to encounter, had become frequent in attend- 
ance at the Court. • 

'Fwo other measures of the King at this time, being 
much misunderstood, were often complained of. The 
Prayer of the Liturgy, >'n which the Duke of Cumberland 
and Princess Amelia ^lad heretofore been specially named, 
was now altered, so as only to include them in the gene- 
ral terms, — “ and all the Royal Family.” Let it be ob- 
f<erv^d, that such special mention in the public worship 
must be regulated by proximity: to the person of the So- 
vereign, and that the King’s uncle and aunt could only, — 
4f named a'f all, — be placed after his numerous brothers 
^'and sisters. So fai^ then from this omission being, as 
was afterwards alleged, a studied insult to the Duke 
Cumberland', it is quoted by a writer of the time as “ a 
“ delicacy of attention.” — “ The King,” says Horace 
Wal|)ole, “ would not p<^rmit any body but the Princess 

(Dowager) to be named in the prayers, because the 
‘‘ Duke of Cumberland must have been put back for the 
“Duke of York.”* 

The second measure to which I have referred was the 
gift of the Rangership of Richmond Park to Lord Bute, 
in the place of Princess Amelia. It was boldly asserted, 
that the gratification of the Favourite and^^the mortifi- 
cation of the Princess, were equal motives for the change ; 
but in trut^ Her Royal Highness held the appointment for 
life, and could not have been divested of it without her 
full consent. Somertime back she had attempted, in an 
arbitrary manner, to close a public right of way througli 

* To Sir H. ilaiin, November 1. 1760. — The secondgseries of 
these letters, which was publiahed in 1S43, and which extends from 
1760 to 1776, though less iinportaut than ibe first, is of considerable 
'^'^ateiest and value. 
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the domain, % jury, when appealed to, had decided 
against her pretensions; the residence where she had 
made herself unpopula^ soon became distasteful to her ; 
and she cheerfuky resigned it, on receiving an ample 
equivalent.* — In both these cases, therefore, the clamour 
against But9 appears destitute of any solid foundation. 

Meanwhile Ilis late Majesty’s will had been opc-ned. 
He had bequeathed a cabinet containing 10,000/. to Lady 
Yarmouth^ and named his three surviving children, the 
Duke of Cumberland, the PVincess Amelia, and the 
Princess of Hesse as joint heirs to his floating balance. 
But bis savings, which at one time must have been im- 
mense, had of late, as we havc^ecn, gone to the defence 
of his Electorate. — On the lltlf of November his obse- 
quies took place at Westminster .^bey, and with Begal 
splendour. Of this mournful scene Horace Walpole, who 
was present, has left us a striklhg account. “ Th$^ pro- 
cession through a line of footguard^, every sevcnfli man 
** bearing a torch, the*horse-guards lining tfle optsido, 
‘‘ their officers, with drawn sabres and criwe sa^as, on 
horseback, the drums muffled, ^le fifes, I)clls tolling^ 
andjninute guns, — all this was very solemn ; but the 
“ charm was the entrance of ihe Abbey, wj^ere we were 
“ received by the Dean and Chapter in rich rCbes, the 
“ choir and almsmen bearing torches ; the whole Abl)ey 
“ being so illuminated that we*3aw it to greater advaii- 
“ tage than by day, — the tombs, long aisles, and fretted 
roof, all appearing distinctly. . . . ThcT Bishop read 
“ sadly, and blundered in the prayers. . . . The real se- 
“ rious part was the figure of the Duke of Cumberland, 
“ heightened by a thousand melancholy circumstances. 
** . . . Attending the funeral of a father could not be 
“ pleasant ; his leg extremely bad, yet forced to stand 
** upon it near two hours ; his face bloated and distorted 
“ with his late paralytic stroke, which has rtflected, too, 
“ one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the vault 
into which, in all probability, he must himself so soon 
“ descend ; — think how unpleasant a situation ! He bore 
** it all with a firm and unaffected couiilitenance. This 

* See a note to Mr. Adolphus’s History of England from t^ 
Accession of George IIL, vdL i. p. 2a. ed. lS4a 

P 2 ^ 
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grave scene was fully contrasted by the '1)urlesque Dulse 
** of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the moment 
** he came into the chapel, and ^ung himself back in a 
** stall,, the Archbishop hovering'over Irim with a smell- 
“ ing bottle ; but in two minutes his curiosity got the 
‘‘ better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel with 
his glass to spy who was or was not there, — spying with 

one hand and mopping his eyes with the other 

“ It was very theatric to look down into tlie yault where 
“ 'the coffin lay attended by mourners with lights.” * 

The Parliament, which had been prorogued for a few 
days on account of the demise of the Crown, was on the 
1 8th of November open 9 d by the King, Never, it was 
remarked, had there be6h greater crowds at such a cere- 
mony, nor louder accl^ations. The Eoyal Speech had 
been drawn up by Lord Hardwicke, and revised by Pittf; 
but T^hen complete Hi&' Majesty is said to have added 
with Ais own hand ^a paragraph as follows ; “ born and 
educated in thij^ country, I glory in the name of Briton ; 
amt^thc peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist 
** in promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and 
' ** warm attachment to me I consider as the great^^st anc^ 
“ most permanent security of my throne.” — Such cordial 
language; met with no less cordial responses from both 
Houses. “ What a lustre,” exclaim the Lords, does it 
“ cast upon the name ^f Briton, when you, Sir, are 
pleased to esteem it among your glories!” — “We ac- 
“ knowledge,'^ say the Commons, “ with the liveliest sen- 
“ timents of duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, 
“ these most affecting and animating words.” — Never J 
theless, these words did not wholly escape animadversion 
out of doors ; some capdous critics contended that they 
implied, and i^ere intended to imply, a censure against 
the late reign. 

' I have heard it related, but on no very clear or certain 
authority, that the King had in the iii'st place written 
the word “ Englishman,” and that Lord Bute altered it 
to ** Briton.” 

* To George j|[ontagn, Esq., November 13. 1760. This lively 
description may be compared with the dty offidal statement in the 
Annual Register for 1760, parti, p. 179. 

Chatham Conrespondenc^ voi. 11 p. 89.. 
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In other passages His Majesty’s Speech professed a 
thorough concurrence in the counsels which during the 
last few years had guided his grandfather's reign. It 
praised the magnanimity and perseverance^ almost be- 
“ yond example,” of his good brother the King of Prussia ; 
—to our own victories it adverted in becoming terms of 
exultation; — it declared that Ills Majesty would have 
been happier^till could ho have found his kingdoms at 
peace ; “ feut since,” it added, “ the ambition, injurious 
“ encroachments, and dangerous designs of my enemies 
“ rendered the war both just and necessary, I am de- 
“ termined to prosecute this war with vigour.” In con- 
clusion, the King expressed jI^b delight at the present 
“ happy extinction of divisions, % and recommended to 
his Parliament “unanimity.” Never was any recom- 
mendation more fully complied ^nrith ; scarce one* public 
difference of opinion appeared. Another annual §tfb.sidy 
of 670,000^. to the King of Prussia was proposed by Pitt, 
and granted by the House of Commons.* I^pplies to 
the unprecedented amount of nearly twenty friKlioj^is 
sterling were cheerfully voted. SThe Civil List for th* 
»new pjign, on the King surrendering the branches o£ his 
Hereditary Revenue, was fixdd at 800,000^ a year. No- 
tliing was heard in either House but dutiful Addresses 
and loyal congratulations. It j^esembled the first acces- 
sion of Anne of Austria to the Regency of France, whey, 
as the French writers say, their language geemed reduced 
to only these five words: LA reine est si bonne If 
Nor was there less of apparent harmony both in the 
country and at Court. It had been the especial happi- 
ness of Pitt’s administration to dissolve the ancient ties 
of Jacobitism, and to blend the hostile^ ranks of Whig 
and Tory. Yet still many great families had continued 
from habit what had begun in aversion, — theii: estrange- 
ment from St. James’s, — and had* never apfl^ared at the 
Court of George the Second. The accession of a new 


* Mr. Pitt moved for the motiej for the Pmsiian treaty ; said 
“very little but ‘magnanimous ally’ and ‘the Pmtestont cause;’ 

“ Lcgge said less, but seconded him so we voted the money, 

“ and adjourned.” (Mr. Uigby to the Bnie of Bedford, Decem- 
ber 22. 1760.) 
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sovereign, born and bred in England, and wholly un- 
tainted with Hanoverian partialities, gave them a favour- 
able opportunity to renounce, even in outward form, tlieir 
obsolete political faith. Thus, then, the members of the 
old Jacobite connexion came docking to the Levee-Koom, 
and found a gracious reception confirm their new-born 
attachment. “ The Sovereign now ” — s^s a shrewd 
observer, after complaining of the shyness find reserve of 
George the Second at his Levees, — “ walks ^bout, and 
“ speaks to every body.”* ^In the new Household several 
noblemen of this old Jacobite connexion were appointed 
Lords — and several gentlemen Grooms — of the Bed- 
chamber; an excellent E^licy, promoting the reconcilia- 
tion of a party withovt any approximation to its princi- 
ples in government. I may observe, in passing, that 
these new accessions tp the Court, who for the most 
part*Vook shelter under the wing of Bute, were called 
lories, an^l that the<’name speedily extended to all those 
willing tb support Bute’s person or policy, while his op- 
poifefitS combined under the appellation of Whigs. Such 
>^../as the first revival 6f those party nicknames which had 
been so gloriously extinguished or intermingled ii*. Fitt’.«^ 
administratidii, and which, after some further phases 
during the reign of George the Third, came at length, in 
the reign of his son, to, jhat remarkable countercliango 
from their early principles which I have elsewhere en > 
dcavoured to portray.f 

But, however fair and specious seemed the unanimity 
which greeted the new reign, it was no more than appa- 
rent. Beneath that smooth surface jealousy, rancour, and 
ambition were already beginning to stir and heave. A 
small ktiot of grasping families among the Peers, — which 
wished to be thought exclusively the friends oi* the Han- 
over succession, and , which had hitherto looked upon 
Court offices, honours, and emoluments as almost an heir- 
loom belonging to tjiemselvcs, — viewed with envious 

* H. Walpole to G. Montagu, November 13. 1760. Mr. Hallam 
observes : ** It is probable that scorcely one person of the rank of a 
'' gentleman south of the Tweed was found to dispute the right of tlie 

** House of Brunswick after 17G0." (Constit. Hist. voLiii. p.341.) 
^See also Dr. King's Anecdotes, p. 194. 

t Note to voL i of this History, Appendix, p. xlv. 
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eyes the admislion of new claimants, not as inFolvin^ 
any principle of politics, but only as contracting tln-ir 
own chances of appointment. Such malcontents found a 
congenial mouth-picce ift the Duke of Newcastle. Almost 
at the very time that he was sending in private humble 
messages to«Bute, and writing to congratulate Pitt on 
“ any possibility of difference being removed,” * he and 
his followers mised a loud cry at the appointment, with- 
out* liis knowledge, of Lord Oxford and Lord Bruce to 
the Bedchamber. In like manner he complained that 
several gentlemen of the same connexion had annoimcetl 
themselves as candidates and supporters of the Govern- 
ment at the ensuing General Election, and had rt'ceived 
a promise of the Government support in return ; in truth, 
he was angry that the entire management of the Elections 
was no longer centred in his hands. These grievances he 
recounted with deep emotion tG Mr. Rigby, liopin^, no 
doubt, through that channel, to indame the Duke aiBed- 
ford. “ Whenever,” cried, “ I aSk an expjanation of 

these and other matters, the constant answer is, the 
“ King has ordered it so!” f •“ • * * • 

^ On^he other hand, the cabals of Bute were to the fulf** 
as numerous and as crooked ^ Newcastle’s. It wbe^ his 
object to hold himself forth as the sole expSunck'r of th<* 
King's wishes and opinions, — as the single and myste- 
rious high-priest of the Royal Oracle. Thus, for ex- 
ample, some time before the Dissolution of ParliamenI, 
lie told the First Lord of the Admiralty, that room must 
be made for Lord Parker. To this Anson replied, that 
all was full. ‘‘ What, my Lord,” cried Bute, in his loudest 
tones, “ the King’s Admiralty Boroughs full, and tlie 
‘‘King not acquainted with it!” — Anson, never ready 
at words, appeared confounded and strucli dumb with the 
rebuke. t — Indeed, on all occasions, as we have seen from 
Newcastle’s complaints, Bute was ready allege the 
King's orders in place of any other reason. But he did 

9 

* Letter, November 28. 1 760. Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 87. 

1 Mr. Rigby to the Duke of Bedford, December 19. 1760. Bedford 
Correapondence, vol. ii p. 425. 

I This conversation was repeated to Dodingtbn by Bute himseli 
Diary, Febmaiy 2. 1761. 

P 4 
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not long continue satisfied with his secr^ influence ; he 
had begun to aim at eminent office, although bis ambition 
was often dashed with doubts, tlremors, and misgivings. 
On this subject he had more than one confidential con<* 
ference with his friend, Bubb Dodington, within the 
second month of the- new reign. “ Wliy not,” said 
Dodington, “ take the Secretary's office, and provide 
“otherwise for- Lord Holderness?” Aftej some hesita- 
tion, Bute opened his design as follows : “ If that were 
“ the only difficulty it could be easily removed, for Lord 
“ Holderness is ready, at my desire, to quarrel with*liis 
“ fellow Ministers, on account of the slights and ill usage 
“ which he daily expormnees, and go to the King, and 
“ throw up in seeininff ^ger, and then I might come in, 
“without seeming to^isplace anybody.” — This expe- 
dient was too gross for the taste of even Dodington 
himsqlf, and Bute after^fards laid it aside.* 

In d^nothcr conference, however, Bute and Dodington 
agreed tq <‘commcpce the paper-*war against Pitt, — by 
putting forth small pamphlets and handbills, and “ Tun- 
‘^‘tiers, as tfiey were termed at that time. “ We wished,* 
*^adds Dodington, “ to Ifiave some coffee-house spic^ but \ 
“ db not knof^ how to contnve it.” f 
The course of policy which Bute had secretly in view, 
and by which he hoped to recommend himself, was to 
disentangle England froln CJontinental connections. He 
thought that to withdraw our troops from Hanover would 
either effect peace or enable us to carry on the war 
much cheaper. But it deserves attention, — as display* 
ing the true character of the man, — that the hesitation 
which Bute felt as to this scheme appears to have rested 
not on national but solely on party grounds. Other 
Ministers miglft have apprehended t^ ruin of the King 
of Prussia, — the severing of alliances already contracted, 
— the relincfuishing ofi advantages already gained. The 
sole alarm of Bute was, lest others should be beforehand 
with him, — lest Pitt^ or Newcastle might be even now 
intent on the very same scheme! Of l^is possibility he 
spoke more than once, with gloomy foreboding, to Dod* 

* Dodington*! Diaiy, November Sa. 1760. 

t Diaiy, Jamuuy 2, and 9. 1761. 
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ington. But day he came to his friend in high ex- 
ultation : “ I am now sure,” he cried, “ that Pitt has no 

thoughts of abandoning the Continent. He is madder 
“ than ever!” • • 

During these cabals (how unworthy the nation which 
had so lately achieved such high pre-eminence in arms!) 
the Parliament was still sitting, engaged in the needful 
bjisiness pre^Eous to its Dissolution. Some dissatisfaction 
was excit^ by a new duty of three shillings per barrel 
imposed on beer and ale ; indeed, some clamours on the 
subject, amounting nearly to a riot, met the ear of tho 
King himself when he went in state to the playhouses. 
But another measure at the close of the Session, coming 
straight from His Majesty, w^ Jiailed with unmingled 
and well-merited applause. By an Act of William the 
Third the commissions of the Judges were to be drawn,— 
no longer as during the King’s jlleasure, — but as during 
their own good behaviour ; still, jjowever, theii^ offices 
determined u(K>n the diBmise of the Crown, ^ o^ at the 
close of the subsequent six months. This st^tc oCUtelaw 
fell naturally under consideration when on George tfm 
Thir4’fl accession new commissions , were accordingly 
granted to the Judges. On^he 3d of M^ch it wtA re- 
commended to Parliament in a Royal Speech N) provide 
that the Judges’ commissions should in future continue, 
notwithstanding any demise the Crown, and their sa- 
laries be absolutely secured to them during the continif- 
ance of their commissions. This noble iffiprovement (as 
Blackstone terms it) was unanimously passed, thus guard- 
ing in a further and most effectual manner the entire in- 
dependence of the Judges, and the upright administration 
of Justice. 

At the close of this Session Speaker Oifslow announced 
his intention of retiring, both from the Chair and from 
the House. During three and thirty years shad he filled 
that Chair with higher merit, probably, than any one 
either before or after him,— with unequalled impartiality, 
dignity, and courtesy. All statesmen judge wisely for 

* !Dodm|rton*s Diaiy, January 16. 1761. The reader will join in 
my regret Siat this intereBting record should clolae at this interee^g 
period ; the last entry is dated February 6. 1761. ^ 
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their reputation (even were that the only 6bject) in seek- 
ing to interpose some interval between active life and 
the grave ; and Onslow, retiring with a temper yet even 
and with energies still unimpaireci, carried with him into 
privacy the respect and regi-ct of all. A vote was passed, 
acknowledging his services in the fullest < terms, and 
another entreating the Crown to grant him some signal 
mark of its iavour. (This pointed to a i)enfion of 3,000/. 
a year.) “I was never,” said Onslow,* in rejoly to the 
former vote, “ under so great a difficulty in my life to 
“ know what to say in this place aid I am at presen l. 

Indeed it is almost too much for me. I can stand 
“ against misfortunes an ^distresses; I have stood against 
** misfortunes and distre&es, and may do so again ; but I 
“ am not able to stand this overflow of good-will and 

“ honour to me ; it overpowers me And now, Sirs, 

“ I ajn to take rny last ‘-leave of you. It is, I confess, 
with*^ regret, because the being within these walls has 
“ cver^ bce?n the <jliief pleasure of my life.”* In that 
pleas I may observe in passing, lies probably the 
secret of his pre-eminent success. — Horace Walpole, who 
was present on this last occasion, writes : “ The Speaker^ 
“did not overact, and it was really a handsome scene.” f 
On the* 2 1st of March the Parliament was dissolved by 
a Proclamation; and the Gazette of the same day an- 
nounced several changes in the Ministry. The Duke of 
Bedford, having resigned the Lord Lieutenancy of IreLind, 
was succeeded'by the Earl of Halifax. Lcgge, who had 
incurred the enmity of Bute from a former trifling differ- 
ence on an election in Hampshire, ceased to be Chancellor 
Df the Exchequer, the Secretary at War, Lord Barrington, 
stepping into his place, Charles Townshend into Lord 
Barrington’s, ahd Sir Francis Dashwood into Charles 
Townshend’s, as Treasurer of the Chamber. Both 
Townshend «,nd Dashwood had of late attached them- 
selves to the chariot-wheels of Bute ; a fact which 
sufficiently explains their promotion. — A less important 


* ComnionB Journals, vol. xxviii. p. 1108. Okislow survived his 
retirement till the year 1768, and the age of seventy-seven. His son 
was created Baron Cranley, succeeded his cousin as Baixm Onslow, 
u in 1801 promoted to an Earldom. 

To G. Montagu, March 21. 176L 
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alteration had taken place a few weeks before, when 
Robert, Baron Henley, \he Lord Keeper, was raised to 
the dignity of Lord Chancellor. But the master-change, 
and the key to all*tho other changes, was reserved till a 
few days afterwards. On the 25th of JSlarch the Gazette 
made knowiTto the world that His Mnjesty had been 
pleased to appoint the Earl of Bute one of his Secretaries 
of State, — HoMecness being tlio Minister removed. 

It was vported at the time, in explanation of this 
change, and as a saying of the King, that he was tired of 
having two Secretaries, of whom the one would do 
nothing, and the other could do nothing ; he would have 
a Secretary who both could act !|pd would. This saying 
is so far more epigrammatic tha% any known to have 
proceeded from George the Tliird that we may be per- 
mitted to distrust its authenticity. It points, ho we^r, at 
the certain fact that Pitt had for some time past sgomed 
dissatisfied, moody, and estrangedt'# Neither Pitc nor 
Ilolderness himself had received any notice of 4h(A con- 
templated change as to the Seals until that .chang^waj 
matured, and on the very point of es^cution. Ilolderncsspv 
however, had little reason to complain ; transferred fr^m 
an office of business, for whidi he was unfit, to a rich 
place for life, — that is, receiving the reversion, Sfter the 
infirm Duke of Dorset, of the Wardenship of tlic Cinque 
Ports, with a salary of 4,000/. a*year. To soften Pitt, in^ 
like manner, his kinsman, James Grenville, was promoted 
from a Lordship of the Treasury to the lucrative post of 
Cofferer of the Household. Such a concession was not 
likely to have much weight with such a statesman as 
Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on this occasion 
he showed none of that haughty impracticability with 
which he has been often and not unjustly charged. He 
])atiently endured the want of Confidence, indicated by 
the removal or the appointment of Colleagues trithout his 
previous knowledge. But he was determined to allow no 
infringement of his province, — to difect with full powers* 
both the war and the negotiations, •and to resign his 
office sooner than sacrifice his judgment. 

Nearly at the same time as the Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was annou]||ced a creation of Peers. Three Baronets 
of old descent, Grosvenor, Irby, and Curzon, becamff 
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Barons. Bubb Dodington, to bis unbounded delight, 
found himself Lord Melcombe, and Sir Thomas Robinson 
Lord Grantham. The Earl oLBute was of course not 
forgotten; an En,gli8h Barony was Ubstowed upon the 
Countess, whose admirable conduct and character in pri- 
vate life are warmly acknowledged even by^er husband's 
political opponents. She is one of the best and most 
sensible women in the world,” writes Kbrace Walpole, 
and though educated by such a mother, oirrathcr with 
“ no education at all, she has never made a false step.” * * * § 
A touching tribute to her memory has been lately paid 
by her own most accomplished and still surviving though 
nearly nonagenarian d^.ghtcr.f 

The elections whi;3h took place during March and 
April were not marked by any out-burst of popular feel- 
ing. ^ So hushed had J)een the old invectives of party 
duriiqg Fitt's administration, — so faint were as yet the 
new, — that scarce nlKy war-cry remained* to the contend- 
ing factions, and that the contests turned on persons 
j*atlttr than on principles. For that very reason, how- 
4 ever, no previous General Election had been marked by 
gijeater venality. The sale of boroughs to any vide ex- 
tent may be^dated from this period.^: One boroughSvent 
BO far as to advertise publicly for a buyer ; this was Sud- 
bury, which seems in modern times to have in no degree 
^declined from its anciebt reputation. An abominable 
practice like^^isc arose, of evading the penalties of bri- 
bery by a simulated sale of trifling articles at exorbitant 
prices. This subterfuge of corruption has not escaped 
its contemporary, — the modern Aristophanes. “ When 
1 first took up my freedom,” says tlie elector, in Foote, 
“ I could get but thirty guineas for a new p^ir of jack- 
** boots, whilst my neighbour over the wa^ had a fifty 
pound note for a pair bf wash-leather breeches. ” § 

The exAit order of time would now lead me to the 
progress of the war, and to the negotiations for peace, 

* To Sir H. Mann, January 27. 1761. 

f Introductoiy Anecdotes, by Lady Lonisa Stuart, to Lord 
Whamclifle's edition of Lady M. W. Montagu's Works, vol. L p. 21. 
This highly gifted lady died in August 1851, vithin a few days of 
“ Completing her nineiy-fonrth year. (1853.) 

^ 1 Hallmi's Constit. Hist voL liL p. 402. 

§ The Nabobs act u. 
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but these I pasf by for the present, to conclude the do- 
mestic transactions of the new reign. On the 8th of 
July an extraordinary ^Priyy Council was held; all the 
Members in or n^ar town having been summoned, with- 
out distinction of office or of pag^, to meet, as was de- 
clared, *‘oi]Nithe most urgent am important business.’* 
The object, it was concluded on all sides, (so carefully 
had the secr^ been kept) was, to ratify or reject the 
treaty with xrahee. It proved, — to declare a Queen. 
His Majesfy announced to the Council his intended mar- 
riage with Charlotte, second sister of the Duke of Mcck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, a House of ancient lineage, and of tried 
Protestant principles. Of the Princess herself, who was 
scarcely seventeen, and not reim:^ablo for beauty, little 
as yet was or could be known, un one occasion, how- 
ever, she had manifested a sense and spirit beyond her 
years. When the territories of "her cousin, the Duke of 
Mecklcnburg-$chwerin, had been entered and laid* waste 
by the King %f Prussia’s troops, slie, had addressed a 
letter to that monarch, entreating his forbearance. Jbrede- 
rick was so well pleased with this firm yet modest appiiAl 
as to ^end it over to George the Second, and it is said !o ’ 
^lav^ tormed one of the motives for the ch(gge of Geefl-go 
the Third.* • 

The character of this Princess in af\cr life, — as Queen 
Consort of England for fifty «evcn years, — confirmed 
the soundness of the judgment which had raised her td 
that rank. An ever present, yet unostentsftious piety, — 
to the King an affectionate reverence, — to her children 
an unremitting care, — prudence, economy, good sense, 
and good temper, — were amongst her excellent qualities. 

Pure and above all reproach in her own domestic life, she 

« 

* The orif^nal Getman may be seen in Frea$s, (Lebens-Gcs- 
chichte, vol. ii. p. 186.) ** I know. Sir,” she says, ** that in this 
** vicious and subtilising age, I may be UCughed at fcl' allowing my 
" heart to mourn my countiy's ruin, to deplore the evils of war, and 
^ to wish wkh all my soul for the return of^peace. You, Sir, will per- 
“ ^ps think that I ought rather to practise myself in the arts of 
^ pleasing, or in my household affairs. But he this as it may, my 
** heart fe^ so mu^ for these poor unhappy people that it cannot 
** withhold a pressing entreaty in their hehtdf A translation (hut 
not quite accurate) the whole letter is given in' the Annual Begis- 
ter, 1761, part L p.1l07^ • 
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knew how to enforce at her Court the virtues, or, at the 
very least, the semblance of the virtues, which she prac- 
tised. To no other woman, probably, had the cause of 
f'ood morals in England ever owed bo deep an obliga- 
tion. — How pleasin^thc picture of one of her Sunday 
forenoons, as drawn Hfy one of her attendants ! This 
morning, before Church, as I entered Her Majesty’s 
“ Dressing-room, I found her reading a^ud some reli- 
gious book, but I could not discover ^hat, to the three 

“ eldest Princesses I did not execute my task very 

“ expeditiously, for I was glad of this opportunity of wit- 
“ nessing the maternal piety with which she enforced, 
“ in voice and expression, every sentence that contained 
** any lesson that might^be useful to her Royal daughters. 
“ She reads extreme!^ well ; with great force, clearness, 
“ anc^ meaning.” • — Such, indeed, were Her Majesty’s 
domestic habits and simplicity of tastes, as also her 
Royal Consort’s, that they bordered on a fault; they 
led both^ her and him to prefer a life ofl^ural seclusion, 
with^Tew attendants, and no visitors, — as though the 
King had b&en really what he was sometimes nicknamed, 
Farmer George,” — as though Royal state we;;e not 
antong the duties and obligations of a Royal station. To 
this defect,— if so we are to term it, — of Queen Charlotte, 
I may add, that, excepting her own skill upon the harp- 
sichord, she had no taste or knowledge of the arts ; that 
«her reading was not remarkable for its range, nor her 
manner for itc grace. Yet how slight and trivial appear 
these objections when weighed against the undeviating 
virtues, the long and truly venerable career, of this illus- 
trious lady ! 

The form of announcement to the Privy Council having 
been duly gone through at St. James’s, Earl Harcourt 
was despatched to Strelitz on another form,— a public 
demand of ^he Princess in marriage. The Duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton and the Countess of Effingham 
were likewise sent ever to attend upon the person of 
their future sovereign. A Royal yacht, the Carolina,” 
was appointed to convey her, its name being first with 
much solemnity, and in the presence of all the Lords of 

a * ICadame D’Arblay's Diary, August 6. 1786, voL iii p. 57. 
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the Admiraltyjf altered to the Charlotte ; " and the fleet 
that was to serve as escort was commanded by Anson 
himself. Earl Haroourt was received at Strelitz witli 
most respectful ^nd mdst irksome politeness ; his Lord- 
ship never being suffered to stir from his apartments 
without a bDdy guard of picked then to attend him. 'I 'he 
contract of marriage having been signed in state, the 
Princess proceeded on her journey amidst great public 
rejoicings in the? towns both of Mecklenburg and Hanover, 
until Cuifhaven, where Her Highness embarked for 
England. The voyage proved unfavourable, and dis- 
turbed by three different storms ; her yacht being often 
in sight of the English coast, and often in danger of being 
driven on that of Norway, iluring this tedious navi- 
gation she amused herself by placing and singing to her 
harpsichord, and practising English tunes. At ^length, 
on the 6th of September, and a4 Harwich, she set foot on 
English ground. On the 8th she arrived at St. James’s. 
The King met her in«the garden,*and when she would 
have fallen at his feet prevented and eihbraced hert That 
same afternoon they were married in the •ChapW Ro^ral 
by the Archbishop of Ganterburyf On the ensuing dt^ * 
thei^Majesties held a crowded Drawiilg-roorn, and gave 
a splendid ball. Horace Walpole, who W(i!k pr^ent, thus 
describes her : “ She is not tall, nor a beauty ; pale, and 
“ very thin ; but looks sensible, and is genteel.” * And 
in another letter he adds : ** She has done nothing but 

with good-humour and cheerfulness. She talks a great 
“ deal ; is easy, civil, and not disconcerted. Her French 
“ is tolerable*” f 

The Coronation of both their Majesties followed on 
the 22d of September. Never bad there been greater 
eagerness among all classes of the people to behold the 
gorgeous pageant- Thus the platform from St. Mar- 
garet’s round-house to the churcl^door, whi^, at George 
the Second’s Coronation, had been let for 4D/., produced 
at this no less than 2,400/. Thps, also, any disguise, 
however humble, was readily assumed as a passport of 
admission. A gentleman present writes as follows to 


* To Sir H. Mann, September 10. 1761.- 

t T6 the Hon. K Ckwwaj, September 9. 1761. 
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his the country : “Tgeihould tell ^ou that a rank 

of foot-soldiers was placed on each side within the 
“ platform ; and it was not a little surprising to see the 
officers familiarly conversing, ahd wa^cing arm-in-arm 
with many of them, till we were let into the secret, 
that they were gentlemen who had put oiVithe dresses 
‘‘of common soldiers.”* It has been said, — a rumour < 
which I am not able either to confirm or* to deny, — t^tat, 
mingled among the spectators, in anothdhr aisguise, stood 
the ill-fated pretender to that day’s honours,' — Charles 
Edward Stewart. The solemn rite in Westminster 
Abbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster Hall, — 
when a Dymoke, clad in full armour, and mounted on 
the same white horse whfch George the Second had rode 
at Dettingen, asserted^ as Champion, the King’s right 
agains( all gainsayers, and fiung down his iron gauntlet 
in defiance, — ^were equaUy admired for their magnificence. 
To ctoee observers, however, more than one little error 
or omission was hci^ and there apparent. When the 
King^domplained'of these to the Earl of Effingham, the 
Deput)^ Earl Marshal, Effingham replied, it was true 
* fiiere had been great xleglect in his office, but he had now 
tak%n such good care, and given such prudent directions,* 
that the (Uexf Coronation woujd be conducted with the 
greatest possible order. Far from being ofiended, the 
King was so amused at thjs reply that he made the Earl 
vepeat it several times, f to us, at this distance of 
time, there seorns something mournful in the thought,-— 
liow few, if any, among the myriads who gazed upon this 
Coronation, survived to gaze upon the next 
From these courtly pageants, — from the safe challenges 
of a pacific Champion,— I must now revert to the stern 
realities of wm*. — A t the opening of this ^campaign, 
Frederick, with every exertion, found his resources well- 
nigh exhau^ed, and Ivinaself scarcely able to cope with 
the still thickening phalanx of his foes. While he lay 
encamped in Silesia, with but 60,000 men, a force of 
60,000 Russians under Butturlin was advancirfg against 
him; and, from another quarter, a force of 70,000 

* See Annual Register, 1761, parti, p.280. 
t U. Walpole to Sr H. Idann, Septoipber 26. 17G1. 
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Austrians unde/Laudohn. -In Saxony Prince Hcairy was 
kept in check by Marshal Daun ; in Pomerania, another 
Pussian army was manching to the siege of Colberg. 
Under such circuyistanc&s the main object with Frederick 
was to hinder tlie intended junction of Butturlin and 
Laudohn, a\yl he did, in fact, by some masterly man- 
muvres, delay it during several weeks. When it became 
inevitable he threw himself into the intrenched camp of 
Bunzelwitz, almost within the range of Schweidnit?; guns, 
where he ftiight defy attack, restrain the enem^ from 
sieges, and wait until the want of food and forage should 
compel them to separate for subsistence. He also sent 
forward a light detachment under General Platen to 
surprise and destroy the Russiatl^ magazines in Psiand ; 
a bold scheme, attended with complete success. Mean- 
while his own troops were but indifferently supplied; 
they had regular rations of bread* from the granaries of 
Schweidnitz, but scarce any meat or vegetables ; •tney 
began to murmur at this prison fare, !Lnd surnamed their 
new position hungees-lagek, the “camp of ’faiUjne.” 
The result, however, fully justified the skill of^theijr 
commander. Laudohn and Butturlin found that whil^ 
l4ie Pi’ussian monarch was thus posted they could neitlifrr 
assail him nor yet maintain tlemsclves. Thus* in the 
course of September they again divided, the Russians 
marching back across the Oder ^o join their countrymen 
in Pomerania, and the Austrians remaining quiet in their • 
camp. Frederick hoped to dislodge them,«end to clear 
the province of all invaders, by descending from his lines, 
and threatening Laudohn in the rear. But this move- 
ment exposed him to a most daring and most dexterous 
enterprise from the Austrian chief. In the night of the 
1st of October (which proved dark and lowering) four 
Austrian divisions, advancing with stealthy tread, crept 
unperceived close under the four principal o)}tworks of 
Schweidnitz. Without firing a shot, but fixing their 
bayonets or drawing their swords, they rushed into the 
covered way ; stormed the outwoiks, catting down the 
handful of guards or sentinels on duty; and then pro- 
ceeded to wade through the main fosse, and to scale the 
principal wall. General Zastrow, the governor of the 
place, had that night given a ball to his officers, and* 

VOL. TV. Q 
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relaxed in his precautions. The garrisi^, 4,000 strong, 
was alarmed too late, and, notwithstanding a most gallant 
resistance on some points, was overpowered. Within 
three hours, and before day-breik, the, enemy was in full 
possession of this strong foi tress, the bulwark of Silesia, 
which in 1758 it had cost the IVussians several months 
of blockade and thirteen days of open trenches to subdue. 

Tliis great military exploit, — the grei^test, according 
to Voltaire, that was achieved during the whole course 
ofthev/ar* ** , — gained J^udolin neither appi^ibation nor 
rewards ^from- the Court of Vienna. For the sake of 
secrecy and despatch, — both essential to his object, — he 
had attempted it without the knowledge of the Aulic 
Counllll^ or the Empress^' and this breach of official forms 
could scarcely he pal^iiated by victory. It required the 
personal interposition of the Emperor to shield the victor 
froin a public reproof !■»— On the other hand, Frederick 
received the disastrous tidings with philosophic calmness. 
“ It is a keavy blo\fr,” said he;*^ we roust endeavour to 
“ retrteve it.” And ho wrote to General Zastrow : “ Wo 
^may now bay, as Francis the First in his letter after the 

battle of Pavia, ali? is lost except our honour. As 
“ % cannot yet corapreheqd what has happened to you *i 
** shall ffluspehd my judgment : the thing is very extra- 
" ordinary.” 

The capture of Schweidnitz enabled the Austrians, for 
<-the first time since the war, to take up their winter- 
quarters in Silesia. Meanwhile, in the north, the Prus- 
sian arms were threatened with another calamity, as 
great, though not as sudden. Since midsummer the for- 
tress of Colberg had been closely blockaded by the Rus- 
sians both by land and sea. Frederick had made many 
but unavailing attempts to relieve it, by two of his Gene- 
rals, Platen and Knobloch ; and its Governor, Colonel 
Heyde, whp had repulsed the enemy in the former siege, 
again behaved most bravely in this, but at length, hope- 
less of succour, and -destitute of food, he was compelled 
to surrender after a six months’ siege. By this means 

* ^ Si je n’etais pas das vers je crois que j’en ferais pour M. 

** de Laudohn. li. prise de Schwd^itz me parait la plus belle 
** aetion de toute la guerre.*’ Lettre an Matquis de Cliaureliii, 
fe 95 Octobm 1761. 
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the Bussian nrmy could winter in Pomerania, as the Aus 
trian in Silesia, and thus was Frederick pent up within 
narrow bounds, ^jflike seijne wild beast of the forest^ at 
length brought to bay and surrounded in its lair. It is 
remarkable that this year, in which no pitched battle had 
been foughtf proved far more fatal to his arms than even 
1759, marked by so many disasters in the open field; 
tlien his powea cpuld not be struck down ; now it seemed 
crumbling g.way. A contemporary, writing oven before 
the loss of Schweidnitz and Colberg, calculates the 
chances of his ruin as three to one.* Another, in Lon- 
don, observes that “ in the situation in which he stood 
** a^r the taking of Colberg :^e may safely eM^that 
“ there was scarcely a possibility^hat ho could IVpre- 
“ served from destruction by any thing that lay within 
“ the reach of human endeavours.** f Yet the Mcmarch 
himself, taking up his residence for this winter at Bres- 
lau, showed himself not merely calm,^but cheerful, losing 
no time in lamentations, knd thinking only ho\9«hc^could 
most largely extend and most usefully employ. his remain- 
ing resources. tL 

Th<|, campaign of Prince Ferdinand against the Freiy^h 
fiad commenced before the clese of wintei^ Early in 
February he secretly drew together his troops, rfhd sud- 
denly assailed the enemy’s along the whole line in the 
territories of Hanover and HosSe. So unlooked for and. 
BO well-concerted was this enterprise that it succeeded on * 
all points ; the Duke de Broglie and his arm^ being driven 
back in confusion towards the Mayn. In their way the 
Hanoverian General, Sporken, gained a considerable ad- 
vantage over them at Langensaltze ; and all their maga- 
zines, provided for the coming campaign, were either 
destroyed by themselves or fell into the * hands of the 
Allies. But before their retreat they had left large gar- 

• • 

* ** Si on vonlait paricr, il faudrait dans la reglo des probahilites 
** parier trois contre un, qne Luc sera perdu avec ses vers et sen 
** plaisantenes, bos injures et sa politique ; tout cela ctant egolement 
^mauvais.*’ (Voltaire au Due de Choiseul, le 13 Juillct 1761.) 
Luc was the nickname given to Frederick by Voltaire, from a con- 
cealed and nudignant hint derived from the transposition of the letters, 
hut which I cannot venture to explain. 

t Ann. Begist 1761, port i p 87. 
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risons botli in Gottingen and Caasol ; aAd to the siege of 
the latter Prince Ferdinand now af)plied himself. He 
encountered great difficulties from a brave defence, and 
from the wintry season. More6ver, tlje Duke do Broglie 
had now recovered frora his first surprise, had rallied his 
troops, and was resuming the ofiensivc. Of the two 
Princes of Brunswick he worsted the nephew in an action 
at Stangerode, and compelled the uncle tg raise the siege 
of Cassol after twenty-seven days of opOn trenches. Thus 
within a few weeks both armies quietly resumed their 
first positions. It may be added that in these operations 
the English and Hanoverian army had for auxiliaries a 
diviaign of Prussians, and the French (though already 
mud|||buperior) severaP regiments of Saxons fighting for 
the fiKeration of thdir country under Prince Xavier, a 
son of their King. 

The destruction of r^the French magazines prevented 
any renewal of hostilities on their part until nearly the 
close of June. At that period, however, the Prince de 
Soub&se pushed forward with one division from the Rhine, 
•vnd' (ne Duke dc Broglie with tlie other from Cassel. — 
**both marching in the direction of Munster, both intend- 
iilg to join, and give battle to Prince Ferdinadil. Bb 
Broglie^ in Was way falling in with a post • of General 
Sporken, took from him 800 prisoners and nineteen 
pieces of cannon. The.. Duke and the Prince effected 
their junction through the forist of Teutenburg, while 
the Allies maintained the line in front of the river Lippe. 
This very ground, over which modern warfare vvas 
thus spreading, had in days of old been the scene of a 
renowned barbaric triumph, — here had Varus and Jiis 
legions been overpowered by Arminius, or rather let 
me call him according to his true name, Heianan, — here 
tlic forest of Teutenburg still retains the same appellation 
which Tacitus has j'ecorded, — here Roman coins and 
remains of Roman arms continue to be found.* 

It may well be supposed that the French chiefs) in the 
midst of their campaign were but little intent on sucli 
recollections. They found Prince Ferdinand encamped 
in a strong position between the Aest and the Lippe, and 

* Compare Archeiiholtz, vol. ii. p. 154., with Brotier's note to 
Tacitus, Annul, lib. i. c, 61, 
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ne«ar the Tillage of Kirch-Denkern ; his left wing coin- 
inanclecl by the Marquis of Granby, and his centre by 
General Conway. In tiie evening of the loth of July 
De Broglie, eagA* to engross the honours of a victory, 
assailed Lord Granby’s wing with his division, but was 
bravely witlistood and driven back. Next morning before 
daybreak the attack was resumed by Soubise. It was 
fortunate, pei^ajis, for the Allies, considering their infe- 
riority of laumbers, that the jealousy between the enemy’s 
chiefs prevented a more regular and effectual concert in 
tlieir operations ; as it was, the French were repulsed 
with a loss estimated, no doubt with some exaggeration, 
at 5,000 men, while that of the Ji^lies was less thm^,500. 
In these skirmishes both Pl*inc<li Ferdinand ana Lord 
Granby were distinguished by their high spirit and gal- 
lantry; and the former, in his^ General Orders bf the 
next day, paid a well-merited compliment to tlie^ brave 
Scottish clansmen : “ The soldier-like perseverance (d* 
** the Highland battalions in resisting find repnls^g the 
repeated attacks of the chosen troops of Fsance iifis c^- 
“ servedly gained them the highes^^ionour.” 

• Ni^.withstanding their check at Kirch-Denkern /he 
French were enabled, almost immediately afterwards, to 
resume the offensive. One of their detachiiienti reduced 
the town of Wolfenbiittel, another the town of Embdcm. 
But these losses were retrieveU or balanced by the skil^ 
of Ferdinand ; and the close of the camp 2 |ign found the 
contending armies in nearly the same positions as at first. 
Meanwhile De Broglie and Soubise were angrily accusing 
each other in memorials and despatches to the Court of 
Versailles. Soubise stood as high in the Royal favour 
as De Broglie in the confidence of the army ; thus the 
latter found himself recalled from his command, and 
exiled to his estates, amidst the most unequivocal tokens 
of public sympathy.* * • 

* ** On jouait Tancredo au Theatre FrBn 9 aiB, 1e jonr oh Ton apprit 

** I'exil de Broglie, et los applaudissemens fiinatiquea doniics a ccs 
“ deux vorfi, — 

** On deponille Tancrhde, on fexile, on Tontrage, 

^ C’eBt le sort d'un herofi d’etre perMcute,-— 

** montrdrent assez que tout le public Ini en faisait fapplScatio^’’ 
(Siimondi, vol. xxix. p. 248.) 

a 3 
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At this period the destinies of France, — subject al- 
ways to M^ame de Pompadour^ — were swayed by the 
Duke de Ghoiseul. Quick taje^its, prompt application, 
and personal vanity, — far more of coarage than of con- 
stancy, — an equal readiness to engage in or to recede 
from any arduous enterprise, — such were the character- 
istics of this statesman. On his first accession to power 
he had strained his own energies, an^ the nation’s, to 
prosecute the war with spirit and success. 1^ had failed 
in these endeavours; he l%held France on every side 
defeated, stripped of her fleets, her colonies, her com- 
merce, and compelled to announce a bankruptcy to 
severd classes of her public creditors. He found, more- 
over, fascord reviving^ at home, — fresh animosities ready 
to burst into flame between the King and the Parlia- 
ments, as also between the heads of the Churt:h and of 
the«Law, He found tCe Austrian alliance, and tiie war 
resulting with it, d^jly mofe unpopular ; it was the com- 
mon ^ayifig, that the nation wfts ruined for the sake of 
her apeient^ enemy. All these circumstances combined 
^liadc the Duke de Choiseul desirous of peace. Early in 
thg year he had induced the Courts of Petersbua^ an^ 
Vienna to jojn the Court of Versailles in a public l^cla- 
ration, Stating their readiness to treaty and inviting ple- 
nipotentiaries from the belligerent powers to a Congress 
at Augsburg. England* and Prussia gladly acquiesced 
* in this proposal, and plenipotentiaries were immediately 
hamed ; ours%cing the Earl of Egremont, Lord Stormont, 
Ambassador at Warsaw, and Sir Joseph Yorke, Ambas- 
sador at the Hague. But it seemed to Choiseul that a 
separate and previous negotiation between France and 
England would afford the beat hope to settle the Colonial 
questions depending between those two powers, and to 
succeed in an European pacification. With this view he 
despatched M. de Bussy, as his negotiator, to London, 
while Pitt despatched to Paris Mr. Hans Stanley, grand- 
son of the famous physician. Sir Hans Sloane, and at 
this time a Lord of the Admiralty. 

It was the beginning of June oefi»g|^hese two envoys 
reached their respective destinations. ^Bussy appears to 
havedieen a froward and petulant man, who early became 
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disgusted wirf his mission.* Mr. Stanley is described 
by Lady Hervey as “ ingenious, sensible, knowing and 
** honest,** I and his industry and activity are apparent 
from his own de^atchek. Even on his journey, and even 
on matters unconnected with his mission, he lost no op- 
portunity of acquiring useful information. Thus, at St. 
Omcr, he ascertained the precise number of British and 
Irish studenlf at the College of Jesuits ; it was in that 
year 260.J • 

The following is one 60 his sketches of the French 
Court : “ Since the affair of Damiens the King has never 
been easy in his mind. If, when he is hunting, or on 
any occasion, he meets a person whom he is not used to 
see, he starts, and is extreme^ agitated. The^ Jesuits 
tite charged by the vulgar as promoters of that attempt. 
“ The Dauphin is esteemed much attached to tj^at So- 
“ ciety, which does not make kim beloved, as th^ are 

“ generally hated The Minister is a man of 

“ lively parts, but no* education *for business ; frank 
enough in talk, meaning often what he say^^at the 
“ time, but fickle ; very indiscreet ; treats ifll afffirs, and 
with the highest, as matters jest. He has gor^a 
• credit with the King, quite independent of the fady 
“ (De Pompadour). He treats her often ^ry Rightly, — 
“ sometimes roughly tells her she is handsome as an 
angel when she talks of af^irs ; and bid her throw a 
“ MEMOiRE the other day into the fire ! ” § • 

The negotiation thus begun continuedawith great ac- 
tivity during many weeks. Choiseul was prepared for 
large sacrifices ; even in his first overture dated the 26th 
of March, he had offered to yield the pretensions of 
France upon Cape Breton, Guadaloupe, Goree, and many 
posts in the East Indies, and probably Canada also, but 
retaining in the first instance Minorca and Gottingen. 
The precise proposal which he made was, th|t each party 

* Mr. Stanley to Mr, Fitt, June 2S. 1761. See Appendix, 
t To Mr. Morris, Januaiy 7, 1755. 

X To Mr. Fitt, Soplis, Jue 3. 1761. The whole of this diplomatic 
coiTcspondence wmfjjM l^Mr. Thackeray with most tedious fulness,' 
— partly in his tei^ruil i. p. 510- 579.), and partly in his Appendix 
(vol. ii. p. 507—639.). 
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should remain possessed (subject to exchanges and equi- 
valents) of whatever territory it might hold in Europe 
on the ensuing 1st of May, in tlie'West Indies and Africa 
on the 1st of July, and in the l!ast Iiv^ics on the 1st of 
September. Pitt, however, dc^murred to these dates, 
maintaining that the day on which the treaty should be 
signed was tlie proper period for the uti possidetis. 
His motive was to gain time for the projf,cted conquest 
of Belleisle, which was then to be tendered as an equiva- 
lent for the restitution of MMIorca. * 

Belleisle, — a barren rock off the iron-bound coast of 
Brittany, — is about twelve leagues in circumference, and 
contained at this time about 6,000 people, mostly poor 
fishermen. Its reduojiun would be of slight advantage 
to England, but, as Pitt foresaw, of signal humiliation to 
Franc/^ An armament was accordingly sent against it ; 
9,000 troops under Geiteral Hodgson, and several ships 
of waf under Commodore Keppel. On the 8th of April 
the 1roop;i^attemp/e(f a landing, but partly from the rug- 
godno^^ of the coast, and partly from the bravery of the 
dt-fence, werh repulsqcl, with a loss of 500 men. Pitt was 
apprised of their disa'stcr, but his was not a spirit ^.o ac- 
qurescc in it; he sent tljem some reinforcements) and 
positive ftrders to persevere. I'heir next attempt, on the 
26th, was directed to the bay of Locniaria, on the south- 
east of the island, — an even stronger point, but less vi- 
•gilantly guarded. Here, a detachment having climbed 
the almost inaccessible precipice, they made good their 
landing, and proceeded to invest the French Governor, 
the Chevalier de St. Croix, in his fortress of Palais. The 
French on the mainland, having no naval force to set 
against the English, could afford no aid to the garrison, 
but it made a* most resolute resistance. Onc^night the 
besiegers were surprised in their trenches by a vigorous 
sally; theif GeneraUon duty, Craufurd, with his two 
aides-de-camp, were made prisoners, and several liundi-ed 
of their men put to the sword. On another occasion the 
English succeeded in storming the town, but, still un- 
daunted, the besieged retired into th|||utadel, and con- 
tinued to hold out. It was not till thMvth of June that 
they were reduced to capitulate, even then obtaining 
nipst honourable terms, — to march through the breach 
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with all the h/ftionrs of war, and be transported without 
delay to the nearest ports of France. 

The conquest of IJflleisle had of course a favourable 
influence on the* negotiations with France. Nor was 
other good news of the same kind wanting. In the West 
Indies an English officer, Lord Kollo, had, with slight 
effort, reduced tho little island of Dominica. In the Fast, 
the French commander, M. de Lally, had surrendered, 
with PondicherrJ^, the last and chief of their strong-holds. 
It is renifS'kablc that the intelligence of the taking of 
Pondicherry reached Paris on the same day as that of 
the victory at Kirch-Dcnkcrn ; and, both combined, says 
Mr. Stanley, produced a far greater impression than 
would have resulted from their coming singly.* 

Nevertheless, the Ministers of Louis the Fifteenth (for 
of Louis the Fifteenth himself we nee<l take litjle ac- 
count) continued to urge several»inadnd.ssible eonditjons. 
They denied that Kelleislc was a just e<iuivaleiit for 
Minorca, and asked fop Guadaloupe, claiming^ Bclleislo 
also, in return for thrdr conquests in Tlermany. •^They 
claimed the r(3Storation of Cape Breton, or,* at leSst, tiio 
iTiviJege of fishery along its coast?^ They wished Eng- 
land to give them back, at ilg option, either Senegaf or 
Goree. They demurred to the dcmolitiotl of s<)me new 
works at Dunkirk, in compliance with the Treaty of 
Utrecht. They demanded tha restitution of all eaptures 
at sea made by England previous k> the declaration ofr 
war. Still more important was the question that arose 
respecting the interests of Germany. The Duke do 
Choiseul was willing to "withdraw the troops of France, 
but urged, in return, that, whatever succours might bo 
sent in money, no man from Prince Ferdinand’s army 
should be permitted to reinforce the Pruss-ian ranks. Yet 
Pitt, in his very first reply to Clioiseul’s overtures, had 
explicitly declared, that if, unhappily, the (^neral Con- 
gress should fail in producing a general pacification. King 
George would not be restrained by any sejiarate peace 
with Franco from extending the most effectual aid to his 
good brother ai^ ally of Prussia. - On all these points 
except as to th^estoring of Guadaloupe) Pitt continued 

• 


* Mr. Stnidey to Mr. Fitt, Fang, July 30. 1761. 
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to maintain his ground. It was his fi^d resolve, — as 
he had declared it on a former occasion, — that, so long 
as he held the reins of power, " no Peacd of Utrecht shall 
“ again stain the annals of Engfand.” * Yet the expros- 
sions which he used In his denials were sometimes so 
haughty and imperious that they might I fea^ deservedly 
be reckoned among the obstacles in this negotiation. I 

It seems probable, however, nay, nearjy certain, that 
the Court of Vei’sailles, considering its^long train of re- 
verses in the war, would have finally yielddQ every one 
of the points at issue, but for its new connexion, which 
arose about this time, with the Court of Madrid. — Ever 
since the accession of Charles the Third, the Spanish 
counsels had been verging more and more towards the 
French. The times fiad passed, it was said, wliAi the 
liings of Spain and of France could be rivals; they were 
now near kinsmen, andetheir interest, rightly understood, 
was* the same. A Monarch of the Housci of Bourbon 
should regard the Head of that House as his natural ally.* 
Let bat flie mem'oers of that great Family combine, and 
tfeey *diight ' defy all other enmity, and present a firm 
ftont to the rest of the world. — Such maxims, un- 
doubtedly specious, however far from sound, had already 
more tl^n chice, though but at intervals, prevailed at 
Madrid since the reign of the Bourbon dynasty. It was 
the very danger ivliich l^ad all along been foreseen from 
»that reign ; it was the danger against which Somers and 
Godolphin had contendi^d in council and debate ; against 
which Marlborough had fought in Flanders, and Stan- 
hope in Spain. The commencement of the War of the 
Succession was never yet so fully vindicated as by the 
conclusion of the Family Compact. 

But besides, the motives which inclined the King of 
Spain to an alliance with his Royal kinsman, he also 
conceived himself to Jiave numerous and just causes of 
complaint against England. Durihg the war with France 
tlie Spanish flag had not always been respected by the 
British cruisers. In such cases there was sometimes slow 

* Letter to A Mitchell, Esq. June 12. 1752. 

t Tips is cautiously but clearly hinted oven to himsdf by Mr. Stan- 
ly. See in the Appendix his letter dated August 26. 1761. 
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redress in Lonaon, and always great exaggeration at Ma- 
drid. In the midst of the rankling resentments which 
these private in&rests {allod forth, and which maritime 
jealousy envenomed, both the Americas, North and South, 
added largely to the stock of grievances. From the South 
there came t^e ever recurring complaints of illicit traffic 
with the Spanish Colonists. From the North there was 
an intricate c<jitroversy on the construction of an article 
in the Treaty of*Utrecht, and the claims of the Basque 
provinces w a share in the Newfoundland fishery. All 
these points were discussed at great length, but with 
little result, between General Wall, the Spanish Premier, 
and the Karl of Bristol, the British Ambassador. Nor 
was^e Conde de Fuentes, wh^V,rcprcsentcd the Court 
of l!milrid at St. James’s, more successful in his inter- 
views with Pitt. Of these differences, growing wider and 
wider as time proceeded, the FreAch wore skilful to avail 
^lemselves. A close intimacy sprung up between the 
^iikc de Choiseul and the Marquis Grigialdi, \flio was at 
that time the Spanish Ambassador at Paris. T^^rough 
this channel the French statesman insinuated every topic 
of ajigravation. He represented* the English as tlSe 
Tyrants of the seas, — as the •natural enemies of evtry 
maritime and commercial power. Nor did the former 
lures, — the restoration of Minorca or the recovery of 
Gibraltar, — remain idle in hi» hands. He referred otI- 
vately to the Catholic King every step of the negima-* 
lions between France and England, and pretending 
to consult, in reality guided his judgment, obtaining at 
length an entire concert and union in all their public 
measures. 

Elated with this success, the Duke de Choiseul visibly 
slackened in his readiness of concessions to England. 
More than once he had hinted to Mr. Stanley, that, if the 
negotiations should fail, France would be enabled to con- 
tinue the war with new allies. Now, howev^er, he resolved 
to overawe, if possible, his adversary ; to convince Pitt 
beyond all question, and by some overt act, of the cordial 
feeling between the two branches of the House of Bourbon. 
Accordingly while a French Memorial of Propositions 
was transmitted to Pitt through M. de' Bossy, another 
French Memorial on Spanish affairs, dated July 15. was 
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adjoined. This MemoriKl expresses the wish that the re- 
conciliation resulting from the proposed Treaty might 
not be liable to be interrupted by the interests of any 
Third Power ; it states the demands of Spain as three ; 
first, the restitution of the captures made during the pre- 
sent war upon the Spanish flag ; secondly, \he privilege 
of fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland ; thirdly, the 
demolition of the English settlements^ Made upon the 
Spanish territories in the bay of Honduras ; ^ind it urges 
an adjustment of these questions at the same time that 
the peace shall be concluded between the Courts of LoU' 
don and Versailles, which peace the King of Spain shall 
then be invited to guamitee. 

So unusual a dcMiui^ filled Pitt with the liigl^t in- 
dignation. He replied as follows to M. de Buss*: “ It 
“ is liiy duty to declare to you, in the name of His Ma- 
jesty, that he will ndt suffer the disputes with Spain 
“ to lie blended in g.ny manner whatever in the negotia-^ 
tionj3f.|ieaco between the two ‘Crowns ; to which 1 must* 
“add^.that it will bo considered gs an affront to His 
^“■Majesty’s dignity «.to make further mention of such a 
“ circumstance. Moreover it is expected that Fran4:e wijl 
not at an% time presuaie a right of intermeddling in 
“ such disputes between Great Britain and Spain.” * In 
like manner Pitt wrote to Lord Bristol, declaring that 
His Majesty would by fio means add facilities for the 
satisfaction of the Court of Spain in consequence of any 
announcement of union of councils, or of present or future 
conjunctions with the French; — that, of the three de- 
mands in the French Memorial, there were Courts of 
Law to give redress upon the first, the second was inad- 
missible, and the third was open to negotiations, but not 
through the channel of France. Lord Bristol was like- 
wise instructed to demand a clear and categorical ex- 
planation of the armdanents making in the Spanish ports. 
— When these representations were accordingly laid be- 
fore the Court of Madrid, General Wall acknowledged 
that the French Memorial had been presented with the 
full consent of His Catholic Majesty, but he added a great 


* Mr. Pitt to M. de Bussy, July 24, 1761. 
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number of pacific professions by 'which the British am- 
bassador appears to have been completely blinded.* 

The real object of Wall and his colleagues was, how- 
ever, by no means peace* but only leisure to complete their 
preparations, anci to receive in safety their galleons and 
treasurc-slttps from South America. — On the Idth of 
August, — at the very time wlien Lord Bristol 'was lend- 
ing so ready car to their expressions of good -will and 
amity towards fitigland, — Grimaldi and Clioiseul signed 
the cclebrifted family compact. By this treaty the Kings 
of France and Spain agreed for the future to consider 
every Power as their enemy wdiich might become the 
enemy of either, and to guarantee the respective domi- 
nions in all parts of the world \>hich they might possess 

* at tins next conclusion of peace. Mutual succours by ^ea 
and land were stipulated, and no proposal of pgace to 
their common enemies was to be made, nor negoti^ition 
entered upon, unless by common consc'iit. The siil^cts of 

* each residing in the likiropean doAiinions ofr the other 
w<‘r(‘ to enjoy the same commercial privileges as'ljie na- 
tives, Moreover, the King of Spain stipulated the acces- 
sion ^f his son, the King of NapW,* to this alliance; bUt 

•it was agreed that no prince yr potentate, except of^the 
House of Bourbon, should ever be admitted toMts parti- 
cipation.f 

Besides this treaty, which iu its words at least applied 
only to future and contingent wars, and w'hieh was in-* 
tended to be ultimately published, there v*>as al-^o signed 
on the same day a special and secret convention. This 
imported, that in case England and France should still be 
engaged in hostilities on the 1st of May 1762 Spain should 
on that day declare war against England, and that France 
should at the same period restore Minorca to Spain.} 

The impolicy of this Compact, so far as Spain is con- 
cerned, scarcely stands in need of illustratiox^ — A State 
which connects itself in an exclusive alliance for offence 
and defence with another State far more powerful than 

• See the diplomaAic documents laid before Parliament, and printed 
in tlie Farl. Hist, voh xv. p. 1 129— 
f Martens, Kecneil de IVaites, vol. L p. 16 — 28. * 

% Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, voL xxix. p. 242. 
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itself will inevitably be drawn into its orbit, and follow in 
its train ; it will sink into a satellite ; it will become what 
Portugal was once to England, or Tuscany to Austria. 
But even apart from this general consid3ration, how much 
had the Spaniards at that period to lose by a war with 
England ! With their dominions so far greater than their 
resources, — with their colonies so widely scattered and 
so scantily defended, — with their fleets ,.ofi treasure-ships, 
tempting alike from their wealth and from ;their weak- 
ness, — how much did they risk by wantonly engaging in 
hostilities against any great maritime Power ! Had they 
even been sure of success, — could they have certainly, 
reckoned on recovering Gibraltar by a siege or Minorca 
by a treaty, — even the^ acquisitions might, perhaps, liave^ 
b^n outweighed by the inevitable ruin of their reviving 
foreign trade, and the indefinite postponement of their 
moat needed works at 'home. They would surely have 
«lone well to remcm^r their own ingenious apologue on 
Courts of Law, t- that as even "the successful party in a 
suit nv^y be stripped bare by its expenses, so even the 
vietor in a war may pot truly profit by its spoils.* 

‘ Not only the terms but the existence of a Family-rCom; 
pal;'t were for, some time Acept scrupulously secret. Mr. 
Stanley,'^ however, gleaned some information from the 
scattered hints of the Duke de Choiseul, and these were 
confirmed to Pitt from several other quarters. Thus the 
British Consul at Cadiz had even some time back apprised 
him of great |ireparations in the south of Spain, with the 
view of surprising Gibraltar on any sudden occasion.f 
But the precise details of the treaty, though not probably 

* In the great hall of the CanceVarict^ or chief Court of law at 
Granada, is a picture of a man nake<l, or ** in leathers,*' as the 
Spaniards call it, with a large hnndle of papers under his arm, and 
tlKse words proceeding frqpi his mouth : 

Yo que he ganado el plejto 

** Me quedo en cueros. 

Que sera del que lo haperdido P**— 

(I who won the suit am now stripped^ the skin, — what then must 
bo the fate of him who lost it ?) ^ a book containing much curious 
information, ** A Summer in Andalusia, 1839,” voL L p. 397., by 
Geoige Dennis, Esq. 

^ Mr. Qoldworthy to Mr. Pitt, Febrnaiy 20. 1761. Appendix. 
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the Special Convention, were first, it appears, made 
known to Pitt by Lord Marischal. A pardon for this 
nobleman had in been solicited by the King of 

Prussia, and granted by the British Cabinet; he had 
accordingly returned on a transient visit to his native 
country, aifid been presented by Pitt to George the Second. 
His long residence in Spain, his intimate knowledge of 
the Spanish Vxn^uage and the Spanish diplomacy, gave 
him peculiar facilities for fathoming the secret designs 
of their Government, and of these designs he imparted to 
Pitt early and exact information.* 

Thus forewarned, Pitt relinquished his hopes of peace. 
He had by this time received the ultimatum of France, 
^ which yielded several of the poi^^Jts at issue, but still in- 
sisted on the neutrality in Germany, and on the resti- 
tution of the prizes. Upon tiiesc two grounds, and after 
consultation with his colleagues,* Pitt broke off the nego- 
tiations towards the middle of September, recalllTig Mr. 
Stanley from Paris, aiTd dismissing JI. de Bussy from 
London. But this was not enough ; Pitt was ben), on an 
iinmediate declaration of war against Spain, Once fu^y 
eoniiinced of their hostile designs, ^hy allow them further 
*time for preparation? — why#iot have th§ first bloii^, — 
“ which,” (as Lord Chesterfield adds,) “ is oftefl half the 
battle ? ” t Such a course was not more recommended 
by its lofty spirit than by its calculating prudence. Such 
a course, far from adding to the expenses of the war^' 
would in fact diminish them ; the seizure ^bf the Spanish 
treasure-ships and private merchantmen would be accom- 
plished widiout any new armament or augmentation to 
the British navy, and would afford means for invading 
the Spanish colonies ; so that our enemies would them- 
selves defray the charge of the attacks on their own 
dominions. 

On this principle,” — said Chatham,^ in debate, many 
years afterwards, — on this principle I submitted my ad- 
‘‘ vice for an immediate declination of war to a trembling 
Council.”! — In truth, all his colleagues, with the single 
exception of his kinsman Lord Temple, were appalled at 

* Thackeray’s Life of Chatham, voL i. p. 578. 
f Letter to his son, November 21. 1761. 

. ^ Debate in the House of Lords, November 28. 1770. 
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liis boldness and adverse to nis views. B;en during the 
negotiation with France it was with dif&eulty that he had 
carried them along with him in the resolute and haughty 
lone which he adopted. Thus,' for example, when his 
last letter to M, de Bussy, inveighing against the ill- 
faith of France, was in question, we find LordoBute write 
to Pitt ns follows: “I have thought it my duty to state 
“ exactly to Ilis Majesty the opinion of this^ay’s Cabinet. 
“ The King has perused the draught,* and desires the 
“ letter may be sent to M. de Bussy. I miisf not, how- 
ever, conceal from you, that Ilis Majesty shows a great 
“ deal of concern at a matter of this immense iini>ortnnco 
“ being carried by so slender a majority, and has asked 
“ me several times, wi^-* eagerness, why words were not 
“ chosen in which all might have cf)ncurred. I do not 
“ remember having seen so much ngitiition concerning 
“ any question that has been before us.” * 

Tna^question of a Spanish war, having been fruitlessly 
debated at two several Cabinets^ was referred to a final 
meetinL at the Beginning of October. Here Pitt and 
Tijjnpie ‘warmly pressed their proposal ; but Newcastle^ 
who had hitherto shrouded himself in a prudent neiitra* 
lity; declared against it, and Bute pronounced it ‘^'rash-c 
and u^adviSiible.” It was urged, that this desire of 
adding war to war, and enemy to enemy, whilst we had 
already our hands as full p they could hold, was to over- 
«j-ate our national resources, — that whilst we were calling 
for new encmi<>s no mention was made of new allies, nor 
indeed of any new resource whatever, — that the Span- 
iards had not as yet yielded, beyond hope of recall, to 
French counsels, — that the despatches of our ambassador, 
Lord Bristol, expressed a confident belief in their pacific 
intentions. — Warmed by such opposition, Pitt exclaimed 
that this was the time for humbling the whole House of 
Bourbon, and that if^ this opportunity were let slip it 
might neve/ be recovered. He thanked the Ministers of 
the late King for the support which on former occasions 
they had given him ; adding, that, for himself, he had been 
called to the Ministry by the voice of the p^ple, to wlmm 
lie considered himself as accountable for his conduct, and 

^ ToJ^. Pitt, Angust 14. 1761. Chatham Correspondfinoe. 
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that he would!''^ot remain in a situation which made him 
responsible for measures he was no longer allowed to 
guide. \ 

The President of the Council, the veteran Earl Granville, 
replied to him nearly as follows : I find the gentleman 
is detenained to leave us, nor can I say I am sorry 
for itj since he would otherwise have certainly compelled 
us to lea/vtahim. But if he be resolved to assume the 
** right of advising His Majesty, and directing the opera* 

“ tions of the war, to what purpose are we called to this 
" Council ? — When he talks of being responsible to the 
people he talks the language of the House of Commons, 

“ and forgets that at this Board he is only responsible to 
“ the King. However, thoughNhe may possibly have 
convinced himself of his infallibility, still it* remains that 
“ we should be equally convinced before we can^resign 
** our understandings to his dii^ction, or join with* him 
“ in the measures he proposes.” * ^ ^ 

Pitt adhering to his fifst opinion, and having ^livercd 
his reasons in writing, on the 5th of October isssignod 
his employment. In this course •he was followed 
Lord* Temple. When on the siune .day he waitec^on 
his Sovereign to give up the Seals, he fouqjil the demean- 
our of the young King most kind and graci(fbs. Ilia 
Majesty expressed his concern at the loss of so able a 
servant, and offered him any r<?ward in the power of the^- 
Crown' to bestow, but declared that his own judgment 
‘ was adverse to the sudden declaration oT war, adding, 
that if even his Cabinet h^d been unanimous for it he 
should have felt the greatest difficulty in consenting. 
Pitt, who appears to have anticipated a different recep- 
tion, was deeply touched by the King’s cordiality of 
manner and expression. I confess, Sir,” said he, “ I 
had but too much reason to expect your Majesty’s 


* These expressions of Granville, and those of Pitt before him, in 
the same Council, are reported in the Annual Register, part i. 
p. 45. It iste {^.remembered, that, though published at the time, 
neither QranvOle-nor Pitt ever denied their authenticity, and that 
Burke, who supplied them, — being then private Secretary to the 
SecreUuy for Irdand, — had excellent means of iafonnation. 

VQt. IT. S'* 
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“ displeasure. 1 did not eome prepared fow this cxeoed- 
“ ing goodness. Pardon me, Sir ; it overpowers, it. 
“ oppresses me.” And be burst into tears. 

Such then was the close of Pitt’s justly renowned 
administration. Even amidst the full blaze of its glor}* 
there arose some murmurs at its vast expense tv— the only 
objection of any weight, I think, that has ever been urged 
against it. Yet, as a shrewd observer writ^iS at the time, 
“ It has cost us a great deal, it is true, but then we have 
“ had success and lionour for our money. Bc'forc Mr. Pitt 
“ came in wc spent vast sums only to purchase disgrace 
“ and infamy.” * — What number, I would ask, of pounds, 
of shillings, or of ponce, could fairly represent the value 
of rousing the national spirit, and retrieving the national 
lionour ? Is it gold that can moasui*e the interval between 
the lowest pitch of despondency and the pinnacle of 
triumph, — ^between the England of 1756 and the England 
ofl76-i? 

Let me.ivdd, thqt in the closing act of this administra- 
tion, proposing an immediate declaration of war 
against Spain, — Pitt did not urge any immature or ill- 
considcred scheme. Lis preparations were already, made 
to strike more than one heavy blow upon his enemy, 
to capture the returning galleons, and to take possession 
of the isthmus of Panama, thus securing a port in the 
Pacific, and cutting oif ail communication between tlu* 
Spanisli provinces of Mexico and Peru. Nor did his 
designs end liere: those points once accomplished, — as 
they might have been with little difficulty, — ho had 
planned an expedition against the IJavanna, and another, 
on a smaller scale, against the Philippine islands. In 
none of these places could the means of resistance be 
compared to those of the French in Canada, while the 
means of aggression from England would be the same. 
Yet a few ^onths, and the most precious provinces of 
Spain in the New World, — the brightest gems of hci- 
colonial empire, — might not improbably have decked the 
British Crown. In reviewing designs so vast, pursued 
by a spirit so lofty, 1 can only find a parallel from 
amongst that nation which Pitt sought to humble ; — 1 

c * Lady Hcrrey to Mr. Morris ; Chevening, October 21. 1761. 
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can only poin#to Cardinal Ximcnes. This resemblance 
would bo tlie less surprising, since Pitt, at the outset of 
liis administration, had*once, in conversation with Fox, 
talked much of ]l^imencs, who, he owned, was his favour- 
ite character in History.* 

Lord OrfoTd*B Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 214. 
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The retirement of Pitt from the adminis^tration left a 
complete and undisputed ascendency tb Bute. It was 
now his Lordship’s object to strengthen himself by large 
and powerful connections. The Privy Seal was kept in 
reserve for the Duke of Bedford, while the Seals of 
Secretary were bestowed upon the Earl of Egremont, 
who had been intended' for plenipotentiary at the Con- 
gress of Augsburg, but who was chiefly remarkable as 
the SOR of Sir William Wyndham. — In public life I have 
seeUi full as many men jfromoted for their fathers’ talents 
as for'their own. 

But th^'most pressing object'with Lord Bute was to 
avert //r soften the resentment which the removal of the 
Gieat Comirioner mi^ht probably excite in the nation. 
As he writes to his friend Dodington at this juncture : 
“ Indeed, my good Lord, ipy situation, at all times peri- 
“ lous, iff become much more so, for 1 am no stranger to 
“ the language held in this great city. — ‘Our darling’s 

‘ resignation is owing to Lord Bute, who might have 
^ “ ‘ prevented it with the King, and he must answer for 
“ ‘ all the consequences ; ’ — which is, in other words, for 
“ the miscarriage of another’s system, that he (Pitt) him- 
“ self could not have prevented.”*— Concurring with 
this motive in I^ord Bute’s own mind there was also, I 
doubt not, in the Royal breast a sincere anxiety to re- 
ward distinguished merit. Under these circumstances, 
on the very day after Pitt’s resignation, Bute addressed 
a letter to jiim by the King’s commands, declaring that 
His Majesty was desirous, nay, “ impatient,” to confer 
on him some mark of his Royal favour. His Majesty, 
continued Bute, requests some insight into Mr. Pitt’s own 
views and wishes, and meanwhile pro|mse8 to him either 

* To Lord Meloombe, Octobeirfl. 1761, printed in the Appendix 
tq Mr. Adolphus's History of England. 
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the government of Canada, combined with residence in 
England, and a salary ef 5,000/. a year, or the Chancel- 
lorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, with as much of emolu- 
ment and nearly Its little of business. 'J'lie reply of Pitt, 
— after ajprofusion of obsequious thanks, — states him 
self ** too proud to receive any mark of the King’s coun* 

tenance and favour, but, above all, doubly happy could 
“ I see those* dearer to mo than myself comprehended 
“ in that monument of Eoyal approbation and goodness 
“ with which His Majesty shall condescend to distinguish 
“ me.” — In compliance with the hint thii.4 given, a peer- 
age was conferred on Lady Hester, by the title of Baroness 
Chatham, with remainder to he^Jssue male, and a pen- 
sion of 3,000/. a year was granted to Pitt for three li^s ; 
namely, his own, Lady Chatham’s, and their eldest jgon^.*^ 

For receiving such favours upon his resignation Pitt 
has been often and severely blamed. We shoul^i* how- 
ever, recollect that they did not in%n^ degree fetter his 
freedom, nor restrain him from censuring, — wfienover he 
thought fit to censure, — the measures of the adiSinist^B*- 
tion ^ they were rewards for services past, not retaintrs 
dor services to come. Nor docs it appear on what gremnd 
either peerages or pensions could bo dcflimdecl if those 
men most worthy of them are to be h(*ld debarred from 
their acceptance. But the sapje sincerity wliich inclix^ 
me to vindicate the transaction itself, compels me to say^ 
that I think Pitt’s own letters on this subject, which 
liave been of late made public, unduly pompous in their 
language, and yet, at the same time, unduly humble in 
their tone. 

Another step of Pitt on his resignation, which seems 
wanting in good taste, was his public announcement of 
his seven coach-horses for sale. H^s acknowledged pub- 
lic integrity did not require, and should rather have dis- 
dained, that ostentatious proof. * 

The bestowal of the title and the pension on the retir- 
ing Minister fully attained the object which Lord Bute 
had in view. He was enabled in the same Gazette to 
insert, first, the resignation, next, the honours and re- 

* Tho five letters on this subject arc printed in the Chatham Coqm- 

spondence, vol.ii. p. 146 — 153. 
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wards, and, lastly, a despatch from the £arl of Bristol, 
stating at large the favourable and pacific assurances of 
the Spanish Court. “ These,” says Burke, “ were the 
“ barriers that were opposed against that torrent of po- 
“ pulor rage which it was apprehended would proceed 
“ from this resignation. And the truth is, they answered 
“ their end perfectly ; this torrent for some time was 
“ beaten back, almost diverted into an oppd^ite course.” * 
Only a few days afterwards Pitt found it n^'cessary to 
publish a letter to his friend, Alderman Beckford, in 
which he complains of being “ grossly misrepresented ” 
and “ infamously traduced” in the City, and gives some 
explanations of liis comluct. We find, from the corre- 
spondence of the time; that several men of cultivated 
mihds, and lately warm admirers of Pitt, — Horace Wal- 
pole, Snd Gray, the poe^, for examples, — highly blamed 
his kccoptanco of the peerage and pension. “ Oh that 
" fooli^hest of great men !” cries Gray. f “ What ! ” cries 
Walpole ^ to bla.< one’s character for the sake of a paltry 
“ anmSfity and a long-necked peeress !” X Sir Francis D(*- 
larlil put the matter another light. “Pitt,” he said, 
“ ii^^afool; if he had gone into the City, told theih hev 
“ had a jjoor wife and chirdren unprovided for, and had 
“ opened a subscription, he would have got 500,000/., in- 
“ stead of 3,000/. a year.” Ere long, however, truth and 
'xji&tice began to prevail over these exaggerated first im- 
pressions. In the City, the stronghold of Pitt’s popu- 
larity, it rapidly revived. The Common Council voted 
him an Address of thanks for his public services, and in- 
structed their representatives in Parliament to follow his 
line of politics. And when on the 9th of November, — 
the Lord Mayor’s day, — the Royal Family went in state 
to dine at Guildhall, the thickest crowds, and tlie loudest 
acclamations, were nbt for the young IGng or the new 
Queen. Most eyes and most voices were turned from 
their Majesties’ state-coach to Pitt’s plain chariot and 
pair, containing liimself and Lord Temple. We are told 
by an eye-witness, that at every step the mob clustered 

• Annual Register 1761, parti, p.45. 

t Gray’s Works, vol. iii. p. 265. 

]; To tlic Coimtuss of Ailcsbury, October 10. 1761. 
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round his cifrriage, “ hung upon the wheels, hugged his 
“ footmen, and even kissed his horses!” • 

To parade such a ttiumph in the sight and to the de- 
preciation of Bpyalty, partakes, I fear, a little of arro- 
gance. Thus it appeansd in Pitt’s own deliberate opinion. 
Some ycaiPs afterwards Alderman Beckford’s letter of in- 
vitation was endorsed by Lady Chatham as follows : 

“ My Lord yielded for his friend’s sake, but, as he always 
“ declared, botfi then and after, against his better judg- 
“ ment.” f 

On the 3d of November the new Parliament met. The 
first business of the House of Commons w-as of course the 
election of a Speaker. When Onslow had resigned at the 
close of the preceding Scssioii^ the person designed 
his successor was Mr. George Grenville, next brolher to 
Lord Temple, and at this time Treasurer of tln^ Navy.f 
No Member could be better* qualified for the vacant 
Chair; he had a high and wcll-jjeserved chanft'ler for 
worth in private life, frgal knowledge (for he had been 
bred to the law), courU^ous manners, and unwejriod assi- 
duity. 'Jo him the forms of the f {puse of Commons were 
noUmerely a duty or a business, But a source of exqmsito”*^ 
* pleasure. “ He seemed,” say§ Burke, ‘‘ t^havc no delight 
“ out of the House, except in such things as iif some w^ay 
“ related to the business that was to be done witliin it.” § 
So much had his whole mind been cast in the mould ^ 
precedents and order that they had b(‘come to him almost 
a second nature. In the recent division^ of the Govern- 
ment he had estranged himself from his two kinsmen, 
and taken pdH actively with Bute. It was to him that on 
Pitt’s resignation Bute looked for the main conduct of the 
Ministerial business in the House of Commons. Thus his 
thoughts became diverted from the vacant Chair, and 
turned towards high political office, for which liis quali- 
fications were not equally eminent. — In tiis stead, the 
election of Speaker fell upon Sir John Cust, Member fur 

« 

• See a letter printed in the Annual Register, 1761, parti, p. 237. 
t Chatham Correspondence, vol.ii. p. 165. 
t “ George Grenville is to be Speaker” 7 — writes WWpolc to 
Mann, on the 17th March 1761. 

§ Speech on American Taxation, 1774. 

B 4 
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Grantham, a gentleman of respectable character and at- 
tainments, grandfather of the present Earl Brownlow. 

The King’s Speech on opening ,lho Session was nearly 
in the same strain as those former Spe^hes which Pitt 
had drawn ; like them it promisedli'a vigorous prosecution 
of the war ; like them it praised the “ maguafliimity and 
“ ability” of the King of Prussia. How far Lord Bute was 
in earnest when framing these .expressions will presently 
be seen. Meanwhile the turn of the debases afforded Pitt 
bcvcral opportunities to explain or vindicate *his recent 
course of policy. He spoke with unwonted temper and 
moderation, doiending his own conduct without arraign- 
ing that of his former colleagues. If, as some detractors 
allege, his harangues a/f this time were inflammatory 
they were so from the force of his topics, and not froln 
the violence of his language. 

This virtue of moderktion was not, however, shown 
towarth^ himself by his opponents. On one occasion, 
when he wAs absc^i ^om the Hohse, Colonel Isaac Barr^, 
who the^year before had solicited preferment at his 
hands f, inverghed against him in the harshest terms as 
a profligate MinisterJ” and as likely to incur “ th<r. ex- 
ecration of the people.” c Another such scene is well' 
described^in a letter of that time. — “ Would you know a 
“ little of the humour of Parliament, and particularly 
, “ with regard to Mr. Pitt ? — I must then tell you that 
Colonel Barre, a soldier of fortune, a young man born 
“ in Dublin of*parcnts in a mean condition, his father 
“ and Itiother from France, and established in a little 
“ grocer’s shop, — this young man (a man cff address and 
parts), found out, pushed, and brought into Parliament 
** by Lord Shelburne, had not sat two days in the House 
“ before he attacked Mr. Pitt. I shall give ybu a speci- 
men of his philippics. Talking of the manner of Mr. 
Pitt’s speaj:ing, lie said : ‘ There he would stand, turn- 
^ ing up his eyes to Heaven, that witnessed his perju- 

* *' Since the Guildhall dinner, — for pensidli^ stop the mouths 

** only of courtiers, not of the virtuous, — Pitt has harangued in the 
** House with exceeding applause ; it was fine, guarded, artful, — 
very Hflammotory.” (H. Walpole to Mann, November 14. 1761.) 
t See Colonel Barre’s letter, April 28. 1760, in the Chatham Cor- 
rcsupudcnce. His application had been refused by Pitt, 
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‘ lies, and laying his hand in a solemn manner upon 

‘ the table, — that sacrilegious hand tliat had been em- 
“ ‘ ployed in tearing but the bowels of his mother 
“‘country!* — "^ould you think that Mr. Pitt would 
“ hear this and be silent, or would you think that the 
“ House weuld suffer a respectable Member to bo thus 
“ treated ? Yet so it was.** * 

NotwithstiQ^ding the eloquence and the popularity of 
Pitt, it appears fhat he had at this time but few Parlia-^ 
men tary- followers. On a motion to produce the papers 
respecting the Spanish negotiation, so scanty were his 
numbers that he could not venture a division. The new 
Opposition, which held its meetings at the St. Alban’s 
'favern, had, however, the good* wishes or the secret aid 
of many more than openly joined it. Among the ohief 
of these half-allies was the new Secretary at 'Wkr, the 
volatile Charles Townshend, wtio was offended ati the 
preference shown to George Gren\dlle, and wairtegin- 
ning to veer back againffroni Bute to Sitt. •. 

But the first business in this Session was to cqpsider a 
paragraph in the Royal Speech, rcK'rf)mmending a Do^^ry 
for the Queen. The precedent df Queen Caroline was 
I'onsulted and adopted, and aa Act passed unanimously, 
securing to Her Majesty in case she should siffvive the 
King a yearly income of 100,000/. When the King came 
to the House of Lords to give this Act the Royal Assent,^ 
the Queen appeared on his right hand seated on a chair 
of state, and publicly expressed her thankk by rising up* 
and making her obeisance to llis Majesty. 

During this^time the progress of the Spanish negotia- 
tions had been precisely such as Pitt had foreseen and 
foretold. — On the 21st of September Lord Bristol an- 
nounced to the Secretary of State that the flota had 
safely anchored in the bay of Cadiz ; and on the 2d of 
November he adds : “ Two ships have lately arrived at 
“ Cadiz with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the 
“ West Indies, so that all the wealth that was expected 
“ from Spanish ^America is now safe in Old Spain.” In 

* Mr. Synuners to Mr. A. Mitchell, Envoy to the Court of Prussia, 

Januoiy 29. 1762. This and some other extracts from' the Mitchell 
MS& are printed as notes to the Chatham Correspondence, • 
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that very same despatch of the 2d of November the am- 
bassador has to report a “ surprising change in General 
“ Wall’s discourse,” and “ haughfy language jioav held by 
“ this Court, so different from all the foicner professions.” 
— It now became evident, even to I^ord Bristol’s appre- 
hension, that the Spaniards had been pacifid^ouly while 
awaiting and expecting their resources for war. The 
claims of Spain upon England were urged anew in the 
most peremptory terms, while the request of the Court of 
London for some information or explanation respecting 
the rumoured Family Compact was met with a positive 
refusal. Further notes or further interviews served only 
to widen the breach. Before the close of the year the 
Eai'l of Bristol rcceiveff^ orders to leave Madrid, and the 
Coc:;de de Fuentes orders to leave London. Fuentes, pre- 
vious liis departure, addressed by his master’s order an 
angay Memorial to Lord P^gremont, inveighing even by 
name'against “ the IVBnisterPitt.” — “The horrors,” added 
he, ** into, wliiclivithc Spanisli siiid Plnglish nations are 
‘‘ goini^ij^to plunge themselves must be attributed only to the 
“ bride and to the uiwjneasurable ambition of him who has 
“ ncld the reins of tlie' government, and who appeart still 
“ to hold thenp although ly another hand.” * — A course 
so unusitkl in diplomiicy as to single out a statesman no 
longer in office as the object of attack indicates the im- 
pression which Pitt had made on the enemies of England, 
and is more creditable to the talents of the British Mi- 
'nister than td the temper of the Catholic King. Lord 
Egremont replied to this attack in a strain of dignified 
courtesy ; but all hope of conciliation had vanished, and 
a Declaration of War against Spain was issued on the 
4th of January 1762. 

The necessity of this new war was most galling to 
Lord Bute. In the first place it confirmed in the fullest 
manner his Rival’s system of policy, for never surely were 
any statesman’s projects or predictions more thoroughly 
confirmed by the event, than those of Pitt in October 1761 
by that in January 1762. But even besides such rivalry, 
Lord Bute had set his heart on terminating without delay 
the hostilities previously existing. It was his maxim that 


f Conde dc Fuciitcs to die Ekrl of Egremont, Christmas Bay, 1761. 
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England ouglft to stand as clear as possible of Continental 
ties ; — a maxim which was founded on a dislike of the 
Hanover politics in thoiwo last reigns, and which would 
deserve approbatAun, if the exact reverse of wrong were 
always right. But such views as the British Minister 
was now prepared to carry into action seem scarcely 
suited to a first-rate Power ; and even allowing* ** them 
^ true, would be yalid only against contracting new en- 
gagements^ not against honourably fulfilling tlic engage- 
ments already formed, and the expectations already 
raised. These objections, however forcible, and however 
forcibly urged, made little or no impression on Lord Bute. 
On various pleas he eluded a renewal of the yearly Prus- 
sian subsidy, to which Frederick had undoubtedly at 
this time an equitable claim, and of which he never stood 
in greater need. Nay more, Lord Bute had »solved 
that if even he should find hiinWf compelled by Ficde- 
I'ick’s popularity in England to graiy: another sul)«My, he 
would do so without ady renewal of ^he treaties as to 
time, so !).s to dole it out at his pleasure, and to ^eep the 
King in his dependence.* Indeed tfie whole correspond- 
^mce^f Bute upon this subject, even in his own vindi- 
cation, betrays both distrust «.nd avorsiejp against (hat 
Prince, whom he had so lately lauded in publTb as our 
magnanimous ally.'j’ He made a clandestine overture, 
without the consent or knowledge of Frederick, to the^ 
Court of Vienna. He allowed the Duke of Bedford, his 
new colleague, selected by himself as Lon? Privy Seal, to 
bring forward in the House of Peers a motion against the 
war in Germany, — an Address to the King to recall his 
troops from that country. And though Bute himself felt 
it necessary to resist this motion, he did so only by 
moving the previous question, and by arguing rather 
against the time and manner than against the substance 


• “ This expedient, the King of Prussia’s Ministers observe, leaves 

“ their master at the mercy of his ally and cannot foil to 

** render his enemies more obstinate and inveterate.’* Mr. A Mitchell 
to Lord^Bute, January 16. 1762. Mitchell Papers. 

t See this correspondence at length in the Appendix to Mr. Adol- 
phus's first volume, p. 575—589. ed. 1840. 
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of the Address.* In short, his whole foreign policy 
tended to withdraw from Prusiisia not only substantial 
but moral support. '' 

The effects of this W8.nt of good judgment, or rather, 
perhaps, of good faith, in Lord Bute, unhapp^y extended 
very iiir beyond his own administration. From this time 
forward the Xing of Prussia lost for ever all confidence 
in the stability of British counsels, or tlic ^'le of British c 
alliance. Thus it happened, that when, some ^ears after- 
wards, we in our turn were beset with dangers, and sought 
anew the friendship of the Court of Berlin, we saw our 
overtures slighted, and those of the Court of Petersburg 
preferred. Thus it w^s that, amidst the hostile com- 
bination of France and Spain, and the gathering storms 
of^>ur own colonial empire, we found ourselves alone. 
Thus ft was that Frederick, closely leagued with Russia, 
became an accomplice in that great political crime, — the 
first partition of Pckhind. f Seldom indeed, — let me in 
passings o6scrve *it of Lord Bute, — has any Minister, 
with ihort a tenure of power, and, I may fairly add, 
wjlh so little of guilt^jn his intentions, been the cause of 
so great evils. Within a year and a half he had lost the 
King his popularity and thb kingdom its allies. 

The disasters to Prussia of the campaign of 1761, com- 
bined with the unfriendly disposition of the British rulers, 

^ had placed Frederick on tfie very brink of ruin. At this 
crisis he was rescued by a most auspicious event in his 
favour, — the 'death of the Czarina Elizabeth, on the 5th 
of January 1762. Her nephew, the Duke of Holstein, — 
who succeeded to the throne by the title of Peter the 
Third, — a prince of feeble if not diseased intellect, far 
from sharing lier resentment against the Prussian Mo- 
narch, entertained for him an enthusiastic veneration. 
He was accustomed to kiss his portrait, and talk of him 
with rapturi^ calling Kim his friend and master. Such a 
master, for war or statesmanship, would indeed have^en 

wisely chosen ; but the Czar’s imitation of the hero turned 

* 

* Farl. Hist., voL xv. p. 1218. This debate is given frcnii Lord 
Hardwickfi's notes. Lord Bute's speech will be found at full length 
in the Appendix to the Cavendish Sports, vol. i. p. 570. ed. 1841. 

f The origin of this partition from the policy of Lord Bute is well 
traftd by Freuss, Lebens-Gescliichtc, vol. ii. p. 306. 
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merely on things and ohtward signs, to which alone 
his capacity extended it was such an imitation as the 
ape can achieve of man.* He was deeply skilled in all the 
details of uniform in the Prussian regiments, and eagerly 
desired to substitute that uniform for the llussiam Re- 
gardless ofathe rising murmurs among his own %oop.s, 
he accepted with transports of joy the commission of 
Colonel in thc^Prussian service, and assumed its dress on 
* most occasions, seeming more proud to be an officer ol' 
PVcderick ^han the sovereign of an independent army. 
One of the first measures of his reign was to send homo 
the Prussian prisoners new clothed and well-supplied. A 
suspension of hostilities between himself and his idol was 
speedily agreed to, and, in the negotiations for peace 
wliich followed, Peter declared himself ready to restore 
all the conquests made by his predecessor, — mor^ espe- 
cially the province of Prussia Proper, of which his troops 
held undisputed possession, and wliich the late Czarina 
had resolved to annex to. her dominJbns. On ithc 5th of 
May a treaty stipulating this restitution wUs signed, 
'rhus was the great confederacy against PredeMcIt ^st 
broken through, and one of its nmm pillars withdrawal. 
Kay, more, this change of policy drew Sweden in^tlie 
train of Russia. Sweden, which had long»been wesiry of 
the war, and waged it remissly, signed a separate peace 
with the Court of Berlin in the^course of the same month. 
Nay, further still, so ably had Frc'dcrick wrought upon • 
the favourable disposition of the Czar, as to obtain from 
him a body of auxiliary troops in the next campaign. 
And thus, to the astonishment of the world, a Russian 
army appeared in Silesia ready to take part in expelling 
those very Austrians who only a few months before had 
been brought into that province by Russian aid ! 

The death of the Czarina, and her shccessov^s friendly 
disposition^ afforded the Prussian agents in London fresh 
topi^ for claiming a renewal of the subsidy. * Now, tliey 
urgfll^ — when the great alliance had been happily se- 
vered, — was the time for pushing the Austrians with 
vigour^ and reducing their claims to moderation. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, observed, that after the withdrawal 
of Russia from the contest a subsidy must be far less 
needful to Frederick than before. At length (his other 
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i'V.a.sions being exhausted) hb decliired ths^ His Majesty 1 
would only grant his pecuniary aid if it tended to the 
conclusion of [)cace, instead of the continuation of war 
It was his opinion that Prussia ought to purchase peace 
by a sacrifice of territory to the Court of Vienna, — and 
this s&rifiec Frederick had declared tliat he ijever would 
make. Having this aim before him during the negotia- 
tions with Russia, Lord Bute became exposed to a charge 
of signal perfidy. He is alleged, in a» conference with • 
Prince Gallitzin, the Russian Minister in Ciondon, to 
have said, that his main object was a general peace, — 

that for this end it was hoped the Czar would not with- 
“ draw his troops from the Prussian territories; — that 
“ Lord Bute could not' persuade himself that the Em- 
“ peror would prefer the recent connexion with the King 
“ oT I^ussia to tlio natural alliance with the House of 
“ Austria ; — that by Fot withdrawing the troops the 
“ Kina^nf Prussia would be under the necessity of making 
“ considcivible ccssicfns to the Court of Vienna; — that it 
“ was iTot the intention of England to make eternal war 
“ to pVasc the King of Prussia ; — that England wanted 
to save him,*6ut wished that prince coujid be 
“ b 'Ought to make considerable cessions.”* It is added, 
that the « Czar «Was so indignant at this suggestion as to 
send the despatch of Prince Gallitzin containing it to the 
King of Prussia, who, in lys turn, showed it to the British 
^ Minister at his Court. Considering that England and 
Prussia were atill bound together by treaty, and Prussia 
and Russia not yet at peace, it must be owned that such 
a proposal from the Government of England against its 
own ally would, if really made, have been seldom paral- 
leled for baseness. On the other hand, Lord Bute, in 
reply to this accusation, disclaimed in the most solemn 
manner the words imputed to him, and declared that 
Prince Gallitzin had either quite misunderstood or grossly 
misrepresented his meaning.f 

t 

* I quote the words of a confidential despatch from Mr. A. Mitchell 
to Lord Bute, dated Breslau, Maj 3. 17G2, and printed in Lord 
Dover’s Life of Frederick II. voL ii. p. 260. The same charge is 
deliberately urged against k Stew Bute in the (Euvres Poathumes^ 
vol. ill. p. 227. 

t Despatch to Mr. A. Mitchell, May 26. 1762. — Appendix to Mr. 
Aiblphus’s Histoiy'. 
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But tlierc J^as another a\ly, whom Lord Bute could 
not, with tlie slightest regard either to ancient treatit^s 
or to po])uhir feeling, readily forsake. In the spring 
of tliis year the t\\ o Bourbon Courts, acting in concert, 
displayed a hostile determination against Portugal. In- 
deed, it wad the hope of reconquering, or, at least, humb- 
ling and holding in vassalage that kingdom, which had 
formed one nvtin motive with Spain for acceding to the> 

* Family Compact? Never was any aggression more desti- 
tute, — I will not say of good reason, — but even of 
plausible prctlbxt. The two Courts demanded that Por- 
tugal should renounce its neutrality, and join them in the 
war against England, its constant ally, — as being, 
they alleged, the common enemy of all maritime nations. 
This demand, so unprecedented in itself, was urged in a 
most peremptory tone, and in three successive memorials, 
while, in case of refusal, large bodies of Spanish ti:pop8 
were already marched to the frontier. King Josej L‘, find- 
ing all argument and afr entreaty unay;iiling, p,nd driven 
to extremity, replied at last with unwonted spirijj;^ J^hat he 
would sooner “ let the last tile of lys palace* fall, and«ee 
“ hi* faithful subjects spill tbc la^t dnjip of their blood*’ 
|he said nothing of his own),j,“ rather than sacrifice? to- 
“ gether with the honour of his Crown, ail that>Portugal 
“ holds most dear,” * The result was a declaration of 
war between Portugal and Spain in the course of the en- 
suing month. At this, its utmost need, the Court of 
Lisbon appealed, in pursuance of ancient treaties, to the 
Court of St. James’s, and this appeal, however unwelcome 
to Lord Bute, could not be resisted. On the 1 1th of May 
a Royal Message recommended the defence of Portugal 
to the care of the House of Commons, and a vote of one 
million sterling towards that object was proposed. On 
the 13th followed, not indeed a division, but a debate, 
when Lord George Sackville, now beginning to raise his 
voice again since his sentence, objected to the sum, as 
excessive, and took occasion to complain of wasteful ex- 
})enses in the German war. Pitt, though no longer in 
office, rose to reply, and supported the vote proposed. 
** Not,” he said, “ that we should bear the whole charge.} 

* Memorial of Don Luis Da Cunha, April 5 . I76S. ^ 
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of defending our ancient ally, — I do not^ean to carry 
“ the King of Portugal on our shoulders, but only to set 

him on his legs, and put a sword in his hand.*’ He 
added, in a playful tone, — turning from one knot of 
members to another, — You, who are for Continental mea- 
‘‘ Bures, I am with you, — and you, who are fcitr assisting 
“ the King of Portugal, I am with you, — and you, who 
“ are for putting an end to the war, I am with you also ; 
“ — in short, 1 am the only man to be found that am 
“ with you all.” — He affirmed, that, had his advice been 
taken in the preceding autumn, one mire campaign 
might have finished the war. On Lord George Sackville 
he animadverted in covert terms, but with great severity. 
“ I wish,” he cried, “ that noble Lord had explained one 
“ part of his speech, — I do not properly know what to 
“ niake of it, — it carries a something, — a suspicion I do 
“ not well understand, rllut, if he means there has not 
“ beeij fair play with the money, I know nothing of it.” 
And •then,f.strctching^ out his hand, and moving his fin- 
gers to iKiid'iro, he* added : “ They are clean ; there is none 
“ of it'sSicks*»to them !” * 

The necessity of giveng some suceour to Portugal, sup- 
plied Lord Bute in the course of the spring with anothei* 
argument agamst the Prussian subsidy, and, though 
never refiusing, he continued to evade, the still renewcMl 
solicitations of the Prussian agents. The close of the 
^ Session, however, was now close at liand, the Prorogation 
being fixed few the 2d of June, and it became evident 
that no vote in aid of Prussia would be proposed to Par- 
liament. At this period, and on that plea, the Duke of 
Kcwcastle retired from the Treasury. He had always 
been a warm friend of foreign subsidies and foreign alli- 
ances, and his secession from Lord Bute was, therefore, 
thoroughly consistent with his former recorded opinions. 
Yet, to any one who has closely examined his character 
and his career, it will not appear very probable that this 
** young, disinterested creature,” as Horace Walpole sar- 
castically calls him, should relinquish office solely, if at 

* ParL Hist, voL xv. p. 1222. Only luch fragments of quotation 
or description now remain to give ns any idea of Chatham’s style of 
olo<|^enoe. 
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all, for the sa^e of these opinions. The truth is, as we 
learn from the same contemporary, that “ all kinds of dis- 
“ gusts had been given «to convince him how unwelcome 
“ his company was.” * For some time Lord Bute had 
been desirous to ^id himself of the last colleague whose 
power bon^any degree of approach to his own. On the 
other hand, the Duke had on several former occasions 
displayed his influence by simulated threats of resigna- 
• tion, and beeif gratified by earnest entreaties to remain. 
Some suchsentreaties he probably expected on this last 
uceasion. If so he was disappointed. When he called 
upon Lord Bute to urge subsidies, and to threaten resig- 
nation, his Lordship (as Newcastle afterwards piteously 
complains to llardwicket “ answered me drily, that if I 
“ resigned the peace might be retarded, but he neve^re- 
“ quested me to continue in office, nor said a civjj, thing 
“ to me afterwards while we remained together I ” t It 
is clear that his Grace, — had he been properly pieA, — 
would not have been found inexorable. • 

On one point, however, NeAvcastl^ show^^a lofty 
spirit. Love of place and intrigue was hiie fauTt,~Qot 
love of lucre ; far from enriching htmsclf, he had lavislj^d 
ik large fortune in his various employments and elections, 
snd he now refused a pension which the BKng wms ready 
to grant him in reward of his long services. 

According to the Newcastle Ji^Jode of Politics the next 
best thing to a firm retention of office is the prospect of a 
speedy return to it. On this maxim the Duke bent lowly 
before the Favourite ; he declared his intention to refrain 
from opposing the Government ; and he desired his acl- 
lierents, — as Lord Barrington, -- and his kinsmen. — as 
Lord Lincoln, — to continue in place. Nay, more, it was 
not long before he entrusted Lord Barrington with an 
overture to Lord Bute, expressing his inclination to re- 
enter office as Lord Privy Seal, with Lord Hardwicke as 
President of the Council. These tokens of^submission 
wrought favourably on Lord Bute, and he seemed well 
disposed to make the desired arrangement^ but he delayed 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, May 26. 1762. 

t Duke of Newcastle to Lord Hardwicke, May 1762. — Adolphus's 
History, voL i. p. 69. ed. 1840. 

VOL. IV. 8 
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•it too long. Before that suknmcr had clo^d the Duke^s 
appetite for office had become so uncontrollable that he 
could not refrain from engaging with the Opposition, and 
attempting to take the Treasury 'by storm.* 

On the resignation of Newcastle,' Lord Bute im- 
mediately named himself head of the Trefisury, witli 
George Grenville Secretary of State in his stead, and Sir 
Francis Dashwood Chancellor of the Exchequer ; while 
Lord Barrington, who had held the latter office, became, 
in exchange, Treasurer of the Navy. Not svlis^ed witli 
this rapid succession of honours. Lord Bute, only a few 
dfl^s afterwards, obtained for himself a vacant Garter. 
But skilled as he was in the mysteries of Court cabal, he 
did not understand or did not heed the currents of popular 
feeling. He had jet to learn that statesmen even of real 
merit ^ouglit for their own sakes to shun the envy that 
attends a too rapid elevation. And still more important 
bccom^is this due gradation, when at the root of so high 
a growth Jies little 6r no merit .beyond the favour of the 
SovereigrT. A violent storm of unpopularity began early 
in, the Summer to gather round the head of Bute. It was 
iiCt that the nation mourned the dism%sal of Newcastle ; 
they probably felt about Jbhe Earl and the Duke much 
like Chrrles Townshend, who was a kinsman of botJj, 
and who some years before had thus summed up their 
comparative pretensions “ Silly fellow for silly fellow, 

1 think it is as well to be governed by my uncle, witli 
“ a blue ribapd, as by my cousin with a green one.”t — 
Even as to Pitt the popular voice was not at this time 
loudly raised. But reflecting men, when they saw Lord 
Bute remove rival after rival, and attain favour after 
favour, began to inquire among themselves the cause of 
his unbounded ascendant. Was that ascendant founded 
on any peculiar weight of property, or courtesy of man- 
ners, or lustre of public service ? What wisdom bad his 
Lordship dVer shown in Council? what skill in diplo- 
niiacy ? what eloquence in debiKte ? And when questions 
such as these receive no sadsfactoiy reply, there willH 

* Politiciil Life of Lord Barrington by the Bishop of Buibam (nn - 
published), p. 70, 

t This was in 1756. — Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL il p. bs. 
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always be a pi'oneness to leap, even without a shadow of 
proof or testimony, to the most injurious surmises. A 
host of libels now came* forth, ready to direct and fix th«f 
unsettled suspicions of the public. John Wilkes, — a 
name now first emerging into an evil fame, — was the 
author of periodical papers against the influence of Lord 
Bute, under the name of the North Briton. Still more 
insulting wasca new dedication which he wrote and pub- 
lished to an old play*, “ The fall of Mortimer,” in which 
Lord ButeVas compared to that minion, and the Princess 
Dowager to the mother of Edward the Third. With 
characteristic effrontery, Wilkes one day accosted Mr. 
Jeremiah Dyson, the &cretary to the Treasury, and 
asked him if he was then going towards Downing Street ; 
“ because,” added he, “ a friend of mine has dedicated a 
“ play to Lord Bute, and it is usual to give dedicators 
“ something ; I wish you would put his Lordship in mind 
“ of it.” — There is no account whether the dull Sectetary 
did really fall into the share, and dmiver to h^ cliicl* this 
message of mock-civility. 

Not less unjustifiable was the attempt of WilKes (nd 
his ibllow-libelleifs to extend the* popular animositv in 
England from a man to a aation, — from the Ean of 
Bute to the whole Scottish race. Because the n8w Prime 
Minister was of northern birth, — because he might b# 
unduly or, as they said, profligta.tely, eager to place coun- 
trymen of his own in office, — it was judged expedient, 
without regard to truth or decency, to hnld forth those 
countrymen at large as objects of abhorrence, — to over- 
look or deny those qualities which have made them con- 
spicuous among the nations of the world, their high spirit, 
their dauntless courage, their steady industry, their edu- 
cation BO carefully directed, And their sense of religion so 
deep and so devout, — and to represent them as a brood 
of hungry harpies, ready to pounce upon aq^ to devour 
the fruits of the richer South. The favourite taunt was 
^he poverty of their barren mountains, — the same, as a 

lottish gentleman once observed, which the Persiams 
might urge against the Macedonians on the day before 

* Or rather the unfinished fragment of a play,* See Ben Jonson’s 
Works, vol. V. p. 305. ed. 1716. • 

8 2 
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the battle of the Tssus. foremost amoq^st these raa- ‘ 
ligners of Scotland was Churchill, once a clergyman, 
now a town-rako, and a familiar associate of Wilkes, 
whom he surpassed in talents and cqjialled in morality. 
His “ Prophecy of Famine ” may yet be read with all the 
admiration which the most vigorous powers of verse, and 
the most lively touches of wit, can earn in the cause of 
slander and falsehood.* ** Unhappily the pld rancour be- 
tween the bordering nations w^as not yef so wholly allayed^ 
or extinguished but that it could be, by 'such®able hands, 
again fanned into tlame. When Wilkes was consulted by 
liis friend Cliurchill on the publication of this poem, and 
had read it in manuscript, he shrewdly answered, that he 
w'as sure it must succeed, as it was at once personal, po- 
c^ticfil, and political.t And successful, indeed, it proved. 
Churchill deserves the reputation, — whatever that rej)n- 
tatjpn may be worth,— eof having done more than any 
other Fian of his time by his writings (for Lord Bute, as 
I tlifhk, ^d as nryicl? by his conduct,) to array one portion 
of thp United Kingdom in bitter hostility against the 
other. , 

^Amidst these growing dissensions all parties (I need 
scfft'cely except the remnj^nt of the Jacobites) were glad^ 
dened afi the ^)irth of an heir. On the 12th of August 
fl-the Queen was safely delivered of a son, afterwards King 
George the Fourth. Hc«was by no means the only otf- 
spring of this fruitful marriage : eight other Princes and 
six PrincesseC followed in rapid and happy succession ; 
the youngest, Princess Amelia, being born in 1783. 

The campaign of the Prussian armies in this year dis- 
i:)lays a striking contrast to the former. Being reinforced 
in Silesia by 20,000 Russians under General Czernicheff, 
Frederick had become superior in numbers to the Aus- 
trians under Marshal Daun, and reduced them, in their 
turn, to the defensivek Daun was compelled (precisely as 
Frederick Ihe year before) to take up a strong position 

* What — to give a veiy slight example — can be more directly||| 
opposite to fact than the following description of a Scottish stream : — 

** Where slowly winding the dull waters creep, 

** And seem themselves to own tlie power of sleep.” 

t Memoir of the Bev. Charles Churchill, p. 11. ed. 1767 of the 
Peems. 
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I in an cntrcnc]j|ied camp for the defence of Schweidnitz. 
From this position, strong as it was, both by art and 
nature, Frederick was projecting to dislodge him by a 
combined assault, when, on the 19th of July, the Russian 
General waited ifpon His Prussian Majesty with most 
unexpected* and most unwelcome tidings from Peters- 
burg. — The Czar, during the few months since his ac- 
cession, had nioduced a wonderful unanimity amongst 
•his subjects ; ui<^ all agreed in despising liis folly and 
abhorring kiis innovations. Although the latter were 
often trifling, they were on that very account perhaps 
the less tolerable; and nothing tended more to liis down- 
ful than his attempts to deprive the soldiers of their uni- 
form, and the clergy of their beards. For the sake of his 
iniritress, — # niece of the Chancellor Woronzow, — he had 
slighted, and, it is said, threatened to repudiate his con- 
sort, Catherine, Princess of Anbalt-Zcrbst, a woman of 
superior genius, by whose counsels he might ha^i^ pro- 
fited. Thus, from the Czarina dowA wards, algiost ^ery 
one had an interest in forming, — aSd scatw any in 
revealing or counteracting, — a conspiracy ^gaiUtet hjm. 
On tl^c 9th of July it broke forth, -^the guards mutinied, 
t4)e Empress came to place herself at their head, aiid#the 
Senate hastened to proclaim lier sovereign in Jier own 
right, by the title of Catherine the Second. So thorough 
was the unanimity that, as Mr^Keith, the British Envoy, 
declares, “ this surprising revolution was brought about 
“ and completed in little more than two iiours, without 
“ one drop of blood being spilt or any act of violence 
“ committed.” * The Czar, who, unconscious of his 
danger, was living secluded with his mistress at Oranien- 
baum, a country-house upon the sea-shore, showed him- 
self wholly wanting in energy and courage ; he confuted 
to sign, not merely an abdication of his throne, but an 
acknowledgment of his incapacity; and he was removed 
to safe custody near tlie capital. But how*short is the 
span, whenever an absolute monarch is dethroned, be- 
^ tween his prison and his grave! How soon has the Court 

* Mr. Keith to Mr. Secretary Grenville, July 12. 1762. Appen- 
dix. The fullest account of this sing;ular catastrophe is that by 
Jtiilliiere, published (after the death of Catheriiie the Second) in the 
lust \oJuiue of his HUtoire ds PUfygne, ^ 

* • a 
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Gazette to announce, with ^very expressicjgi of profound 
grief, some kind of fatal illness ! In this case the kind 
selected was “ hemorrhoidal cholic,” of which the Czar is 
stated to have died on the seventh day of his confinement. 
In truth, however, the unhappy Prince* was strangled by 
Orlof, a man of gigantic stature and ferockms aspect, 
surnaincd from a wound ‘‘the Scarfed,” to distinguish 
him from his brother, who was at this tim^the Favourite 
of Catherine. ‘ < 

To resume the war with Frederick was hjr no means 
the wish of the new Sovereign, but as little was it her 
intention to continue his ally against Austria. The same 
express which conveyed to Czernicheff the tidings of the 
revolution brought him an order to separate his troops 
from the Prussian, and lead them back to Po)ftnd. Such 
was the unforeseen communication which, on the 19th of 
tfic Russian General made to the Prussian Monarch. 
Frc3<;;[r^ck lost no time in vain regrets ; he prevailed 
on Ci:crulaheif to coticeal his news, and delay his depar 
ture forcthree days longer, and on the second of those 
da;gs htT attacked Daun on the heights of 6urkersdorf. 
Thus, only a few hoars before he was left by his fellies, 
he succeeded in storming the Austrian positions, taking 
heventeec piects of cannon and a great number of pri- 
soners, and driving the enemy to the Bohemian frontier. 
On tiie 4th of August he cqmmenced the siege of Schweid- 
Tiitz, which Daun vainly attempted to relieve, and which 
surrendered on the 9th of October. 

In Saxony the King’s brother, Prince Henry, gained a 
battle at Freybcrg over the Austrians and the troops of 
the Empire combined ; and thus the whole result of the 
campaign was disastrous to Maria Theresa. 

Th|l war in Westphalia continued with unabated vi- 
gour. In that quarter England maintained annually a 
hundred thousand mqn, and expended five millions of 
money, yet Hhese exertions, vast as they seem, were 
scarcely adequate, when opposed to the whole Continental 
]>ower of France. The counsels of Lord Bute had, more- 
over, produced a coolness and watit of concert between 
Inmself and the leaders of the German war, and might 
well throw a damp on the spirits of the latter; but the 
genius of Prince Ferdinand supjplied every deficiency. 
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He had befoqe him in this* campaign, as in the former, 
two French armies, — the one commanded by the Mareschal 
d’Estr^es, the other the Prince de Soubise ; besides 
wliich, Prince Xg,yier headed a separate detachment, and 
a reserve under the Prince de Conde guarded the Lower 
Khine. Oi the 24th of June Ferdinand surprised tlie 
enemy at Wilhelmsthal, and drove them to the walls of 
Cassel, with ^ loss of 4,000 men. A month afterwards 
* ho gained a still*more decisive advantage (Lord Granby 
commandi/fg his right wing) over Prince Xavier at Liit- 
temberg. Nay more, by his skilful dispositions he com- 
pelled the French to evacuate Gottingen, and, after an 
obstinate siege, to surrender Cassel. The only success 
of which they could boast during this campaign was at 
Johannisberg ; wliere the Prince de Conde, — whosc^^ery 
name might seem to them an earnest of victory,— ^vors^d, 
with heavy loss, the Hereditary*Prince of Bruns wieWpi 

Of no less importance at this juncture was theid|fence 
of Portugal. That ancient kingdom hiyl sunkjto the most 
deplorable weakness, partly from natural and p$t]y from 
political causes. To the calamities ofj;he eartlfqiiakein 
had been added those of a conspiracy in 1758; a conspiracy 
that reflects no slight dishonoiy on the King Don Joitbph, 
as provoked by licentiousness, and avengefl witlCcruelty.* 
In its results the heads of two noble houses, Aveiro and 
Tavora, perished on the scaffold, and the Jesuit Mala- 
grida at the stake, while a long train of suspicions, cabals, 
and enmities, remained behind. The vigorous admini- 
stration of the Conde de Oeyras, afterwards Marquis de 
Pombal, had commenced, but had not as yet produced its 
fruits of reform. The fortresses were dilapidated, the 
ii nances in arrear ; neither order nor confidence prevailed 
among the troops, nor had they a single commaitter of 
note and reputation. The only ^leviation to this gloomy 
picture was the corresponding decline of Spain. An Eng- 
lish general officer, who was then amongst the Portuguese, 
gives it as his opinion that ‘‘ ten thousand well-disciplined 

* See in the Appendix a despatch from Mr. Hay (Sept. 13, 1738), 
giving the first account of this conspiracy, and of the attempts at 
Court to represent the King’s wound as accidental. — His Majesty . 
hod debauched, besides the Marchioness of Tavora, both tlie wife and 
the daughter of the Duke de Aveiro. ^ 

B 4 
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** troops upon the frontier might take thetr choice ivhe- 
“ ther they would march to Lisbon or to Madrid.” * At 
the outset of the campaign, however, the Spaniards made 
considerable progress ; in the Tras os pontes, the towns 
of Miranda, Braganza, and Chaves fell into their hands, 
and in Bcira (where they expected some French reinforce- 
ments under the Prince de Beauvau) they reduced the 
ibrtress of Almeida. The chief resistance they encoun- 
tered was not from the regular troops, bbt from the exas- ' 
perated peasantry, whom they hanged and sffot without 
mercy, whenever they could take them, and who in return 
committed frightful barbarities upon their prisoners. But 
the arrival of the British succours changed the scene. 
Arms, ammunition, money, and provisions (for all were 
wanting) were all supplied to the Portuguese. A body 
of auxiliary troops landed at Lisbon under Lord Loudoun, 
BUgadier-General BiirgOyne, and other officers, while 
the command of the native army was iiArusted to Count 
La Lippe, pvho hafl been Master of the Artillery to Prince 
Ferdiqa^,' and who enjoyed high reputation as an en- 
gineer and tabtician.f, Thus the progress of the Spaniards 
wa'& effectually arrested ; nay, Burgoyne even retaliated 
iipoft their territory by a>irprising their magazine and 
their re^rve At Valencia de Alcantara ; and before the 
close of the year they had withdrawn beyond their fron- 
tiers. 

The expedition against Martinico, so long projected, 
had been sent forth at the close of the preceding year, the 
flecit under Admiral Rodney, the land-forces (not far short 
of 12,000 men) under General Monckton. On the 7th of 
fTanuary they effected their disembarcation at a creek 
called Cas de Navires, after some resistance, but without 
the 1<S8 of a single man. From thence thej^ proceeded 

* Earl of I)irawley to Mr. Pitt, April 15. 1762. Chatham Corre- 
spondence, 

t It is recorded, — as a proof of the dcill with which the Count had 
trained his artillery men, and of his confidence in them, — that he 
celebrated the King of Prussia’s birthday in 1759, by giving a dinner 
to his officers in his tent, — the flag at the top'of that tent being aimed 
lit during the whole entertainment as a mark for cannon-balls. 

( An^heiiholtz, vol. iL p.216.) It Is not added with what degree of 
appifite the officers dined 
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to the siege Foi't* Rojah A commanding eminence 
above it, Morne Tortenson, was carried by assault ; the 
British grenadiers advancing under the cover of their 
batteries, while 1.000 British sailors in flat-bottomed 
boats rowed closS to the shore for their support. The 
reduction af a second height, Morne Gamier, was imme- 
fliately followed by the capitulation, not only of Fort 
Koyal, but of^the capital St. Pierre, and of the whole 
•island. Nay nJnre, this surrender of Martinico drew 
after it the^surrender of the dependent isles, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St. Vincent, so that the British standard now 
waved victorious over all the Caribbees. 

Tlie next object for our arms in the West Indies was 
not French but Spanish. On the 5th of March an expe- 
dition against the Havanna had sailed from Portsmouth, 
(‘oinmanded by General the Earl of Albemarle gnd Ad- 
miral Sir George Pocock. It was joined on its way by a 
rhare of the sq^pidron which had conquered M^^tinico ; 
the whole force, after this additioif} amountiw to\iinc- 
loon ships of the line, eighteen smaller ships Wwvar, and 
150 transports, with 10,000 soldiers on boanf** TJiey 
mnd^ good their landing near th^llavanna without tip- 
position, but on approaching the city' found thcmsalves 
licset with the most formidable obstaclesi Fiivt among 
these might be reckoned the climate, which, at the summer 
season, to which this enterprise had been delayed, and 
with the needful exposure of active service, is dangerous, 
nay deadly, to an European frame, lilie city itself, 
though like most other sea points in Cuba, destitute of 
natural strength*, had been fortified with the utmost 
skill, cost, and care, as the great mart and centre of the 
Spanish American trade. Within the harbour lay twelve 
ships of the line ; within the ramparts a garrison irhich, 
including the country militia, was not inferior in force to 
the besiegers. Besides the strong works flanked with 
bastions which defended the main body of the place, the 
narrow entrance of the harbour was secured by two forts 
deemed well nigh impregnable, the forts of Puntal and of 

* La isla de Cuba considerada por bus costas es en mucha parte 

*‘haxa, y en parages tanto que parece estar igual con el mar.'* 
(Ulloa, Noticias Americanas, p. 15. ed. 1772.) See also the descrip* 
lion of Herrera (Decad. I lib. ix. ch. ii.). 
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. Moro. It was against the Moro that thenEnglish first 
directed their attack. They began on the 12th of Juno 
to construct their batteries, but 8 ^ thin was the soil, and 
so hard the rock beneath, that they advanced but very 
slowly. The seamen, however, cordially co-operated 
with the soldiers ; by their joint exertions the batteries 
were at length completed, and the cannon dragged with 
prodigious labour over a long extent of fugged shore. 
Several of the men at work dropped down dead with * 
heat, thirst, and fatigue. At length the artilllery of tho 
besiegers began to play upon the fort, and some vigorous 
sallies of the besieged were steadily repulsed. One morn- 
ing three ships of the English fleet stationed themselves 
as close as they could to the Moro, and attempted by 
theiri^fire to dismount its guns, but they were compelled 
to withd^raw, after slight effect upon the enemy, and great 
damage to themselves. Many days elapsed with little pro • 
gressfi pcvertheless the besiegers cont|||ted undaunted, 
and tWar^ the c^osb^ of July they were cheered by the 
arrival^^some expected reinforcements from New York. 
On cthe SOth oV that mpnth the mines having been sprung, 

' and a practicable breach effected (though still narrow and 
difiiedlt) the English troops marched up to the assault? 
The enemy did not on this occasion display the same 
intrepidity as in their former sallies ; many threw down 
^ their arms, and cried for quarter ; many others rushed 
headlong towards the water, where they perished; yet 
their ofiicers them a most gallant example, and it was 
not until both their first and second in command (Don 
Luis de Velasco and tho Marques de Gunzales) had fallen 
mortally wounded that the besiegers stood victorious on 
the summit of the castle wall. 

Thea Moro thus conquered, batteries werC forthwith 
raised against the Havanna itself, and on the 11th of 
August their fire beg^n. Witliin six hours they had 
silenced neaAy all the enemy’s guns ; flags of truce then 
appealed from every quarter of the town ; and a capitu- 
lation ensued, by which, not only the Havanna, but the 
district 180 miles to the westward, and all the ships in 
the harbour, were yielded to the English. This capitu- 
lation was not signed until the morning of the 13th, 
thojjgh the 12th has been more commonly alleged, for the 
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sake of connecting this aus^ficious event with tlie birthday 
of the Prince of Wales. It came in good time, — the 
English had already Ifst above 1,100 men 'from sickness 
or the sword, and 1 find it asserted that at the time of the 
surrender no more than 2,500 remained capable of real 
service.* • 

Treasure and merchandise of immense value, — tlie 
whole, according to one computation, not far short of 
3,000, 0002. t, lbM into the hands of the victors. But great 
and just discontents arose at the distribution of the prize- 
money, in violation, it was said, of tlie established rules. 
While no more than 32. 14«. 9^. were allotted to a common 
seaman, and 42. U. 8^. to a common soldier, the Admiral 
and General each obtained the enormous sum of 122,6972. 

Shortly afterwards was achieved a conquest of scarcely 
less importance, in an opposite quarter of the globe. An 
expedition against the Philippine Islands had been sent 
out from Madia|is ; it comprised only ope King’s sodmenr, 
and in nil, including Sepoys and Marines, onlv 2,3(% men 
of land forces, commanded by Briga<Iier-Gdnl,ral, after- 
wards Sir William Draper. They landed •Dear*]Sla]ylla, 
the ^chief city, on the 24th of iSeptember, before*the» 
Spanish garrison had received any official tidings oi the 
war. The Archbishop, however, who aated at General 
and Governor, maintained his walls with becoming re- 
solution ; nay, on one occasion he directed a sally of 
several hundred native islanders who had been trained to ' 
arms in the Spanish service, and who came rushing on 
with savage ferocity ; but they were soon repulsed, and 
many of them died gnawing like wild beasts the bayonets 
that pierced them. On the twelfth day after the landing, 
a practicable breach having been effected, the English 
carried the city by storm, and gave it up during several 
hours to all the horrors of pillage. The Archbishop and 
his officers, who had retired to the citadel, were admitted 
to a capitulation for the whole cluster of islinds and the 
ships in harbour, by which they consented to pay as 
ransom for their property two millions of dollars in 

* Eutick’s Histoiy of the War, vol. v, p. 382. 

t Anniial Register 1762, parti, p. 43; 
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money, and the same sum in* bills upon thp treasury at 
Madrid. « 

But the reduction of the Philip^:)ines was not our only 
success in that quarter. A frigate, and a ship of the line 
from Draper’s squadron, overtook and captured an Aca- 
pulco galleon, the Santisiina IVinidad, with a cargo 
valued at three millions of dollars. Another and still 
greater prize was the Ilerinione, bound ^om Lima to 
Cadiz, which fell into our hands when almost arrived at 
its destination, being taken off Cape St. Vinc^it by two 
Knglish frigates. The treasure on board, amounting to 
full 800,000/., arrived in London, and passed through St. 
eJames’s Street, on the very morning of the Prince of 
Wales’s birth ; and the King, with all the company as- 
sembled in Her Majesty’s antciroom on this joyful event, 
8urveye(l.from the window the exulting procession, at- 
tended by standards and hcttle-drums. 

To counterbalance these great advantages on the part 
of EnglandAthe Frpndii could only point to their descent 
at St. J(^»hs in Mewfoundland, from which, moreover, 
they were expelled in tlie course of the same summer, — 
and' the Spaniards only to their conquest of the Por- 
tuguiose colony of Sacranie^^ito on the Rio de La Plata.* 
In that colony, liowever, they seized some British ships, 
and merchandise of considerable value, and they were 
the better able to defeat and repulse an expedition which 
several private adventurers, Knglish and Portuguese, had 
directed against the Spanish settlement of Buenos Ayres. 

Our great successes in this year both by sea and land 
afforded opposite arguments to the contending parties at 
home. The partisans of Bute and Newcastle might boast 
tiiat Victory had not resigned with Mr. Pitt. On the 
other hand, the followers or admirers of tlic Great Com- 
moner put forth a variety of ingenious illustrations tend- 
ing to prove that the Imnour of the recent conquests be- 
longed in trihh to him : — “ The single eloquence of Mr. 
“ Pitt, like an annihilated star, can shine many months 
after it has set ; I tell you it has conquered Martinico,'’ 
— says Horace Walpole.* “ The instrument which Mr. 


* To G. Montagu, March 22. 1762. 
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“ Pitt ufed jfill vibrated, fliough touched by a different 
“ hand,”|^ says Mr. Thackeray.* 

But no successes, hofvever great, no triumphs, however 
glorious, could turn the thoughts of Lord Bute from his 
constant object of peace, — an object, which, however in 
itself praiseworthy, demands a due regard both to alli- 
ances contracted and to advantages gained. He made 
his first overtures to the Court of Versailles through the 
neutral Court df Sardinia ; they were of course eagerly 
accepted, %nd a new negotiation commenced. On the 6th 
of Sieptember the Duke of Bedford embarked as Ambas- 
sador from England ; on the 12th the Duke de Nivernois 
landed as Ambassador from France. Of these two noble- 
men, Bedford, though well versed in affairs, was, perhaps, 
in some degree, disqualified by his hasty temper flpr the 
])rorcssion of a Temple or a Gondomar; and JJivernois 
■«vas only celebrated for his graceful manners and his 
pretty songa.f Indeed, as I find it alleged, Qeiifier of 
these Dukes was intrusted with th% rjal an^ecrCT busi- 
ness, which passed between Choiseul and through 
tlie agency of the Sardinian Envoy s.f ¥ am f)oui|4 to 
say* however, that Bedford’s own^cspatchcs, as preserved- 
•in the State Paper Office, seqpi to me to prove an earnest 
and careful attention to his duties. N(N' would he have 
knowingly submitted to any diminution of authority. 
When soon after his landing he found by bis advices 
from home a new and unexpected curtailment in his* 
former full powers, he wrote to Lord Bute from Paris on 

• Life of Chatham, vol. ii. p. 8. 

f The best of these (and yet poor enough) is probably his Gentille 
Boidangh’e : 


** Des dons que tu nous livTes 
“ Feut-on se rejouir ?— 

** Si ta main nous fait vivie 
“ Tes yeux nous font mourir 1” 


(Chansons Choisies, vol. iv. p 105. ed. I^ondres, 1783.) 

^ From private information to Mr. Adolphus (Hist., vol. i. p. 96. 
ed. 1840). Compare his narrative with Mr. Wright’s (Cavendi^ 
Debates, vol. i. p. 627.) and Mr. Thackeray’s (life of Chatham, vol. iL 
p.ll.). 
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the 20th, and to Lord Egremont on the 21#t and again 
on the 24th of September, complaining in str^g terms 
of the deficiency, and insisting thit it should be supplied. 

With the anxiety for peace which i\ow prevailed on 
both sides a few days sufficed to settle the principal con- 
ditions. It was agreed with respect to SpaiiiF and Por- 
tugal that each should preserve the same limits as before 
hostilities began. The Spaniards were required to con- 
cede all the three points on which their Declaration of * 
War against England had been founded, — referring the 
questions of capture to British Courts of Law, — ad- 
mitting our claim to cut log-wood in Honduras, — and 
relinquishing their own to catch fish off Newfoundland. 
Indeed, as to this Spanish claim of fishery, says Sir 
Josepfi Yorke, it is a point wo should not dare to yield, 

“ as Mr^Pitt told them, though they were masters of the 
“ Tqwer of London.” * 

W^lif-respect to France and England, it was agreed 
that Aich ^lould jjefr^in from taking any further part or 
furnisl\ii^ any further succours in the German war. 
The French \roops w^ere to restore whatever territories 
tlicy held in Hesse or* Hanover, and evacuate thoss of 
CUe^es and Gucldrcs. Miporca was to be exchanged foi* 
Belleislc,<: and fhe harbour of Dunkirk reduced to the 
state which had been fixed by the peace of Aix La Cha- 
pelle, and by preceding trei^ties. 

In America, France ceded to England the provinces of 
Canada, Nova ficotia, and Cape Breton, with stipulations 
fur the free exercise of their religion by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Canada, and that such of them as chose might 
have liberty to leave the country, and transport their 
effects, within the space of the ensuing eighte^ months. 
The limits of Louisiana were more strictly defined. The 
French were to enjoy the right of fishery on part of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and to possedl^ the small islets of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
as a shelter for their fishermen, under the express con- 
dition of never raising any batteries, or maintaining more 
than fifty soldiers for their guard. England restored to 
France the Islands of Guadaloupe, ll^irtinico, and St 


« To Mr. Mitchdl, October 9. 1762. 
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Lucia, but retained Tobagd, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Grenad^ 

In Africa, the Frenqih were to relinquish Senegal, but 
recover Gorec, — and in the East Indies they bound 
themselves to kbep no troops and raise no fortifications 
in Bengal on which terms the factories and settlements 
wliich they held before the war were given back to their 
possession. 

I Moreover, ^t ■was agreed that any conquests that might 
meanwhile have been made by any of the parties in any 
quarter of the globe, but which were not yet known 
(words comprising at that period of the negotiation both 
the Havanna and the Philippines), should bo restored 
without compensation. 

With these terms, Preliminary Articles were in ^ very 
short time almost ready for signature at Paris. But they 
were delayed by Grimaldi, the Spanish Amoassador, 
who knowing only the commencement of the sie^e^of the 
Ilavanna, and confident in the stt'en^th of jthat^lace, 
fully expected some great disaster to the British arms.* 
When the news came, that on the contraiy the’Sp^ish 
stropg-hold was surrendered, Grimaldi’s objections tePthe* 
d;reaty vanished, — but objections, as was natural, Arose 
in another quarter. Mr. Grenville and •Lord £gremont 
urged to their colleagues the propriety, nay, necessity of 
demanding some equivalent « for the Havanna. Lord 
Bute, on the contrary, with his headlong eagerness for’ 
peace, expressed his fears lest the negotiation shouhl 
thus be embarrassed or delayed ; he wished to conclude 
the preliminaries upon the same terms os if this last con- 
quest had never been made ; and he proposed that its 
name should only be mentioned as one of the places to 
be restored. So strong was the difference of opinion on 
this essential point that it led, as we shall presently see, 
to Mr. Grenville’s resignation of the Seals. But as he 
still remained in office, though in another* and inferior 
department, and as he and Lord Egremont still continued 
to press their views with the certain support of popular 

* Sismondi, Histoin des Bmi 9 ai 8 , vol. xxix. p. 2S3. Lord Egre- 
niont*6 despatf^ announcing to the Ihike of Bedford the surrender of 
the Havanna, is dated September 29. 1769. M.S. State Paper (J^ce. 
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opinion, Lord Bute was at length comppllcd in some 
degree to give way. On the 26tli of October — for not 
until the previous day had the difference in the Cabinet 
l)een finally composed — instructions were sent to the 
Duke of Bedford, desiring him to insisf upon the cession 
either of Florida or of Porto Rico, in return £^r the Ha- 
vanna.* Florida appears to have been granted with 
little of real difficulty or delay ; and thej;e seems good 
reason to believe that with a moderate degree of firmness* 
and perseverance in the English Cabinet bcah cessions 
might have been obtained. 

Thus then, on the 3d of November, the Preliminaries 
of Peace, on the terms I have already set forth, were 
signed at Fontainebleau. By a private Convention be- 
tween Franee and Spain, the colony of Louisiana was 
ceded to the latter power, as some recompense for its loss 
of Florida. » 

It* ip .related by Mr. Wood, Under-Secretary of State, 
that, Cein&directed tA submit these preliminaries to Lord 
Gran villa, ^Sv ho was then upon his death-bed, and who 
expired «^'shwt time afterwards: — “I found him so lan- 
“ gtiid that I proposed postponing my business foi;.. an- 
other time ; but he insisted that I should stay, saying) 

“ it could not prolong his life to neglect his duty. lie 
“ then desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened 
“ witli great attention, anfl recovered spirits enough to 
declare the approbation of a dying statesman (1 use his 
“ own words) eon the most glorious war, and tlie most 
“ honourable peace this nation ever saw.” f The calm 
reflections of posterity will not, I think, confirm this par- 
tial judgment. To them the terms obtained will appear 
by no means fully commensurate to the conquests that 
we had made, nor to the expectations which had been, 
not unreasonably, raised. As to Lord Bute’s eagernqps to 
set at nought the blood so gloriously shed at the Ha- 

I 

• Earl of E^emoTit to the Duke of Bedford, October, 26. 1762. — 
On the 11th the Duke had trangmitted a representation from the 
IVench Ministers, stating that the demand of even the smallest terri- 
ttirial equivalent for the Havanna might perhaps prevent, and must 
certainly delay, the conclusion of a peace, the Appendix to 
this volume. 

f Essay on Homer ; Preface. 
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vanna, and fling away tliat important conquest^ with- 
out any compensation, there can scarcely, 1 imagine, he 
more than one opinioni But, besides the relinquishing 
of Porto Rico by his haste, and the gaining of Florida 
in his own despite, there seems no reason to doubt 
that, wit]» a more lofty and resolute spirit in our coun- 
cils, we might easily have retained Gorce, with either 
Guadaloupo ^ Martinico, and a part at least of the 
•French settlemSits in the East Indies. If, — as was 
urged by ISbrd Bute and his friends, to excuse their over- 
zeal for peace, — our National Debt had been doubled 
during the war, and already amounted to 122,600,000/.*, 
it might not be impossible to retort that argument 
against them, and to contend that so large an expendi- 
ture, most successfully applied, called in the negotiation 
for entirely corresponding and adequate advantages. But 
although th^ amount of the possessions Anally secured to 
us by France (for I cannot call them cessiom, ^when 
every one, except Mincfrca, was already in ^^r hands,) 
appears not quite equal to our just claims, yet JjtJiink it 
still further removed from that “jnost treacherous,* in- 
“ se«ure, and disgraceful capitiflatign,” which party- ' 
hatred hastened to proclaim i^. The misrepresentafions 
against this treaty were undoubtedly ilr gretter than 
even its defects. 

Before, however, I pass from the consideration of these 
Preliminaries, I must observe, that the same party ran- 
cour which so virulently arraigned them produced also a 
personal charge of corruption against Lord Bute. This 
charge was in 1770 publicly brought before the House 
of Commons by Dr. Musgrave, .but was then signally 
foiled.f It did not, however, on that account die away. 
Many years afterwards Mr. Wilberforce states it as fol- 
lows in his Private Diary : I dined with Lord Cam- 

^ den He is sure that Lord Bute got money by th(3 

peace of Paris. He can account for his Sinking near 
300,000/. in land and houses ; and his paternal estate 
“ in the island which bears his name is not above l,t500/. 

** a year ; and he is a life-tenant only of Wortley, which 

• Smith’s Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. 3. This refers only to 
the Funded Debt 
f ParL Hist, vol. xvi. p. 763 — 785. 

VOI.. 2V. T 
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“ may be 8,000/. or 10,000/.”^ — Little incliped as I have 
shown myself to applaud Lord Bute’s pulbiic course of 
policy, 1 feci bound to point out the great improbability 
of this charge, and above all the great hardship and«in- 
justiee of condemning any character, even on a Chan- 
cellor’s authority, witliout a trace of legal proof*. 

During these negotiations, — and in part resulting from 
them, — occurred some Ministerial changes^ Lord Anson 
had died in the course of the summer, and his place at 
the Board of Admiralty had been supplied by 'the Earl of 
Halifax. But when the difference of opinion respecting 
the Havanna induced Mr. Grenville to resign the Seals 
and the lead of the House of Commons, without, however, 
retiring from the administration, ho became First Lord 
of thp Admiralty, and Halifax Secretary of State. Tliis 
arrangement made it necessary for Lord Bute to place 
the guidance of the Ilou:e of Commons in other hands ; 
and, >ndecd, had Mr. Grenville even been willing to re- 
tain It, thf' defence of the Treaty might probably have 
required,'’ greater powers of debate than he possessed. 
Under these ‘'circumstances Lord Bute pitched upon a 
statb.sman still in office., yet already well-nigh forgotten, 
and '»the survivor of his own brilliant reputation. It wai. 
decided that Mf. Fox, — while retaining his post of Pay- 
master, and only adding to it a sinecure for life f, — should 
be admitted into the Cabinet, and be considered the re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown in the Lower House. 
His ill-health appears to have been the main obstacle to 
liis acceptance of the Seals. 

The Opposition meanwhile was rapidly gathering 
strength. His Boyal Highness of Cumberland declared 
himself hostile to the Ministers; and the old Duke of 
Newcastle, having now decidedly engaged against them, 
was eagerly, and in all directions, beating up for recruits. 
Thanks in a great measure to his influence and persuasion, 
two other gf'cat Whig noblemen, — the Duke of Devon- 

• Wilberforce’fl Private Diary, July 16. 1789. — Life, vol. i. p. 233. 
ed. 1638. 1 need scarcely notice a similar charge brought against 
the Duke of Bedford by the anonymous and nnscrupulous pen of 
Jtiniug. 

f ** Writer of the Tallies and Clerk of the Fells in Ireland,” 
Coigmons’ Journals, November 25. 1762. 
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slnre, and, sqpn after him, tfie Marquis of Rockingham, — 
resigned their places in the Royal Household. Thesf* 
defections (for so they Were termed at Court), and, abovt* 
all,^hat of Devoiishire as Lord Chamberlain, were in tbe 
highest degree galling to the Favourite. Unhappily ho 
knew ho#^ to communicate his resentment and indig- 
nation to Ids Master. A few days afterwards the King 
in Council culed for the Council-book, and ordered the 
• Duke of Devonsliire’s name to be struck from tlic list, — 
a most watiton indignity to a man of most unblemished 
character, which the precedents of Pulteney and Lord 
George Sackville, — almost the only ones, — are wholly 
insufficient to excuse.* 

Among the men in office whom the Duke of Newcastle 
was incessantly exhorting and enticing to resign was the 
Treasurer of the Navy, Lord Barrington, who owed con- 
siderable obligations to His Grace. Lord Barrington 
himself has left a curious, and as yq); unpublished, {pcord 
of the conferences upoh this occasion : “ ti^ding flis 
“ Grace was in town, and desired to see me, I^^wnt di- 

“ rcctly to Newcastle Hpuse SThe Duke said to tfie : 

“ Yewr friends resign, — the Dulfc of Devonshire, Lord ' 
* Rockingham, and so forth#— 1 answered, that f ho- 
“ noiired them all, and was very sorry tliey had quitted 
“ the King’s service, but that resigning only because 

others had so done was faction. — He said he had bc‘cn 
“ill-used. — 1 answered: ‘My Lord, when you quitted 
“ ‘ I offered to quit with you, which yoif did not Buff(*r 
“ ‘ your friends to do. You have not been ill-used since ; 

“ ‘ but I liave the greatest obligations to you ; and there - 
“ ‘ fore, if you now insist upon my quitting, as a personal 
“ ‘ return to you for them, and will allow me to give this 
“ ‘ reason to my friends and the world, it may justify my 
“ ‘ resignation to them and myself.’ — This the Duke de- 
“ dined, but pressed my resignation for my pwii sake. — 
“ I answered, that I could not justify distressing a go- 
“ vernmciit which had used me kindly, and had not acted 

* ** This proceeding is almost novel, having never happened but to 

Lord Rath and Ix>rd George Sackville.” (H. Walpole to Sir H. 
Mann, November 9. 1762.) Lord Buckingham resigned after, and 
notwithstanding, this violent measure. The Duke's, kinsmen, ]x>rds 
George Cavendish and Besborough, also threw up their places, m 
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BO as to justify opposition.— The Duke thfn told me he 
wished me well, but would never more talk with me on 
“business. — I would have enter&d into further matter, 

“ but he said he was busy, and took leaye of me. — I||iid 
“ I should ever acknowledge my obligations to him, and 
“ act accordingly, — which he said was only words.”* 
With so many and such bitter adversaries, the pros- 
pects of the new administration were far e^»'om hopeful. 
Horace Walpole writes in October: “ \tlietlier peace or * 
“ war, I would not give Lord Bute much foV the place 
“ he will have this day twelvemonth.” f -A.nd at nearly 
the same period Lord Chesterfield adds : “ I should 
“ naturally think that this Session will be a stormy one ; 

“ that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active part ; but if he is 
“ pleased, as the Ministers say, there is no other jSCoIus to 
“ blow ar storm.” } It soon appeared, however, that the 
grea/: ruler of the tempest* was very far from pleased. 

SuBh<tvas the state and such the prospect of parties 
when* theJ^Parliapient met on the 25th of November. 
The r^g^ption of His Majesty as he passed along the 
crowdea streets indicated a decline of his popularity; 
ana Lord Bute was hissed and pelted both in going^ and 
retulning. Within doors nothing of importance occurred 
on this Sst da^ ; Pitt was absent from gout, and Fox for 
re-election. But when the Preliminaries of Peace bad 
been duly laid before both«*Hou8e8, ^n Address in appro- 
bation of them was moved on the 9th of December by 
Lord Bute in^'the Lords and by Fox in the Commons. 
Lord Bute was answered by Lord Hardwicke at great 
length, and with his usual ability ; but so small appeared 
the number of dissentients to the Treaty that the Oppo- 
sition did not venture to call for a division. In the other 
House Pitt rose as soon as Fox had sat down, and in- 
A'eighed against the peace with much eloquence and more 
exaggeration. There Was scaf’cely an article that did not 
afford him topics of censure, nor was he sparing, in an 
account of his own previous negotiation, of reflections 

■i 

* Memoir by Lord Barrington, inserted in his Life by the Bishop 
of Barham, p 73 — 85. (Unpublished. ) 
t To the Hon. H. S. Conway, October 4. 1768. 

;^To his Kon, November 13, 1762, 
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against Lorii Bute. “ I contended,” he cried, “ several 
“ times in vain for the whole exclusive fishery, hut I was 
“ overruled ; I repeat 1 was overruled, not by the foreign 
“ dhemy, but by another enemy!” — This remarkable 
speech extended to the length of three hours and a half, 
although ^itt, even at the outset, was suffering an agony 
of pain from Ins gout ; when he rose he was supported 
by two frienas^ as he proceeded he was allowed tlie in- 
dulgence, as yet unprecedented, of speaking from his 
seat; an^ at the conclusion he was compelled to leave 
the House without taking part in the division. The re- 
sult of that division was no more commensurate to his 
eloquence than the terms of peace had been to our 
triumphs in war; — 319 Members were found to vote 
for the Preliminaries and only 65 against them. • 
Clieered by such majorities, the Government sent in- 
structions to the Duke of Bedford to proceed with the 
definitive Treaty. Though no mateyal point wasishanged, 
several weeks were corihumed in its nsgotiatjln. It was 
at length concluded on the 10th of February J[7f 3, and 
from the place of its signature was called* the Teaqg of 
Paris. * . . * 

* By the withdrawal of Franco and England froill the 
German contest, and by the previous seSession^of Russia 
and Sweden, Frederick and Maria Theresa were left to 
wage the war sinMc-handed. For the Electorate of. 
Saxony, of which by far the greater part was in Prussian 
hands, had long become a burthen insteatf of a benefit to 
Austria. But when so mighty an alliance had failed of suc- 
cess, what hope could remain to the Empress Queen alone ? 
Accordingly, soon after the close of the campaign, she in- 
timated her readiness for peace ; a truce was forthwith con- 
cluded, and a negotiation begun. M. de Hertzberg on the 
part of Prussia^ M. de Collenbach on the part of Austria, 
M. de Fritsch on the part^^f Saxofty, met at the hunting- 
palace of Iliibertsburg between Dmden 2nd Leipsick. 
The terms of the treaty were not hard to adjust. Fre- 
derick had more than imee declared, even at the lowest 
pitch of his fortunes, mat he would not purchase peace 
at the sacrifice of even a single village, and though the 
Ministers of Maria Hieresa struggled for the retention of 
Glatj^ the only one of her conquests which still remised 

T 3 
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to her, they spccilily yielded, and all three parties were 
reinstated in the same territory as before the war. With 
this basis the peace was signed on^he 15th of February. 
Six weeks afterwards Frederick made a public entry into 
his capital, which ho had not seen for six years ; he sat 
in an open carriage with Prince Ferdinand of hftTinswick 
at his side; and the people of Berlin, thinned as they 
were in numbers, and well-nigh ruined ^nr fortunes, by 
the long-protracted war, greeted with enthusiastic shouts 
the heroes of their country.* Never had any Sovereign 
waged so arduous a contest with more undeviating spirit 
or more varying success. Of ten pitched battles where 
lie commanded in person he had been worsted in three and 
victorious in seven. Of six, where other chiefs directed 
the Pnissian armies, every one, except only Prince Henry’s 
at FreybtA'g, had been a defeat. According to Fniderick’s 
own ccornputatioii he had lost in these terrible seven 
years ]f80;000 soldiers^ while of Russians there had fallen 
120,000, of .<Austriims 140,000, and of French 200,000. 
But suc^ caumbers, vast as they seem, give a most in- 
adequate idea of all tiie misery, .desolation, and havoc 
which this warfare hadVrought. Pestilence had svfcpt 
away^nany peaceful thousands ; whole distriets, especially 
in Brandenburg and Pomerania, were turned to wastes; 
all the best dwellings laid in ashes ; thp very seed-corn in 
.part devoured, and none biA women |uid children left to 
Ibllow the plough. An officer reports that he rode through 
seven villages of Hesse in which he found only one single 
human being ; a clergyman who was boiling horse-beans 
for his dinner.f But no dangers could vanquish, no 
sufferings exhaust, the patriotic spirit of the Prussians. 
Seeing the independence of their country at s^take, they 
scarcely even murmured or complained ; they showed 
themselves ready in such a cause to encounter the worst 
))eril3 with unshrinking couragp, and endure the worst 
hardships with magnanimous patience. Their conduct as 
a people during the two appalling struggles of 1756 and 

* The population of Berlin, which in 1747 was 107,224 souls, had 
in 1761 declined to 98,238, of whom no leas than 30,000 were 
reduced to subsist on weekly alms. (Preuss, L^ens-Geschichte^ 
vol. ii. p. 349.) 

t vol. iL p. 280. 
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1813 has al\^ys appeared tf) me deserving of the highest 
admiration. From other countries and other ages History 
can show several chiefs as great as Frederick, and many 
chiefs greater than Bliicher. How few, on the contrary, 
are tlic nations niat, like the Prussian at these two pe- 
riods, hawp stood firm against foreign invaders with the 
utmost energy and the utmost moderation combined, — 
never relentii^g in their just hostility, and never venting 
‘ it, like some southern races, in deeds of tumult and assas- 
sination,— ^ proud of their martial renown, yet not blindly 
relying upon it, and always vindicating that pride by 
fresh achievements and accumulated glories. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

INDIA. 

fl 

Jp in some fairy tale or supernatural legend were to 
read of an island, seated far in the Northern seas, so un- 
genial in its climate and so barren in its soil that no richer 
fruits than sloes or, blackberries were its aboriginal growth, 
— whose tribes of painted savages continued to dwell in 
huts*. of sedge, or, at best, pile together altars of rude 
stdjie, for ages after other nations widely spread over the 
gloj)e had already achiewjd wondrous works of sculpture 
and design, the gorgeous rock-temples of Ellora, the 
storidd ob^'lisks o{ Thebes, or the lion-crested portals of 
Mycen®‘nB-^^If it were added, that this island had after- 
waiids skill and ii^ustry attained the highest degree 
‘ of firtificial fertility, ami combined in its luxury the fruits 
of Oi'ery clime, — that the^sea, instead of remaining it& 
barrier, Lad b€^;ome almost a part of its empire, — that 
its inhabitants were now amongst the foremost of the 
earth in commerce and in &'eedom, in arts and in arms, 
— that their indomitable energy had subdued, across 
fifteen thousani miles of ocean, a land ten times more ex- 
tensive than their own, — that in this territory they now 
peacefully reigned over one hundred and twenty millions 
^of subjects or dependents, — the race of the builders of 
Ellora, and the heirs of the Great Mogul; — If, further 
still, we were told that in this conquest thd rule of all 
other conquests had been reversed, — that the reign of the • 
strangers, alien in blood, in language, and in faith, had 
been beyond any other in that region fraught with bless- 
ings, ^ that humanity and justice, the security of life and 
property, the progress of improvement and instruction, 
were far greater under the worst of the foreign governors* 
than under the best of the native , priSces; — with what 
scorn might we not be tempted to fling down the lying 
scroll, — exclaiming that even in fiction there should be 
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some decent^ounds of probability observed, — that even 
in the Arabian Nights no such prodigies are wrought by 
spells or talismans, — by the lamp of Aladdin or the seal 
of Solomon ! 

To the marvels of this the most remarkable event in 
politics since the discovery of the New World, — the sub- 
jugation of India by the English, — might be added, how 
seldom and hgw imperfectly its particulars are known to 
•the English tliehiselves. Men of education and know- 
ledge amoilgst us will generally be found far better versed 
ill other modern achievements of much less magnitude, 
and in which our countrymen had no concern. The 
reason is, 1 conceive, that the historians of British India, 
some of them eminent in other respects, all require from 
tlieir readers for their due comprehension a preliminary 
slock of Eastern lore. Perhaps a stronger popular !m- 
jircssion might attend a less beamed and less copious 
work. Meanwhile, to trace the origin of ouv* Eastern 
greatness in a slight but clear aiSd ^aitliful^outlihe, — 
however feebly performed, is at least no unw#t^y aim. 

1 shall endeavour in this and th^ followiftg ciTapter to 
shackiw forth the first part of the^carcer, — sometimes, it * 
ts true, marred by incapacity, •and sometimes stained by 
injustice, — but on the whole the career bf genbis and of 
valour, by which in less than fifty years a factory was 
changed into an empire. • 

The earliest authentic accounts of India and its inhab- 
itants are derived from the expedition *of Alexander. 
Modern critics have remarked with surprise how well 
the 'descriptions given by his officers portray what we 
now behold in that country at the distance of two thou- 
sand years. The delicate and slender forms of the people; 
their dark complexion ; their black uncurled hair ; their 
cotton ^iment; their vegetable food; their training of 
elephants to battle ; their division into separate castes ; 
the prohibition of intermarriage from dne caste to 
another; the name of Brachmani or Bramins to their 
priests; the custom of widows burning themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbands ; — these, and several 
other particulars which Arrian has recorded, apply to 
the modern quite as perfectly as to the ancient Hindoos.* 

* Bobert8on*8 Historical Disquisition, p. 21. and 187. ed. 179a. 
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The progress of Alexander ili India itself (Ud not extend 
beyond the district of the Punjaub, and the navigation 
of the Indus between that district and the sea. But on 
Afghanistan he made a move lasting impression ; a dy- 
nasty which he founded in that country is proved by its 
coins to have subsisted during several generations ; and 
a monument which he raised even now remains. — When, 
in May J842, a melancholy train of captiyes, the survi- 
vors of the greatest military disaster that England had* 
ever yet to mourn, — were slowly wending u|>*tlie moun- 
tain-passes of Cabul, they beheld, towering high above 
them, the column of the Macedonian conqueror.* 

Many ages after Alexander’s expedition, the tide of 
Mahometan invasion, which had already overwhelmed the 
kingdom of Persia, approached the shores of the Indus 
and the ^Ganges. The gentle unwarlike Hindoos, with 
theiy antiquated forms ofridolatry, were ill-fitted to with- 
stand. tlj^enthusiasm of a new religion, and the energy 
of a Vierccf^ race. But it is remarkable, that, widely as 
the disci|^les oi‘ the Koran spread in India, there was 
nev^r, a^ in like cases„sany amalgamation between the con- 
quc&'ed and the conquerors, — beWeen the old faith and 
the xew. Although the ]\}^ahomctans have succeeded iif 
converting almost every man of almost every other nation 
that they conquered, and although in India they formed 
the sovereign and controlling power in so many states and 
for so many years, yet they do not now exceed, and never 
have exeeededjDiie seventh of the whole Indian population. 

At the period of Alexander’s invasion, as during most 
of the Mahometan conquests, the provinces of India do 
not appear combined in any general system, nor ruled by 
any single sovereign. Alexander found there separate 
and it would seem independent chiefs, — sueb'^as Porus, — 
whose appellation, according to modern commentators, 
was not a name, but a title; — merely the Greek ending 
• 

* Compare, on Alexander's Pillar, Lady Sale's Journal (p, 354.) 
with Lieut. Eyre’s (p. SOI.). For the Greek reigns in Afghanistan 
I would refer the reader to the learned and important work of Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua, London, 1641, and to a note in 
the cxcclleiit History of early India by my much respected friend, 
Mr. Mouiitstuait Elphiustone (vol.i. p, 468—476.). 
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added to tlie Indian i*oor or*prinrc.* Thus also neither 
Mahmoud of ftliuznee, nor Gengis-Khan, nor Tamerlane, 
liad to encounter a sole nioiiarch of India. But at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century of our era (I pass by the 
earlier dynasties)* a great empire was founded at Agra 
by a race •f Moguls. The first of these Emperors was 
Zehur-ood-Deen Mahomed, surnamed Baber, or the 

Tiger,” a descendant of the great Tamerlane. His own 
Memoirs, which lire still preserved, relate in detail the 
exploits byiwhich he overcame, and the arts by which he 
circumvented, his numerous opponents. He died in 1 530, 
when on the point of carrying his arms beyond Bahar. 
But his schemes of conquest were fulfilled or exceeded 
by his successors, each of whom became known in Europe 
by the title of the Great Mogul. Above all, however^ tins 
name of Baber’s grandson, Akbar, is yet famous {hroiigh 
the East. During a reign of fWty years, concluding in 
1605, he was ever waging fierce and successlU wars, 
sometimes against rebellious provinces, sonudiiq^s against 
Hindoo tribes, and sometimes against Mahbmdl^ neigh- 
bours. Nevertheless, while thus extijndiug his empfre,Jie 
did T\pt neglect its intefnal improvement; on the c%i- 
toary, so numerous were his measures of legislation ^nd 
finance that they rather seemed to betolicn a period of 
uninterrupted peace. 

Another reign, distinguishcck by conquest, and extend- 
ing to half a century, was that of Aurungzebe. His 
armies spread far in the south of the Decean, and over- 
threw the powerful Rajahs or Princes of Beejapour and 
Golconda. But by far his most formidable enemy in this 
quarter was Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta do- 
minion. For many years did this intrepid and wily 
chieftain balance on the south of the Nerbudda the for- 
tunes of the Great Mogul. The tidings of his death, in 
1680, at the untimely age of fiftj^-two, were as joyful to 
Aurungzebe as those of any victory ; nor did the Em- 
peror then attempt to conceal either his own satisfaction 
or the merits of his foe. “ He was,” said Aurungzebe, 

a great captain, and the only one who has had the mag- 

* Vincent on Nearchus, p. 19. Mitford’s History of Greece 
Tol. viii. p. 206. ed. 1829. 
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“ nanimity to raise a new kingdom, whilst I have been 
“ endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ Intfia. My armies have been applied against him for 
nineteen years, and nevertheless Ivs state has been 
“ always increasing.” * 

The loss of Sivajee was, for the time at legist, irrepar- 
able to the Mahrattas. Though never subdued, they were 
defeated and dispersed, and compelled tortake shelter in 
their hill forts or impervious jungles. Among othef 
tribes, the Ilajahs readily acknowledged the!hi8elves the 
tributaries or dependents of the Mogul Empire. Other 
states, again, became governed by sodbahdars or Vice- 
roys, under the immediate- appointment of the Emperor. 
On the whole, it is probable that there never yet had 
been' a time in ITindostan when the whole peninsula was 
80 nearly brought beneath the supreme dominion of one 
map. 

The ftxwer of Auriingzebe, and the magnificence of the 
Couft of }')clh\ (fpr to Delhi had* the seat of empire been 
again ^ti^nsfcrred), are described by more than one in- 
teUigerfe European tiiaveller. “ In riches and resources,” 
sa^s Tavernier, “ the*Great Mogul is in Asia whfct the 

“ King of Prance is in Evrope When I took lea'i^e 

“ of Hid’ Maj^ty on the Ist of November 1665 he was 
** pleased to desire that I should stay, and see the festivals 

“ in honour of his birth-day On this occasion the 

Emperor is weighed in state, and if he is found to weigh 
“ more than o*i the preceding year there are great public 
“ rejoicings. The grandees of the empire, the Viceroys of 
the provinces, and the ladies of the Court, came to make 
“ their offerings, which, in precious stones, gold and 
silver, rich carpets and brocades, elephants,^ camels, and 
“ horses, amounted when I was present to upwards of 

thirty millions of our livres The tents are of red 

velvet, embroidered* with gold, so heavy that the poles 
which sujfport them are as thick as the masts of ships, 
and some of them from thirty-five to forty feet in height. 
Tlie Great Mogul has seven splendid thrones ; 

* Orme’fl Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, p. 94. 
ed. 1805. From another passage (p. 263.) it appears that Aurnng- 
ssebe used to call Sivajee “ the Mountain Bat,” which, like the 6yos of 
Homer (11. lib. xi vers. 557.}, was designed for praise. 
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one covere^with diamonds, another with rubies, with 
“ emeralds, or with pearls. The value of the one most 
“ precious (called the Peacock Throne) is estimated by 
“ the Royal Treasurers at a number of lacs of rupees 
“ equivalent to above one hundred and sixty milfSons of 
“ livres. . . While the Emperor is on his throne fifteen 
“ horses stand rcaily caparisoned on his right and asimany 
“ on his left, tj^o bridles of each horse enriched with pre- 
cious stones, afld some great jewel dependent from his 
neck. . . Elephants are trained to kneel down before^ 

“ the throne, and do His Majesty reverence with their 
trunks ; and the Emperor’s favourite elephant costs five 
“ hundred rupees of monthly expense, being fed on good 
meat with abundance of sugar, and having brandy to 

drink When the Emperor rides abroad 09 his 

“ elephant he is followed by a great number of his 
“ OMRAiis, or nobles, on horseback, ^ and the meanest 
of these Omrahs, commands two thousand oad^alry.” * 
Another traveller, Genielli Carrerf? ip the >car 1695, 
visited the camp of the Great Mogul. Acconlpg to his 
description, “the Imperial army consisted of 60,00(ThoxBe- 
“ men and 100,000 infantry ; theili were for the bag^ge • 
* 5,000 camels and f3,000 elephants, but the number of 
“ suttlers and cainp-followcrs was immense ; so that the 
camp contained above half a million of people. It was 
“ thirty miles in circuit, . . .« Auruiigzebe himself was 
“ of slender figure and of delicate features ; a little bent 
“ at this time, with the weight of fourscote years. His 
beard, which was white and full, shone forth in strik- 
“ ing contrast to his olive complexion.” f 

Aurungzebe expired in 1707 ; almost the only instance 
of either sovereign or statesman who has approached the 
age of one hundred years. The character of his suc- 
cessors, — as compared to his own, to Akbar’s and to 
Baber’s, — was feeble and unwartike. Throughout the 
East the fortunes of the state ever follow kt quick suc- 
cession the disposition of the Monarch ; and thus tlie de- 
cline of the Mogul dynasty was most rapid and most com- 

* 

• I have here abridged a chapt^ of Tavernier. (Voyages, vol ii- 
p. 266— 272. ed;i679.) 

t Anecdotes Oricntales, vol. ii. p. 441. ed. 1773. 
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plete. In little more than thirty years from the death of 
Aurungzebe the Persians under Nadir Shfiih had sacked 
the city of Delhi.* The Mahrattas, emerging from their 
fastnesses, had resumed their expeditions, and begun to 
aim at^mpire. The conquered Kajahi^^ or the appointed 
Soubahdars, — though still professing tbemse]yes depen- 
dent, — had ceased to pay any real obedience^ and sub- 
mission to the Mogul throne. 

In this distinction between nominal ihd substantial 
authority, the state of India might be, not uvaptly, com- 
pared to the state at the same period of Germany. Ac- 
cording to ancient forms, the princes who had long since 
become independent of the Germanic Emperor, — ^nay, who 
were sometimes hostile to him, — still continued, in name, 
the humblest of his vassals. The Margrave of Branden- 
burg was still Great Chamberlain, and the Elector of 
Hanover Arch-Treasurej* of the Empire.f Yet Frederick 
tlic'^SecMi^i of Prussia would not have been more surprised 
had he bc*^n summoned, in conformity with his patent, to 
carry a ivlflte Wafid and a golden key in the pageantries 
of the?9alao3 at Vienna, than would the contemporary 
Ksfjahs of the Deccah» if required to pay tribute or do 
lioiqagc to the Court of Delhi. • 

At nerrly thf same peribd that the Moguls were found- 
ing their empire along the Ganges did the Portuguese 
discover the passage of tl^ Cape of Good Hope. Vasco 
de Gama and his brave companions stepped on the Indian 
shore at Calicyt in the month of May 1498. Seldom have 
truth and poetry beemso closely combined ; the achieve- 
ment of that voyage by Vasco de Gama is the greatest 
feat of the Portuguese in arms ; the celebration of that 
voyage by Luis de Camoens is their greatest feat in 
letters. The valour of their captains, — of their Albu- 
querque and their John de Castro, — overcame the re- 
sistance of the native, chiefs, and made good their settle- 
ments from^the coast of Malabar to the gulph of Persia, 

* Histoire de Nader Ohah traduite par Sir W. Jones, vol. ii. p. 74. 
The bombast of Eastern panegyric extends even to the Sovereign’s 
horse. “ Le coursier de^Sa Majeste, dont les pas etaiont semblables 
“ kceuxda soloil, et dont les traces s’etendaient dans tout I’univers,” 
&c. &c. (p. 21.) 

f Butler’s Revolutions of the Germanic Empire, p. 105., &c. 
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— at Goa and Ormuz. For^some time it appears to have 
been thought by other European Powers, that the dis- 
covery of tlie passage round Africa by the Portuguese 
gave them some exclusive claim to its navigation. But 
after the year 1^0 tlie conquest of Portugal by Spain, 
and the sample of the Dutch who had already formecl 
establishments not only in India but the Spice Islands, 
aroused the cq|umerciai enterprise of England. In I5i)i) 
•an Association ^as formed for the IVadc to the East 
Indies ; a was raised by subscription, amounting to 
68,000^. ; and a petition was presented to the Crown for 
a Royal Charter. Queen Elizabeth wavered during some 
time, apprehending fresh entanglements with Spain. At 
length, in December 1600, the boon was granted ; the 
“ Adventurers ** (for so were they termed at that time) 
were constituted a body corporate, under the., title of 
“ the Governor and Company #f Merchants of Loqdon 
“ trading into the East Indies.” By their Chuater they 
obtained the right of purchasing lanfls witjioutliimitation, • 
and the monopoly of tlieir trade during nftc*(?n ^e^s^ under 
the direction of a Governor, and ty^enty-fotir other yor- 
sonsjn Committee, to be elected alhnually. In the exer- > 
Cise of those privileges they |^ad to contend againshnu- 
merous opponents, at home as well as abrotid, but they did 
not want powerful friends and allies. “ 1 confess,” writes ^ 
Lord Bacon to King James ou another occasion, “ 1 did 
“ ever think that trading in Companies is most agreeable 

to the English nature,, which wanteth that same general 
“ vein of a Republic which runneth in the Dutch, and 
** serveth to them instead of a Company, and therefore 1 
“ dare not advise to venture this great trade of the king- 

dom, which hath been so long under Government, in a 
“ free or loose trade.”*' Thus, in 1609, the Charter of 
the new Company was not only renewed but rendered 
perpetual, — with a saving clause, ■ however, that should 
any national detriment be at any time fouftd to ensue, 
these exclusive privileges should, after three years’ notice, 
cease and expire. 

It does not seem, however, that the trade of the new 

• Bacon was here referring to the Woollen Trade. Letter to the 

King, February 25. 1615. Bacon’s Works, vol. iv. p. 614. cd. 1 74(i. 
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Company was extensive. THeir first voyagg consisted of 
four ships and one pinnace, having on board 28,742/. in 
bullion, and 6,860/. in goods, such as cloth, lead, tin, cut- 
lery, and glass. Many other of their voyages were of 
smaller amount ; thus, in 1612, when tney united into a 
Joint Stock Company, they sent out only one^hip, with 
l,2d0/. in bullion and 650/. in goods. But their clear 
profits on their capital were immense ; sCa^sely ever, it is 
stated, below 100 per cent-* ' • 

During the Civil Wars the Company shared' in the de- 
cline of every other branch of trade and industry. But 
soon after the accession of Charles the Second they ob- 
tained a new Charter, which not only confirmed their 
ancient privileges but vested in them authority, through 
theircagents in India, to make peace and war with any 
prince 0 |; people, not being Christians, and to seize within 
thei]^ limits, and send hoike as prisoners, any Englishmen 
found wiAVout a licence. It may well be supposed that in 
the htods apy pxcfiusive Company this last privilege 
was not *|^ikely to lie dormant. Thus, on one occasion, 
when oife of *thcir Gqycrnors had been urged to enforce 
* the* penalties against interlopers with the utmost rigour, 
and I had replied, that unliappily the laws of Pmglaud 
would n<fi let hkn proceed so far as might be wished, — 
^ir Josiah Child, as Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
wrote back in anger, as fbllows : “ We expect that our 
“ orders are to be your rules, and not the laws of England, 

“ which are a<heap of nonsense, compiled by a few ig- 
“ norant country gentfemen, who hardly know how to 

make laws for the good of their own families, much less 
“ for the regulating of Companies and foreign Com- 
“ merce.’* t 

The period of the Revolution was not so favourable to 
the Company as that of the Restoration. A rival Com- 
pany arose, professing for its object greater freedom of 
trade with the East Indies, and supported by a majority 
in the House of Commons. It is said that the com- 
petition of these two Companies with the private traders 

* Mill’s History, voL i. p. 25. ed. 1826. 

f Hamilton's New Accoant of India, vol. L p. 232., as cited by 
-Bruco and Mill. 
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and with one another had y^ell nigh ruined both.* Cer- 
tain it is that appointments under the new Company were 
sought as eagerly as under the old. I have found, for 
example, in the diplomatic correspondence of that period, 
an account of axt English gentleman at Madrid, “ who is 

resolve^ to return in hopes to be entertained to go as a 
“ Writer to the East Indies in the service of the New 
“ Company.” t 

^ An Union between these Companies, essential, as it 
seemed, toatheir expected profits, was delayed by their 
angry feelings till 1702. Even then, by the Indenture 
which passed the Great Seal, several points were left 
unsettled between them, and sepapite transactions were 
allowed to tlicir agents in India for the stocks already 
sent out. Thus the ensuing years were fraught with 
continued jarrings and contentions. But in 1703 the 
Government having required fi^m ea^h Company a loan 
without. interest towards the expenses of the^^r, Botli 
heartily combined to av^rt, if the 3 ^ould, or |Lt least to 
mitigate, the common danger. Their •refaaihiag differ- 
ences were referred to the arbitration of the Loi^ Trea- 
surer^ Godolpliin ; and* his awai^, which an Act* of • 
IJarliament confirmed, placed the affairs of the two CJpm- 
panies on a firm and endurifig basis. Jt was^enacted, 
that the sum of 1,200,000/., without interest, should be 
advanced to the Government, by the United Company, 
which, being added to a former loan of 2,000,000/. at 
eight per cent., made upon the whole 3,200,000/. with 
five per cent, interest, — that the^ should be empowered 
to borrow, through their Court of Directors and upon 
their common se^ to the amount of 1,500,000/., — and 
that their privileges should be continued till three years' 
notice after 1726, and till repayment of their capital. — 
In 1712 they obtained a prolongation of their term till 
1736; in 1730 till 1769 ; and in 17,43 till 1783.$ 

% 

* Wealth of Nations, book y. ch. L 

t Hon. Alexander Stanhope to his son, Madrid, June 1. 1699. 

X Anderson’s History of Commerce, vol. iL p. 257. 326. and 372. 
ed. 1764. In 1730 Sir Bobert Walpole stipulated the abatement of 
the interest paid to tliem from five to four per cent., and their pay- 
ment of 200,0001. towards the public service. In 1743 they agreed 
to advance another million at three per cent. 

VOL. IV. U 
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After the grant of the fi^st Charter by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the growth of the Company's tfade in India, 
their two main factories were fixed at Surat and Bantam, 
Surat was then the principal sea-port of the Mogul 
Empire, where the Mahometan pilgrims were wont to 
assemble for their voyages towards Mecca.^, Bantam, 
from its position in the island of Java, commanded the 
best part of the Spice trade. But at Surat the Com- 
pany’s servants were harassed by the hostility of the 
Portuguese, as at Bantam by the hostility of, the Dutch. 
To such heights did these difibrences rise that in 1622 
the English assisted the Persians in the recovery of 
Ormuz from the Poi;|^guese, and that in 1623 the Dutch 
committed the outrage termed the “Massacre of Am- 
boyna,” — putting to death, after a trial, and confession of 
guilt extorted by torture. Captain Towerson and nine 
other Englishmen., on ^ charge of conspiracy. In the 
findl re^lt, many years afterwards, the factories both at 
Bantam ^nd Surat twere relinqiiished by the Company. 
Other apd neV;rei settlements ot theirs had, meanwhile, 
grown* t;£to importance. — In 1640 the English obtained 
pei;mission from a Ifiijdoo Prince in the Carnatic to pur- 
chq^e the ground adjoining the Portuguese settlemS&nt of 
St. Thopi^, oxv, which th^jr proceeded to raise Fort S;. 
George and the town of Madras. “ At the Company’s 
“ first beginning to build a fort,” — thus writes the 
Agency, — “ there were only the French padre’s and 
“ about six fishermen’s houses 1”* But in a very few 
years Madras had become a thriving town. — About 
twenty years afterwards, on the marriage of Charles the 
Second to Catherine of Braganza, the town and island of 
Bombay were ceded to the King of England as a part of 
the Infanta’s dowry. For some 4ime the ' Portuguese 
Governor continued to evade the grant, alleging that the 
patent of His Majesty was not in accordance with the 
customs of Portugd ; he was compelled to yield ; but the 
possession being found on trial to cost more than it pro- 
duced, it was given up by King Charles to the East India 
Company, and became one of their principal stations. 

* See a note (oOnne's Historical Fragments on the Mogul Empire, 
p.23b. 
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Nor was Bengal neglected. Considering the beauty 
and richnes# of that province, a proverb was idready 
current among the Europeans, that there are a hundred 
gates for entering and not one for leaving it.* The 
Dutch, the Portuguese, and the English had established 
their factories at or near the town of Hooghly on one oi 
the branches — also called Hooghly — of the Ganges. 
But during the reign of James the Second the impru- 
^dcnce of some o^the Company’s servants, and the seizure 
of a Moguhjunk, had highly incensed the native Powers. 
The English found it necessary to leave Hooghly, and 
drop twenty-five miles down the river, to the village of 
Chuttanuttee. Some petty hostilities ensued, not only in 
Bengal but along the coasts of India ; several small fac- 
tories of the ^Company were taken and plundered, npr did 
they speed well in their endeavours either for defence or 
reprisal. It was about this period tiiat their settlement 
at Surat was finally transferrifd to Bombay. ^So much 
irritated was Aurungzche at the repeff'ts of thes^iostiiitics, 
lliat lie issued orders for the total* expiflsion di^khe Com- 
pany’s servants from his dominions^ but he was R^pe^sed 
by t^e humble apologies of the Eaglish traders, and ^he • 
aarnest intercession of the Hindoo, to whom this §om- 
mcrce was a source of profit. The English might even 
liave resumed their factory at Hooghly, but preferred! 
their new station at Chuttanuittee, and in 1698 obtained 
from the Mogul, on payment of an anndal rent, a grant 
of the land on which it stood. Then, without delay, they 
began to construct for its defened a citadel, named Fort 
William, under whose shelter there grew by degrees from • 
a mean village the great town of Calcutta, — the capital 
of modern India. Perhaps no other city, excepting its 
contemporary, Petersburg, has ever in a century and a 
half from its origin attained so high a pitch of splendour 
and importance.f A letter is now before me which I 
once received from a Governor General of India, accus- 


* Anecdotes Orientales, voL ii. p. 342. ed. 1773. * 

t It is remarkable how much these two cities resemble ef^h other. 
Bi^op Hebor writes from Calcutta : ** The whole is so like some 
» parts of Petersburg that it is hardly possibly for' me to fiincjr mjrseif 
any where dee.* Journal, October 11. 1824. 
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tomed to all the magnificence of European Courts., but 
describing with eloquent warmth his admifiition and as- 
toifishment at the first view of Calcutta, — “ the City of 
“ Palaces,” as he declares it most truly termed. 

At nearly the same period another Ibtation, — Tegna- 
patam, a town on the coast of Coromandel, ta the south 
of Madras, — ^was obtained by purchase. It was surnamcd 
Fort St. David, was strengthened with walls and bul- 
warks, and was made subordinate to^' Madras for its 
government. c 

Thus then before the accession of the House of Hanover 
these three main stations, — ^Fort William, Fort St. George, 
and Bombay, — had been erected into Presidencies, or 
central posts of Government ; not, however, as at present, 
subject to one supreme authority, but each independent 
of the rest. Each was governed by a President and a 
Council' of nine 0 ¥ twelve members, appointed by the 
Coui't oJ|,.J3irectors in Eftgland. Each was surrounded 
withwforti^cations, attd guarded. by a small force, partly 
European. And 'paVtly liative, in the service of the Com- 
pany. * c^he«Europeq.ns were either recruits enlisted in 
, England or strollers ard deserters from other servif.es in 
Indj|^. Among these the descendants of the old settlerc, 
especially the Portuguese, were called Topasses, — from 
the TOPE or hat which they wore instead of turban. The 
natives, as yet ill -armed a,nd ill- trained, were known by 
the name of Sepoys, — a corruption from the Indian 
word siPAiii, Hvsoldicr. But the territory of the English 
scarcely extended oiit^'of sight of their towns, nor had 
their military preparations any other object than the 
unmolested enjoyment of their trade. Far from aiming 
at conquest and aggrandisement, they had often to tremble 
for their homes. So lately as 1742 the “ Mahi^atta Ditch ” 
was dug round a part of Calcutta, to protect the city from 
an inroad of the fierce race of Sivajee. 

Even before the commencement of the eighteenth 
century it might be said that all rivalry had ceased in 
India between the Company’s servants and the Dutch or 
Portuguese. The latter, besides their treaties of close 
alliance with England, had utterly declined from their 
ancient greatness and renown. The Dutch directed by 
far their principal attention to their possessions in Java 
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and the adjoijiing islands. But another still more formid- 
able power had dready struck root on the Indian soil. — 
The French under Loui^ the Fourteenth had established 
an East India Company, in emulation of out own ; like 
us, they had obtained a settlement on the Hooghly river ; 
— at Chmdernagore, above Calcutta ; like us, they had 
built a fort on the coast of the Carnatic, about eighty 
miles south Madras, which they called Pondicherry. 
•In Malabar and *Candeish they had no settlement to vie 
witii Boml/ky; but, on the other hand, they had colonised 
two fertile islands in the Indian Ocean ; — the one formerly 
a Dutch possession, and called Mauritius, from Prince 
Maurice of Orange ; the second, discovered by the Portu- 
guese, with the appellation of Mascarenhas, from one of 
their Indian Viceroys.* The first now receiv^ the 
name of Isle de France, and the second of Isle ^e Bour- 
bon, and both, under the assiduous care of their ,new 
masters, rapidly grew in wealth and populatiovt^-* On the 
whole, the settlements of the Frcnclt oij tjj^e Iijdian Coasts 
and seas were governed by two Presidencies, the one 
at Isle de France, the other at Pondicherry.* •* , 

It«so chanced, that at the breaking out of the Var* 
between France and Englanti^in 1744 both the Faench 
Presidencies were ruled by men of superiol* gcniifs. Mahe 
de La Bourdonnais commanded at Isle de France ; a man 
of Breton blood, full of the generous ardour, of the resolute 
firmness, which have ever marked that noble race. Since 
his tenth year he had served in tlie Ntfvy on various 
voyages from the Baltic to the fndian seas, and he had 
acquired consummate skill, not only in the direction and 
pilotage but in the building and equipment of a fleet. 
Nor was he less skilled in the cares of civil administra- 
tion. It is to him that the Mauritius owes the first dawn 
of its present prosperity. In the words of an eye-witness : 

“ Whatever 1 have seen in that* island most usefully 

devised or most ably executed was the work of La 

* This was, I conceive, Don Pedro de Mascarenhas, the eighth 
Viceroy. Camoens has addressed to him some spirited lines (Lusiad, 
canto X. stanzas 55 — 57.), which, however, I can on .y admire through 
a translation. 
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Bourdonnais.” * Ever zealAus for his country’s welfare, 
he was yet incapable of pursuing it by any other means 
than those of honour and good faith. 

Dupleix ^as the son of a Farmer general, and the 
heir of a considerable fortune. From early youth he had 
been employed by the French East India Comf^any, and 
had gradually risen to the government of Pondicherry 
and of all the subordinate factories on th^^^ continent of 
Hindostan. During his whole career he had zealously* 
studied the interests of the Company, without'^ncglccting 
his own, and the abilities which ho had displayed were 
great and various. The calculations of commerce were 
not more habitual or more easy to him than the arma- 
ments of war or the wiles of diplomacy. With the idea 
of Indian sovereignty ever active in his mind, he had 
plunged theadlong into all the tangled and obscure in- 
trigues of the native Powers. Above all he caballed with 
the natiw^TABOB or deputed Prince of Arcot, or, as some- 
times*'calleV^ of ^hu Girnatic, (Arcot being the capital, and 
Garnatjc^he country,^ and with his superior the Sou- 
bahdar dr Viceroy of the Deccan, more frequently termed 
'theViZAM. Beguiled Ifjr a childish vanity, he was ongcr 
to asoume for himself, as tfiey did, the pompous titles of 
NABOB anU bahAuder, which, as he pretended, had been 
conferred upon him by the Court of Delhi. It would 
almost seem, moreover, as*' if in this intercourse or this 
imitation he had derived from the neighbouring Princes 
something of foeir usual duplicity and falsehood, tlieir 
jealousy and their revenge. His breach of faith on 
several occasions with his enemies is even less to be con- 
demned than his perfidy to some of his own countrymen 
and colleagues. But fortunate was’ it perhaps for the 
supremacy of England in the East, that two such great 
commanders as Dupleix and La Bourdonnais should by 
the fault of the first have become estranged from any 
efiective combination, and have turned their separate 
energies against each other. > 

On the declaration of war inT744 an English squadrqn 

* Bsmsrdin de St. Pierre (Pr^ambule ft Paul et Virginie). Ho 
adds, bitterly : ** Oh vous qui vous occupez da bonheur des hommes 

** a'e^ attendez point de recompenae pendant votre vie !*’ 
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under Commodore Barnet iiad been sent to the Indian 
seas. M. dS La Bourdonnais, on his part, exerting his 
scanty means with indefatigable perseverance, succeeded 
in fitting out nine ships, but nearly all leaky and un- 
sound, and he embarked upwards of 3,000 men, but of 
these these were 400 invalids and 700 Caifres or Lascars. 
On the 6th of July> New Style, 1746, the two fleets en> 
gaged near Fort St. David, but the battle began and 
•ended in a distaflt cannonade. Next morning the English 
stood out tb sea, while the French directed their course 
to Pondicherry. The object of La Bourdonnais was the 
capture of Madras, and he made a requisition on Dupleix 
for some stores and sixty pieces of artillery. But the 
jealous mind of Dupleix could ill brook contributing to 
his rival’s success, lie refused the stores, allowed only 
thirty cannon of inferior calibre, and sent on bo%rd water 
so bad as to produce a dysenteny in tiie fleet.* 

Not disheartened, however, *by these unexjj^'ited diffi- 
culties, La Bourdonnais* appeared ofif J^adras Septem- 
ber 1746, and proceeded to diseiibark his iflq|iey force. 
The city, though at this period ricl^and popblouf,V[|,£i ill- 
defended; one division* called “the Black Town,” 6nly* 
•overed by a common wall ; thg other, “ the White T<iiwn,” 
or Fort St. George, begirt with a rampart and® bastions, 
but these very slight and faulty in construction. There 
were but 300 Englishmen in tlie colony, and of them only 
200 were soldiers. Under such circumstances no eflective 
resistance could be expected ; nevertheless the garrison 
sustained a bombardment during lihree days, and obta&ed 
at last an honourable capitulation. It was agreed that 
the English should be prisoners of war upon parole, and 
that the town should remain in possession of the French 
until it should be ransomed. La Bourdonnais giving his 
promise that the ransom required should be fair and 

* Prom the commencement of hostilities in 1746 1 find a sure 
and faithful guide in Mr. Orme. (Iliitlory of Military TransactionJ^, • 
2 volumes, ed. 1803.) Mr. h^’s narrative is much less minute, but 
illUto in some measure fimm other materials, and with a diflereiic 
pflR of view. The Life of dive by Sir John Malcolm (3 vols. 
ed. 1836), though ill-digested, is fraught with many interesting facts 
and lett^ and the article upon it by Mr. Macaulay, (Edinbuigh 
Review, No, mtlii) is equally accurate and brilliant, 

U 4 
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moderate. The sum was fixed some time afterwards be- 
tween the French Commander and the English Council 
at 440,000/. On these terms the invaders marched in ; 
the keys wel-e delivered by the Governof at the gate, and 
the French colours were ^splayed from Fort St. George. 
La Bourdonnais had been the more readily i&duced to 
grant this capitulation since his instructions were per- 
emptory against his retaining any English^factory which 
he might succeed in seizing.* — Not a single Frenchman* 
had been killed during the siege, and only fbur or five 
English from the explosion of the bombs. 

There were two persons, however, even among liis own 
confederates, to whom the success of La Bourdonnais 
gave no pleasure ; the Nabob of Arcot and the Governor 
of Fqpdicherry. At the first news of the siege, this 
Nabob, ^nwar-ood-Deen by name, sent a letter to Du- 
plei^, vehemently complaining of the presumption of the 
French uhej^ttacking Madras without his permission as 
princO of tim sip-rpurAiing district. Dupleix pacified his 
ally withV)>*promise that the town, if taken, should be 
give^ u^ to Him, — a ipromise which, there is little risk 
•in ifdirming, Dupleix had never the slightest intention to 
fulfiV But Dupleix could npt restrain his own resentment 
when he*lieard«4hc terms of the capitulation. To his 
views of sovereignty in India it was essential that the 
English should be expelled the country, and Madras be 
either retained or razed to the ground. Accordingly, 
when La Bourdonnais again disembarked at Pondicherry, 
with the spoils of the conquered town, a long and fierce 
altercation arose between the rival chiefs. La Bourdon- 
nais urged, Madras* is my conquest, and I am bound in 
“ honour to keep the capitulation by which I^entered it.” 

— Dupleix answered, ** Madras once taken becomes a 
town within my sphere and under my jurisdiction, and 

“ can only be disposed of as my judgment may determine.” 

— “ You know the instructions which I have received 
“ from the King,” piirsued La Bourdonnais ; “ they pro- 
“ hibit me from retaining any^tonquest.” — “ You do | gt 

* ** n est expressement defendu an Sieur de la Bonrdonnai^e 
“ s'emparer d’aucun etablissement on comptoir des ennemis pour Id 
ebnaerver.*’ Signe Obry, comtroleus general. (Mill, vol. iii 
p. 61. ed. 1826.) 
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“ know the instructions w]|ich I have received from the 
“ Company,* retorted Dupleix ; “ they authorise me to 
“ keep Madras.” * • 

These differences -with Dupleix prevented La Bour 
donnais from pifrsuing, as he had designed, his expedi- 
tion agaiiist the other British settlements in India. A 
part of his fleet had been scattered and disabled by tht' 
Monsoon ; but on the other hand, he had been joined by 
•a squadron frmntFrancc, and, on the whole, his force was 
far superior to any that the English could at tliis time 
and in this quarter bring against him. All his proposals, 
however, for an union of counsels and resources were 
scornfully rejected by Dupleix, who had now no other 
object than to rid himself of an aspiring colleague. For 
this object he stooped at length to deliberate falsehood. 
He gave a solemn promise to fulfil the capitq^ation of 
Madras, on the faith of which La Bmirdonnais consented 
to re-embark, leaving a pai’t t)f his fleet w^\ Dupleix, 
and steering with the sest to Achecn^ in qufst oi^seme 
English ships. Not succeeding in*the search, returned 
to the Mauritius, and from thence^ to France, tSTin^wer 
for his Conduct. On hhi voyage 4iome he was take^ by • 
^le English, and conveyed to London, but was ther(^ re- 
ceived with respect, and dismissed on parole, l^t Paris, 
on the contrary, he found himself preceded by the per- 
fidious insinuations of his r4ral. He was thrown into 
the Bastille, his fortune plundered, his papers seized, and 
his will torn open ; himself secluded from his wife and 
children, and even debarred the hse of pen and ink for 
Ills defence. When, at length, after many months’ sus- 
pense, lie was examined before a Boyal Commission, ho 
lieard his services denied, his integrity questioned, and 
the decline of commerce resulting from the war urged as 
his reproach. ‘‘ Will you explain,” asked of him one of 
the East India Directors, “ how it happened that under 
“ your management your own private affairs have thriven 
“ so well, and those of the Company so ill ?” — “ Because,” 
answered La Bourdonnais, without hesitation, 1 ma- 

* I derive this Buimnary of the discussion or correspondence from 
the article Bni^xix in the Biographio Universclie — an aiticie 
written by the son of Lally, in part from MS. documonts. 
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" naged my own affairs acconding to my own judgment, 
** and I managed the Company’s accqi^ing^'to your in- 
“ structions!”* After many harass!^ inquiries, and 
•three years’^ detention, his innocence was publicly ac- 
knowledged ; but his long imprisonment had broken his 
health, or rather, perhaps, his heart; he lingered for 
some time in a painful illness, and in 1754 expired. The 
Government, wise and just too late, grante^ a pension to 
his widow. < , 

Only seven days after La Bourdonnais had iailed from 
Pondicherry, Dupleix, in utter defiance of his recent pro- 
mise, obtained a warrant from his Council annulling the 
capitulation of Madras. Thus, so far from restoring the 
city within a few weeks, on payment of the stipulated 
sum, ^he principal inhabitants were brought under a 
guard tc^ Pondicherry, and paraded in triumph through 
the ptreets. Such conduct had, at least, the advantage 
of absolviM them from fhe obligation of their previous 
parole, ana se^er^ 5f them, assuming Hindoo attire or 
other disggfses, made their way from Pondicherry to Fort 
St. Pavfd, the two si^ttlements being less than twenty 
•iniltfs asunder. Among those Who thus esca^ed^was 
youi\g Robert Clive, then ^ merchant’s clerk, afterwards 
a Gonquefbr anck'Statesman. 

It was not long ere some troops were sent out by Du- 
pleix (Dupleix himself waano warrior) for the reduction 
of Fort St. David; but the Nabob of Arcot, to whom 
the cession of Madras had been promised, being now dis- 
appointed in his hopes, *h.nd filled with resentment, joined 
his forces to the English, and the invaders were repulsed 
with loss. Not discouraged, Dupleix opened a new nego- 
tiation with the Nabob, who, on some fresh lures held 
out to him, consented to desert the English, and again 
embrace the French interest, with the usual fickleness of 
an Asiatic despot. Thus, in March 1747, Dupleix could 
under better auspices resume his expedition against Fort 
St. David, and his soldiers were advancing, as they 
thought, to a certain conquest, when a number of ships 
were descried in the offing as about to anchor in the 
roads, These were no sooner recognized as English than 

* Bemaidin de Si Pierre, (Eurres, vol. vi. p. od.^ 82 Q. 
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the French relinquished tlicir design, and hastened back 
to PondichAry. * 

The English fleet, thus opportune in its appearance, 
was commanded by Admiral Griflin, who bad been sent; 
from England with two men of war to strengthen the 
Bengal squadron. In the next ensuing months further 
reinforcements, both naval and military, were brought 
at different t^nes by Admiral Boscawen and Major Law- 
rence ; the fornier taking the chief command at sea, and 
the second on shore. So large was this accession of force 
as to turn at once, and heavily, the scale against the 
French, It became possible, nay, even, as it seemed, not 
diiRcult, to retaliate the loss of Madras by the capture of 
Pondicherry. With this view the English took the field 
in August 1748, having in readiness 2,700 European 
troops, 1,000 sailors, who had been taught tl^ manual 
exercise during the voyage, and 2,0#0 Sepoys in the ser- 
vice of the Company. At thii news of thi^ armament, 
the greatest, perhifps, from moderA I^urope yhich^ India 
had yet seen, the Nabob of Arcot hastened to^qjiange sides 
once more, and declare himself an^English lilly?^iojeven 
progiised the succour df 2,000 Iforse, .but only sent ^00^ 
C)uplcix, on his part, could i^^^uster 1,800 Europeani^ and 
3,000 Sepoys, but his dispositions werevby fai* the more 
skilful and able. Though accused of too much con- 
sidering his own safety, and* always keeping beyond the 
reach of shot *, he, at all events, knew how to in.spire his 
men with military ardour, while the English were dis-* 
piidted by the want of practicS in their commanders, 
wasted by sickness, and harassed by the rains, which had 
begun three weeks before the usual season. At length 
they found it necessary to raise the siege, after thirty-one 
days of open trenches, and the loss of 1,000 men. The 
French Governor, in his usual boastful strain, immedi- 
ately proclaimed his triumph by -letters to all the chief 
Soubflihdars of India, and even to the Great Mogul. 

* This was one of the accasations afterwards brought against 
Dupleix by the French East India Company. Dupleix does not 
seem to have denied the facts, but he pleaded qm k bruit ebs 
hrmes wmendait ms Ttfiexions et que k calme aeul cenvenait d sou 
genie J , {plill's Hist, vobiil p. 74.) 
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Such was the state of affairit in India whei) the tidinji^s 
came that a peace had been signed at Aix La Chapelle, 
and tliat a restitution of conquests had been stipulated. 
It became ndcessar)r for Dupleix to yiel(} Madras to the 
English, which he did with extreme reluctance, and after 
long delay. On this occasion of recovering Madras, the 
English also took possession of St. Thoind, which the 
natives had conquered from the Portuguese, but which 
of late “ seemed,” says Mr. Orme, “ to belong to nobody, 

“ for there were no officers, either civil or militsfry, acting 
“ with authority in the place.” ♦ 

The rival settlements of Pondicherry and Madras, 
though now debarred from any further direct hostility, 
were not long in assailing each other indirectly, as aux- 
iliariesK in the contests of the native Princes. A new 
scene was, rapidly opening to tlie ambition of Dupleix. 
The ,Nizam, or Vicef5y o^jthe Deccan under the Mogul, 
had lately ^^ed, and been succeeded by his son, Nazir 
Jung, *but (ne pf .his* grandsons,-* Mirzapha Jung, had 
claimed tlft^- vacant throne. At the same time, in the 
dcpendonC province ofrthe Carnatic, Chunda SahiJ;), son- 
in-laV of a former Nab&b, appeared as a compctitoi to 
the rciigning Prince, Anwar-iood-Deen. Tlicre seems the* 
less nccessCfty to \t»eigh the justice of these various claims, 
since it scarcely foiled an element in the consideration 
.of those who espoused thertf. Neither the French nor 
the English at this period had any object in such 
struggles beyond their own aggrandizement, and the hu- 
miliation of their rivals ; and, moreover, so loose and un- 
settled were then the politics of India, — ^with Ihe authority 
of the Great Mogul supreme in theory and null in fact, — 
that plausible arguments might have been found in favour 
of the worst pretensions. Dupleix eagerly seized the op- 
portunity to enhance his own importance, by establishing 
through his aid a Viceroy of the Deccan and a Nabob of 
the Carnatic. lie promised his support to the two pre- 
tenders, who had combined their interests and their 
armies, and w^ho were now reinforced with 2,000 Sepoys 
' and several hundred Europeans. Nor did they want 
skilful officers from Pondicherry; one, above all, the^ 


* Orme’s Disc., voL i. p. 131. 
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Marquis de Bussy, showed himself no less able in the 
field than i)upleix was council. In August 1749 a 
battle ensued beneath .the fort of Amboor, when tlie dis- 
cipline of the French auxiliaries turned, t)ie tide of 
victory, and when tlie veteran and subtle Nabob, An- 
war-oodaDcen, was slain. His capital, Arcot, and the 
greater part of his dominions, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. His son, Mahomed Ali, with tlio wreck of 
^ his army, fletf t|^ Trichinopoly, and endeavoured to main- 
tain himself, assuming the title of Nabob of Arcot, and 
acknowledged as such by the English ; but their zeal in 
Ills behalf was faint and languid, and, moreover, they 
were at this juncture entangled with some insignificant 
operations in I'anjore. Dupleix, on the contrary, was 
all activity and ardour. Even on learning that his con- 
federate, Mirzapha Jung, had sufiered a reverse •of for- 
tune, and was a prisoner in the cayjp of Nazif Jung, he 
did not slacken either in warfare or negotiation. When, 
at length, in December 1750, the army whicft he liai} set 
in motion came in sight of Nazir tfufig’st^yie Indian 
prince viewed its scanty numbers with scornf qfiUing out 
that it was only ‘‘the mad attemplTof a parcel of drdSiiken 
IiTuropeans ! ” But even before the '^trumpets sounded 
to battle Nazir Jung found* cause to jue th^ po^er of 
Dupleix. A conspiracy had been formed by the French 
among his own followers ; one of them aimed a carabine 
as Nazir Jung rode up on liis elephant, and tlie Indian * 
prince fell dead on the plain. His liead 'vjas then severed 
from his body, and carried on a pole before the tent of 
Mirzapha Jung, who, freed from his fetters, was by the 
whole united army — thus sudden are the turns of Ori- 
ental politics ! — hailed as the Nizam. 

■ The exultation of Dupleix knew no bounds. On the 
spot where Nazir Jung had fallen he began to build a 
town, with the pompous title of, Dupleix Fatihabad, — 
“ the City of the Victory of Dupleix,” — and in the midst 
of that town he laid the foundation of a stately pillar, 
whose four sides were to bear inscriptions, proclaiming 
in four different languages the triumph of his arms. 
With the same vain-glorious spirit he resolved to cele- 
brate, at the seat of his own government, the installation 
of the new Nizam. On the day of that ceremony he 
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might have passed for an Asiatic potentate, as he entered 
the town in the same palanquin with his ally, and in the 
garb of a Mahometan Omrah, with which the Prince 
himself hadr clothed him. He accepted, or assumed, the 
government, under the Mogul, of all ^e country along 
the eastern coast between the river Kistna and Gape 
Comorin ; a country little less in extent than France 
itself. A still higher honour, and still more important 
privilege, in the opinion of the natives, T7a% the leave he , 
obtained to carry, among his other trappings, tfie emblem 
of a tish.* No petition was granted by the Nizam unless 
signed by the hand of Dupleix ; no money was henceforth 
to be current in the Carnatic except from the mint of 
Pondicherry. Send me reinforcements,” wrote Bussy 
to his chief, “ and in one year more the Emperor shall 

tremble at the name of Dupleixl ’’f But the French 
Governof soon discctf'^ered^ that his own vanity had been 
a fatal bar in the way of his ambition. His rivals at 
Forf. St. 'G^rgo and Fort St. Da^id took an alarm at his 
lofty titles v^hich tibey might not have felt so soon at his 
extendedU power. How superior was their own conduct 
in prhdence ! how superior in success ! The EnJ^lish in 
India have continyedto call themselves traders long aften 
they^iad «bccom^ princes ; l)uplcix, on the contrary, had 
assumed the title of Prince while still, in truth, a trader. 

It appeared on this occasion, to the heads of the 
English factory, that, although the contest for the Deccan 
had been decided by the fall of Nazir Jung, they might 
still advantageously take part in the contest for the Car- 
natic. Accordingly they sent several hundred men under 
Captain Gingen to reinforce their confederate, Mahomed 
Ali ; but these troops were put to flight at Volcondah, 
and compelled to take shelter with Mahomdd Ali in his 
last stronghold of Trichinopoly. There he was soon be- 
sieged and closely pressed hj the army of Chunda Sahib 
and the auxiliaries of Dupleix. If the place should fall 
it was clear that the French would gain the mastery over 

* Orme’s Hist, voL i. p. 161. ** This distinction,” he adds, “ was 

never granted but to persons of the first note in the Empire.” — 
Bishop Heber says that it is considered even a badge of Royalty. 
Journal, October 28. 1824. 

t Article Ddfleix in the Biographie Universelle by Count de 
lAlly^ollendal. 
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all the provinces adjoining^ Fort St. George and Fort St- 
13avid, and* would at the first opportunity renew their 
attack upon those settlements. On the other hand, the 
English were at this time ill prepared fon any further 
active hostilitiesT; their only ofiicer of experience, Major 
Lawrenoe, had gone home, and the garrisons remaining for 
their own defence were extremely small. There seemed 
almost equal danger in remaining passive or in boldly 
» advancing. These doubts were solved, these perils over- 
come, by the energy of one man, — Robert Clive. 

The father of Clive was a gentleman of old family, but 
small estate, residing near Market-Drayton in Shropshire. 
There Robert, his eldest son, was born in 1725. From 
early childhood the boy showed a most daring and tur- 
bulent spirit. His uncle thus writes of him, even in his 
seventh year : I hope I have made a little further con- 

quest over Bob But 1^ fighting, to wfiich he is 

“out of measure addicted, ^ves his temper^ so hiuch 
“ fierceness and imperiousness that he fi% bus upon 
“ every trifling occasion ; for thi^ reaibn’I dfyvhat 1 can 
“ to suppress the hero.”* — The geople at •Drayton long 
renjpmbered how they «aw young Clive climb their ^ofty 
tftceple, and seated astride a spout near the top, -^how, 
on another occasion, he flun’^ himsdf \p.U) the guner to 
form a dam, and assist his playmates in flooding the cellar 
of a shopkeeper with whom^he had quarrelled. At va- 
rious schools to which he was afterwards sent he appears ' 
to have been idle and intractable. Evei^in after life he 
was never remarkable for scholarship ; and his friendly 
biographer admits, that, wide as was his influence over 
the native tribes of India, he was little, if at all, ac- 
quainted with their languages.! His father was soon. 
ofiPended at his waywardness and neglect of his studies, 
and, instead of a profession at home, obtained for him a 
writership in the East India Company’s service, and in 
the Presidency of Madras. Some years later, when the 
old gentleman was informed of his son’s successes and dis- 
tinctions, he used to exclaim, half in anger and half in 
pride, “ After all the booby lias sense ! ” 

* Letter, June 9. 1732. Malcolm’s Life of Clire, voL L p. 32. 

f Malcolm’s life, vol, ii. p. 178 
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Tlie feelings of Clive during his first years at Madras 
are described in his own letters. Thus he Wvrites to his 
cousin : “ I may safely say I have not enjoyed one happy 
‘‘ day since J left my native country. I am not acquainted 

with any one family in the place, and h^ve not assurance 

“ enough to introduce myself without being ast[ed 

“ Letters to friends were surely first invented for the 
“ comfort of such solitary wretches as myself.” * There 
is no doubt that the climate at Madras vna# unfavourable, 
to his health, and his duty at the desk ill-siA^ed to his 
temper. But worse than any other discomfort was his 
own constitutional and morbid melancholy, — a melan- 
(dioly which may yet be traced in the expression of his 
portraits, and which, afterwards heightened as it was by 
bodily disease and mental irritation, closed tlie career of 
this gfeat chief, by the act of his own hand, before he had 
attained Ylie ago oi fitly years. As a writer at Madras 
he twice one day snapped & pistol at his own head. Find- 
ing jt«miss4ire, he c^mly waited ^unti<l his room was en- 
tered by i\Tr ucqftaihtanee, whom he requested to fire the 
pistol 0 H\ df tlie window. The gentleman did so, and the 
pistoH went off. At thb( proof, that it had beeii^ri^htly 
loaded Clive sprapg up, with the exclamation, “ Surel 3 ( 
“ tlieh I Bffa resqrvcd for sbmething ! ” and relinquished 
his design. 

I have already found occ^ion to relate how Clive was 
led a prisoner from Fort St. George to Pondicherry, and 
liow he effected^iis escape from Pondicherry to Fort St. 
David. At this latter station his daring temper involved 
liiin in several disputes. Once he fought a duel with an 
officer whom ho had accused of cheating at cards. They 
^iiet without seconds ; Clive fired, and missed his an- 
tagonist, who immediately came close up to hihi, and held 
the pistol to his head, desiring him to recant the accusa- 
tion, and threatening .instant death as the alternative. 

“ Fire ! ” answered Clive, with an oath, “ I said you 
“ cheated ; I say so still, and I will never pay you ! ” 
— ^Awestruck at so much boldness, the officer flung away 
bis pistol, exclaiming that Clive was mad.j* 

* Letter, February 16. 1745. 

t This story is related in the biographichal sketch by Henry 
Beaufoy, Esq., M.F., drawn up from family papers and information, 
and djjra the former) is admitted by Sir John Malcolm. 
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From this time forward, however, the undaunted spirit 
of Clive foujid a nobler sctfpe against the public enemy. 
During the petty hostilities which ensued, — when the 
merchants’ clerks were almost compelled in ^self*defence 
to turn soldiers,^ — tlie name of Ensign or Lieutenant 
Clive is often, and always honourably, mentioned ; and 
during tlifi intervals of these hostilities he returned to his 
ledgers atid accounts. But on the emergency produced 
by the. success^s^of Dupleix, the siege of Trichinopoly, 
find the dep 9 ,rture of Major Lawrence, he accepted a 
Captain’s eSmmission, and bade adieu to trade. With no 
military education, with so little military experience, this 
young man of twenty-five shone forth, not only, as 
might have been foreseen, — a most courageous, but a moat 
skilful and accomplished commander ; — a commander, as 
Lord Chatham once exclaimed, whose resolution '^ould 
charm the King of Prussia, and whose presence of 
mind has astonished the Inc^s.” this crisis he 

discerned, that, although it was n<^ possible to ^ffprd 
relief to Trichinopoly, a* diversioi^mig4it«til]if>^ eifected 
by a well-timed surprise of Arcot, thus compeUiit^Chunda 
Sahib to.send a large d(;tachment^fPoin his army, fhe ^ 
headsi of the Presidency, on whom he strenuously urged * 
hfh views, not only approved the desigii,*but acc^te^the 
offer of his own services for its execution, ^ccoroingly, in 
August 1751, Captain Clive marched from Madras at the 
head of only 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans. Scanty as 
seems this force, it could only be formed by reducing the 
garrison at Fort St. David to IQP and tne garrison ot 
Madras to 50 men ; and of the eight officers under Clive, 
six had never before been in action, and four were mer- 
chants’ clerks, who, incited by his example, took up the 
sword, to follow him. A few days’ march brought the 
little band within ten miles of Arcot, and within sight of 
the outposts of the garrison. There a violent storm of 
thunder, Hghtning, and rain arose, through whicbi how- 

i 

* Lord Orfps^s Memoirs, voL ii. p. 276. In a speedi in the House 
of Commons (March SO. 1772) we find Clive disclaim all knowledge 
of trade, ** My ffiie has been militaiy and political 1 owe all I have 
** in the world to.my having been at the he^ of an anny, — and as to 
** cotton,— I'know no more about it than the Pope Kme !” (Pori. 
Hist. vqI. xvii, p. .a32.) 
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ever, Clive undauntedly pushed forward. Slight as seems 
this incident, it became attei^ded with important results, 
for tho garrison, apprised by their outposts of the be- 
haviour of the English, were seized with a superstitious 
panic, as though their opponents were in league with the 
Heavens, and they fled precipitately, not only from tho 
city, but from the citadel. Thus Olive, without having 
struck a blow, marched through the streets amidst a con- 
course of an hundred thousand spectators,^ and took quiet 
possession of the citadel or fort. In tlfkt stronghold the 
Arcot merchants had, for security, deposited dffects to the 
value of 50,000/., which Clive punctually restored to the 
owners ; and this politic act pf honesty conciliated many 
of the principal inhabitants to the English interest. 

Clive, learning that the fugitive garrison had been 
reinforced, and had taken post in the neighbourhood, 
made siveral sallies against them ; in the last he sur- 
prised them at nij^nt, ai^d scattered or put them to the 
swoi;^. ‘ his principal business was to prepare against 
the siege \^hicfr lie expected, by "collecting provisions and 
strengjtl^^^ipg works of the fort. As he had foretold, 
hi^' appearance at Arcot effected a diversion at Trichi- 
nopoly. Chuuda Sahib immediately detached 4^,000 men 
froiii hig army, VJio were joined by 2,000 natives frctoi 
Vellore, by 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, and by the 
remains of the fugitive garrison. Altogether, the force 
thus directed against Ai'cot exceeded 10,000 men, and 
was commanded by Eajah Sahib, a son of Chunda Sahib. 
The fort in which thg English were now besieged was, 
notwithstanding some hasty repairs, in great measure 
ruinous ; with the parapet low and slightly built, witli 
several of the towers decayed, with the ditch in some 
parts fordable, in others dry, and in some cl^oked up with 
fallen rubbish. But Clive undauntedly maintained, day 
after day, such feeble bulwarks against such overwlielming 
numbers. Nor did lie neglect, amidst other more sub- 
stantial means of defence, to play upon the fears and fan- 
cies of his superstitious enemy. Thus he raised on the 
top of his highest tower an enormous piece of ordnance, 
which he had found in the fort, and which, according to 
popular tradition, had been sent from Delhi in the reign 
of Aurungzebe, dragged along by a thousand yoke of oxen. 
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This cannon was useless for any real practical effect, but 
being clischa^ed once a day with great form and cere- 
mony, it struck, as we are told, no small alarm into llajab 
Sahib and his principal officers.* 

The exertions and the example of Clive liad inspired 
his little band with a spirit scarce inferior to his own. 

“ I have ft in my power,” writes Sir John Malcolm, “ from 
“ authority 1 cannot doubt, to add an anecdote to the ac- 
“ count of thip jielebrated siege. When provisions be- 
came so scarce that there was a fear that famine might 
“ compel tliTim to surrender, the Sepoys proposed to Clive 
“ to limit them to the water (or gruel) in which the rice 
“ was boiled. ‘ It is,* they said, ‘ sufficient for our sup- 
“ ‘port; the Europeans require the grain.’ — This fact 
“ is as honourable to Clive as to those under liis command, 

“ for the conduct of the native troops in India” (Sii^ohn 
might, perhaps, have said the same of any troops in any 
country,) “will always be foun<f to depend upon the eha- 
racter of the officcjrs under whom Jhey are onaployjd.” f 
After several weeks’* hqwcvar,#thqb^ besiegers, 

scanty and ill-served as was their artillery, hi|d^uqpeedcd 
in makiqg more than one practicabte breach in the v/^ls. 
Somoi succour to the garrison was attempted from Madras, * 
bht in vain. Another resouicc, howjL*^er, renj^aineft to 
Clive. He found means to despatch a meSfeenger througli 
the enemy’s lines to Morari Row, a Mahratta chieftain, 
who had received a subsidy tef assist Mahomed Ali, and 
who lay encamped with 6,000 men on the hills of Mysore. 
Hitherto, notwithstanding his subsidy, he tiad kept aloof 
from the contest. But the news how bravely Arcot was 
defended fixed his wavering mind. “ I never thought 
“ till now,” said he,‘“ that the English could fight. Since 
“ they can I will help them.” And accordingly he seij^t 
down a detachment of his troops from the hills. 

Rajah Sahib, when he learnt that the Mahrattas were 
approaching, perceived that he had no time to lose. He 
sent a fag of truce to the garrison, promising a large sum 

* Orme's Hist, vol. i. p. 191. See, in the Memoires du Baron de 
Tott, the coifliternation produced among the Turks by die discharge 
of another such enormous and useless piece of artillery at the Darda- 
nelles in 1770 (vol.il. p. 75. ed. 1785). 
t Life of Lord Clive, vol i. p. 96. 
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of money if Clive would surrender, and denouncing in- 
stant death if Clive awaited*' a storm ; butohc found his 
offers and his threats received with equal disdain. Ex- 
asperated af: the scornful answer, he made every prepara- 
tion for a desperate, attack on the morrow. It was the 
14th of November, the fiftieth day of the siegg, and the 
anniversary of the festival in commemoration of that 
martyr of early Islam, Hosein *, when, according to the 
creed of the Mahometans of India, any^ofie who falls in 
battle against unbelievers is wafted at oi^e into the 
iiighest region of Paradise. But, not solely trusting to 
the enthusiasm of the day. Rajah Sahib had recourse, 
moreover, to the excitement of bang, an intoxicating 
drug, with which he plentifully supplied his soldiers. 
Before daybreak they came on every side rushing furi- 
ously** up to the assault. Besides the breaches which they 
expected' to storm, ^hey Vuid hopes to break open the gates 
by brging forwards several elephants with plates of iron 
fixfd«to tl^r foreheads ; but the^huge animals, galled by* 
the Engljsh* mTfdldbtry,«aa of yore by the Roman javelins f, 
soon tJtvgiedf and trampled down the multitudes around 
^ thefii. Opposite one’^jf the breaches where the water of 
the ditch was (^eej)est another party of the encmj^ h^ 
lauiiched^a raft^ with sevehty men upon it, and began to 
cross. In this emergency Clive, observing that his gun- 
ners fired with bad aim, took himself the management of 
one of the field-pieces with so much effect that in three 
or four discharges he had upset the raft and drowned the 
men. Throughout the day his valour and his skill were 
<^ually conspicuous, and every assault of his opponents 
was repulsed with heavy loss. In the first part of the 
night their fire was renewed, but at two in the morning 
iUceased, and at the return of daylight it appeared that 
they had raised the siege, and were f^eady out of sight, 

* The fate of Hosein is doquently and pathetically told by Gibbon. 
^isL, vol. ix. p. 343 — 346. ed. 1820.) He adds in a note, the key 
to the excellence of his description : ** The pathetic almost always 
consists in the details of little circumstances.** 
f Elephant!, in quomxn tcigis infixa stetere pila, ut est genus 
anceps, in fngam versi etiam integros avertere . . . . £o magis 

mere in snos bdluae Elephanti quoqae duo in ipift portd 

conruerant.** (liv. Hist,, lib. xxvii. c. 14.) 
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leaving 400pnien dead upiin the ground, with all their 
ammunition and artillerj|r. 

Elated at this result of bis exertions, Clive was not 
slow in sallying iprth, and combining his liftle garrison 
with the detachment from Moi'ari How, and with some 
reinforceSients from Europe which had lately landed at 
Madras. Thus strengthened, he sought out Rajah Sahib, 
and gave him«battle near the town of Arnee. On this 
iDccasion he beheld for tlie first time in action, — ^happily 
for him, ranged on his own side, — the activity and bravery 
of the Mahrattas. ** They fight,” says an excellent his- 
torian, “ in a manner peculiar to thon^selves ; their cavalry 
** are armed with sabres, and every horseman is closely 
accoinpanied by a man on foot armed with a sword and 
a large club ; and some instead of a club carry ai short 
“ strong spear ; if a horse be killed, and the ridca» remains 
unhurt, he immediately begins to*act on fbot ; aryl if 
• ** the rider falls, an^ the horse escapes, he is ^mediately 
mounted, and pressed ^)n to the pnarge J)y ^ first ibot- 
man who can seize him.”* On the other haftdj Rajah 
Sahib, though the greater part o^ihis own*tro8p8 jvere 
dispersed, had been reinforced fl’om -Pondicherry ^ith* 
3*00 Europeans and nearly 3,000 Sepoys. The issue of 
the battle, however, was a complete vict^y to CJlive ; the 
enemy’s military chest, containing a hundred thousand 
rupees, fell into the hands of his Mahrattas ; and not less 
than 600 of the French Sepoys, dispirited by their failure, 
came over with their arms, and c^nsented*to serve in the 
English ranks. 

Clive next proceeded against the great pagoda, or 
Hindoo temple, of Conjeveram, into which the French 
had thrown a garrison. Their governor, who had lately 
surprised and taken two wounded English officers, sent 
Clive ^varning, that if the pagoda were attacked the 
prisoners should be exposed on the walls to the first fire 
of their countrymen. But a private note was added by 
the brave officers themselves, — their names deserve to 
be recorded; Lieutenants Revel and Glass, — entreating 
Clive to take no heed of their safety, and to do his duty 
at all risks. The barbarous threat was not^ however, 


* Ormc'fi Hist, vol. i. p. 198. 
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l)ut in execution, and Clive, entering thoy place, afiber 
three days’ cannonade, found the ^^rench garrison escaped 
by niglit, and the English officers unhurt. 

Notwithstanding tlicsu events, Rajah Sahib was not 
disheartened. In January 1752, finding that f^live had 
marched to Fort St. David, he suddenly collected a body 
of his own troops and of his French auxiliaries,' and 
pushed forwards to Madras. There was^,li#tie or no force 
to withstand him in the open field, and he ^aid waste,'' 
without resistance, the gardens and the country houses of 
the British merchants. Clive was recalled in haste from 
the south ; and at th§ village of Coverpauk he again en- 
countered Rajah Sahib; again with complete success. 
From the scene of action he marched back in triudiph to 
Fort St. David, passing on his way near the newly raised 
“ City oi^the Victorjr of Dupleix,” and the foundation of 
the pompous Pillar. By^a just requital, Clive directed 
that these E(onumentg of premature exultation should be 
razSd'to tht^graund. * 

At IJrjShinopoly the effect of Clive’s earliest successes 
had been to turn th^^iege into ^ languid blockade, and 
'with a little more energy on the part of the English*'gar- 
risoa it might no*dpubt haie been wholly raised ; but afl 
our leaders weref not Clives. The indecision and want of 
enterprise of Captain Gingen excited the murmurs even 
of his own soldiers, and ^et more of his auxiliaries. 
“ Surely,” cried one of the Mahrattas, “ these are not 
“ the same rate of lyen as those we saw fighting at 
“ Arcot ! ” 

Such being the state of affairs, the heads of the English 
Presidency resolved to send a new expedition to Tri- 
chinopoly under Clive’s command. At this period, how- 
ever, Major Lawrence returned from Europe. Many a 
junior officer, flushed with successes, such as Clive’s, 
might haveMisdained to serve under a senior. Many a 
senior officer, on the other hand, might have been jealous 
of such a junior. To the credit both of Clive and of Law- 
rence no such feelings appear to have sprung up betw^n 
them. Clive continued his strenuous exertions in the 


public cause ; and Lawrence, a good, though not a brilliant 
soldier, always readily employed and warmly acknow- 
led^^ the talents of his second in command. 
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The expedition to Trichinopoly, led by Lawrence and 
Clive, was crowned wit^L triumphant success, Lawrence 
adopted the daring proposal of Clive to divide, — at the 
risk of receivingi a separate attack, — the army into two 
division^ so as to surround the French. There arosr 
some difficulty from the strict rules of seniority in our 
service to give, as Lawrence desired, the command of one 
division to Cl#v^ who was the youngest Captain of his 
*force. his doubts were speedily solved by his auxi- 
liaries, the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, who declared that 
they would take no part in this enterprise unless it were 
directed by the defender of ArcotJ* In the result the 
French besiegers of Mahomed Ali were themselves be- 
sieged in the island of Seringham in the river Cavery, 
and were compelled to lay down their arms. Chunda 
Sahib himself surrendered to a native chief nflmcd Mo- 
iiackjee, who took an oath for hSs sa^^ty on his own snbro 
and poniard, — the most sacred of i|^l oaths iu an Indian 
soldier, — but who, nevertheless, •shortl^fcaftrfwards^put 
his prisoner to death. The Mahrattas,” say^^i^ Ornie, 
“ scarcely rkte the lif^ of a m^* at the value of»^ his 
tuAan.” ^ • 

The severed head of Chunfta Sahib, a man be- 

nevolence and humanity are acknowledged even by liis 
enemies, — was borne into the city of Trichinopoly, and 
into the presence of the Nab&b, Mahomed Ali, who now^ 
for the first time beheld the face of his rival. After ex- 
hibiting the gory trophy in triuiupli to his courtiers, it 
was by his directions tied to the neck of a camel, and 
carried five times round the walls of the city, attended by 
an hundred thousand spectators, and insulted by every 
form of outrage. — Such were the customs and the feelings 
from which India has been freed by the British dominion ! 

It might have been expected that such successes, — 
and, above all, the murder of one of the competitors, — 
would finally decide the conquest for the government of 
the Carnatic. But immediately after his victory Ma- 
homed AH had become involved in dissensions with his 
allies, the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, to whom he had 
promised, without ever really intending, the cession of 

* Orme's Hist., voL i. p. 220. Malcolm’s Life of Clive, voL L p.^1 10# 
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Trichuiopoly. These bickerings gave fresh Jife and spirit 
to Dupleix. Although he found his recent policy disap- 
proved by his employers in Eilropc, --although he re- 
ceived from them only reproofs instegid of supplies, — 
although the recruits sent out to him were, according to 
his own description, no other than boys, slfbe-blacks, 
“ and robbers,” * — he yet clung to his own schemes with 
unconquerable perseverance. He labourgd to train and 
discipline his recruits ; and, in the wan% of other funds; 
he advanced for the public service not less thkn 140,000/. 
of his own money. He hastened to acknowledge Rajah 
Sahib as Nabob of Arcot ; and on the incapacity of that 
competitor becoming' apparent, still not discouraged, he 
proclaipaci^ another chieftain in his place. Nor did he 
intermit the most ^tive negotiations with the Nizam. 
This w%^ no longer Mirzapha Jung, who had survived 
. his elevation only a<ew months, but his successor, Salabat 
. Jung, who had been elected mainly by the French in- 
flu6n6e,4ina gene^^aliy leaned to the French interest. At 
the Courtr«of this prince Dupleix had for some time past 
8tatipn*e& hii best offiaer, Bussy, whose abilities h§^d gained 
bhiid great weight, andlenabled tUe Nizam to prevaikover 
his f i^erous opponents. Had I only a second Bussy^” 
writes DUpleix,«‘‘l should long ago have put an end to 
“ the war in the Carnatic.” f It was with other and far 
inferior officers that Dupleix now resumed hostilities, — 
again attempted Arcot, and again besieged Trichinppoly. 
Notwithstanding all his exertions, the warfare proved 
weak and languid, an^ was for from enabling the French 
to recover their lost ground. 

Clive had for some time continued to distinjguish him- 
self in the desultory operations which folloY^sd "the sur- 
render of Seringham. He had reduced in succession the 
two important forts of Covelong and Chingleput But 
his heilth was beginning to fail beneath the burning sun 
of India ; his return to England had become essential to 
his recovery, and he embarked at Madras early in the 
year 1753, immediately after his marriage to Miss M^- 


* * " Enfans, decrotteura, at bandits ! ” Lettie k M. de Macbault, 
la is Octobre 1753. The English recniits in India were little better, 
f Lettre ^ M. de Machault, le lb Octobre 1753. 
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garct Maskjlyne. He foijnd himself received at home 
with well-earned approbation and rewards. The Court 
of Directors at one of thhir public dinners drank the health 
of the young Csfptain by the name of “ GenCiral Clive,” * 
and, not satisfied with this convivial compliment, voted 
him the^ift of a sword set with diamonds. It is greatly 
to the honour of Clive that he refused to accept this token 
of esteem, un^ss the same were bestowed on his old and 
• worthy commaSder, Major Lawrence, which was done 
accordingly. 

Far different were the feelings which the Directors of 
tlie French East India Company entertained towards 
Dupleix. They looked with slight interest on the struggles 
for the Carnatic, and thought the failure of their Divi- 
dends an unanswerable argument against the policy of 
tlieir Governor. A negotiation for the adjustqpient of all 
differences was carried on fo^ some time in Londop be- 
tween them and their English rivals. A^Jength they* 
determined to sen^ ow^r M. Goddliey, as tigtir COnftnis- 
sioner, to India, with full powers to conclude peace, and 
to supersede Dupleix. Godcheu landed af PmiSijJierry 
in Augult 1754, and Hastened t3 sign with the chi As of 
1:he English Presidency a provisional treaty, to con- 
firmed or annulled in Europe, according to Vhich the 
French party yielded nearly all the points at issue, and 
virtually acknowledged Mahomed All as Nabob of the . 
Carnatic. 

Dupleix, who looked on this pacifitfation with un- 
availing grief and anger, had, even before its final con- 
clusion, embarked for France. There he found neither 
reward for the services he had rendered nor even repay- 
ment for the sums he had advanced — Where was now 
that proud and wily Satrap, so lately bedecked with 
pompous .titles, and glittering with the gold of Trichi- 
nopoly or the diamonds of Gkdeonda? — Had any curious 
travellers at the time sought lui answer to that question 
they might have found the fallen statesman reduced, as 
i| told u^. by himself, to the most deplorable indigence,— 
compiling in some garret another fruitless Memorial, or * 
waiting for many a weary hour in some Under-Secre*- 

* Letter to Clive from his father, December 15. 176S. 
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tary*8 antechamber. For seve^ial years he pursued most 
unavailingly his claims and his complaints, uStil in 1763 
he expired, sick at heart and brokhn in fortunes, like bis 
rival and hisVictim, La Bourdonnais. ^ 
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INDIA. 

Within two years the health of Clive grew strong in his 
native air, and his spirit began to pine for active service. 
On the other hand, expcnence of his merits, and appre- 
hension of a war with France, rendered both the King’s 
Ministers and the East India Company eager to#employ 
him. From the former he received the raijt of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the army, from ^he latter the office of 
Cxovcrnor of For^. St. David. Landing at JBornbay witlf” 
some troops in Novenfber 1755,^1*0 Gpu^d ^cre Adlniral 
Watson and a British squadron. There was»flttle at that 
time qn the coast of Coroinandcd to dernana tli^ exer- 
tiofis of these two conimandcrs, %,nd they thought tfle op- 
* portunity tempting to reduce in con,^^ction a fwsnidable 
nest of pirates, about two degrees south 0f Buinfiay. These 
pirates had for above half a century formed a predatory 
state like Tunis or Algiers? holding 120 miles of coast,, 
and commanded by chiefs who always bore the name of 
Angria. Although their vessejs weref but small and 
sliglitly armed, the richest merchants in those seas had 
either to purchase their ])asHC5 or to fear their depreda- 
tions. One of their fortresses, Severndroog, had been 
taken by Commodore James several months before; it 
was against the other, Gheriah, that Clive and Watson 
now proceeded. The place was of great strength, built 
on a rocky headland almost surrounded by the sea ; but 
the pirates were struck with terror, and surrendered with 
little resistance. Their spoils, valued at 120,000/., were 
shared jas prize-money between the naval and military 
captors. * 

Having performed this service in February 1756, Clive 
pursued his voyage to Fort St. David, and took the charge 
of his government on the 20th of June, — the very day, 
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by a remarkable coincidence, ^hen the NaboJj of Bengal 
was storming Fort William. — In fact a crisis had now 
occurred on the shores of the Ilooghiy, threatening the 
utmost dangef, and cs.lliiig for the utinost^exertion. 

The Viceroys of Bibgal, like the Viceroys of the Dec- 
can, retained only a nominal dependence on thd Mogul 
Empire. From their capital, Moorshedabad, — “ a city,” 
says Clive, as extensive, populous, and ri<^ as the city 
“ of London,” — they sent forth absolute and uncontrolled * 
decrees over the wide provinces of Bengal, OHssa, and 
Bahar, ill disguised by the mockery of homage to that 
empty phantom “ the King of Kings” at Delhi.* The 
old Nabob, Aliverdi Khan, had died in April 1756, and 
been succeeded by his grandson, Surajah Dowlah, a youth 
only niaeteen years of age. Surnjah Dowlah combined 
in no small degree a ferocious temper with a feeble un- 
derstanding. l"he toi^ure ^f birds and beasts had been 

**The pastime ,^f his childhood, and the^ sufferings of his 
fclloi^-dreatil^s ].he sport df his riper years. His 

favourite ednpanions were buffoons and flatterers, with 
whom*he' &idufged in e^i’ery kind of debauchery, amongst 
others, the immoderate libe of ardent spirits. Towai'ds 
the Eisi^eans, and* tlie English especially, he looked with * 
ignoj-ant aiders! on, •and still more ignorant contempt. He 
was of'len heard to say tliat he did not believe there were 
10,000 men in all Europe.f • 

Differences were not slow to arise between such a prince 
as Surajah Dowlali and^his neighbours, the British in 
Bengal. One of his revenue officers had escaped from 
his custody with a large treasure, as was suspected, and 
had found a safe refuge at Calcutta. Moreover, the Pre- 
sidency of that place had begun to improve their fortifi- 
cations, from the prospect of another war with France. 
This greatly displeased the Nabob, and he was only the 
morp incensed at the explanation, which implied that 
these audacious strangers might presume to bring their 
hostilities into his dominions. Without further parley he 

• * Even at a later period, and a much lower pitch of degradation, 
the Mogul Conrt still retained the most pompons forms and titles. 
See in Bishop Heber’s Journal (December 31. 1824) the account of 
^ <^n presentation at Delhi 
f Orme’s Hist., voL il p. 120. 
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seized the British factory at Cossim-Bazar, the port of 
Moorshedsitad upon the river, and he retained the chiefs 
of that settlement as .his prisoners. The Presidency of 
Fort William were now thoroughly alarmed^ and hastened 
to make the m^st abject apologies, offering to accept any 
terms which Surajah Dowlah might be pleased to dic- 
tate. But Surajah Dowlah had heard much of the wcaltli 
at Calcutta ; that wealth he was determined to secure ; 
and he soon Appeared before the gates at the head of a 
numerous aimy. 

The defences of Calcutta, notwithstanding the wrath 
which they had stirred in the Nabob, were at this time 
slight and inconsiderable. For a garrison there were less 
than 200 Europeans, and scarcely more than 1,000 natives, 
hastily trained as militia, and armed with matchlocks. 
No example of spirit was set them by their chicks. On 
the contrary, the Governor, Mr. Drake,, and the com- 
manding ofHcer, Captain Mi2chin, being struck with 
disgraceful panic, •embarked in a ^oat, and ^scap^ ^down 
the Hooghly. Unde^ these circunistance^ a civilian, 
Mr. Holwell, though not the senior servaijl^oJ J;he Com- 
I»any, was by the general voice^cSlled to the direcliipn of 
^afntirs. At this time the Nabob’s artillery was already 
thundering at the walls, y6t undea»evcry dj^sJv%ntage 
Mr. Holwell protracted for two days fbnger the defence 
of the fort. When, at length, on the evening of the 20th 
of June, all resistance had ceased, the Nabob seated him- 
self in the great hall of the factory, and received the con- 
gratulations of his courtiers on his prowess. Soon after 
lie sent for Mr. Holwell, to whom he expressed much re- 
sentment at the presumption of the English in daring to 
defend their fort, and much dissatisfaction at his having 
found BO small a sum, — only 50,000 rupees, — in their 
treasury. On the whole, however, he seemed more gra- 
cious than his character gave reason to expect, and he 
promised, ** on the word of a soldier,” as he said, that the 
livCSB of his prisoners should be spared. 

Thus dismissed by the tyrant, and led back to the other 
captives, Mr. Holwell cheered them with the promise of^ 
their safety. We are told how, relieved from their ter- 
rors, and unconscious of their doom, they laughed and 
jested amongst themselves. But their joy and their jes'ting 
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were of short duration. They had been left at the dis- 
posal of tlie officers of the guafd, who deternpned to se- 
cure them for the night in the common dungeon of the 
fort, — a dungeon known to the English by the name of 
“ the Black Hole,” — its size only eighteoiu feet by four- 
teen ; its airholes only two small windows, and these 
overhung by a low veranda. Into this cell, — hitherto 
designed and employed for the confinement of some half 
dozen malefactors at a time, — was it ng^w resolved to 
thrust an hundred and forty>iive European men and * 
one Englishwoman, some of them suffering from recent 
wounds, and this in the night of the Indian summer-sol- 
stice, when the fiercest heat was raging ! Into this cell 
accordingly the unhappy prisoners, in spite of their ex- 
postulations, were driven at the point of the sabre, the 
last, from the tlirong and narrow space, being pressed in 
with considerable difficulty, and the doors being then by 
main force closed and •lock^l behind them. 

Of the dcJ^^ful night that succeeded narratives have 
been *gfven t^^or or the survivbrs, Mr. Ilolwell and 
Mr. Cookej-i^'The former, who even in this extremity was 
still inrsome degree obeyed as chief, placed himself at a 
window, called for silenSe, and appealed to one of the^ 
Nabohfa^fficors, an‘<>ld man^ who had shown more hu- 
manity thah the fbst, promising him a thousand rupees 
in the morning if he would find means to separate the 
prisoners into two chambers. • The old man went to try, 
but returned in a few minutes with the fatal sentence 
that no change feould bQ; made without orders from the 
Nabob, — that the Nabob was asleep, — and that no one 
dared to disturb him. 

Meanwhile within the dungeon the heat and stench had 
become intolerable. It was clear to the suffei'ers them- 
selves that, without a change, few, if any, amongst them 
would see the light of another day. Some attempted to 
burst open the door ; others, as unavailingly, again be- 
sought the soldiers to unclose it. As their dire thirst 
increased, amidst their struggles and their screams, 

“ Water ! Water ! ” became the general cry. Tha officer, 
No whose compassion Mr. Holwell had lately appealed, 
desired some skins of water to be brought to the window ; 
but they proved too large to pass through the iron bars, 
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and the sight of this relief, so near and yet withheld, 
served onlj^ to infuriate a^d well-nigh madden tlie miser- 
able captives; they begjan to fight and trample one another 
down, striving for a nearer place to the windows, and for 
a few drops ofnthe water. These dreadful conflicts, far 
from exciting the pity of the guards, rather ^loved their 
mirth ; '^and they held up lights to the bars, with fiendish 
glee, to discern the amusing sight more clearly. On the 
other hand, §GyeTsl of the English, frantic with pain, 
were now endeavouring by every term of insult anti 
invective *to provoke these soldiers to put an end to 
tlieir agony by firing into the dungeon. “ Some of our 
“ company,” says Mr. Cooke, “ expired very soon after 
“ being put in ; others grew mad, and having lost their 
“ senses, died in a high delirium.” At length, and by 
degrees, these various outcries sunk into silence; — but 
it was the silence of death. When the qiorrsng broke*, 
and the Nabob’s order came t<iunlobk the door, it b«camf^ 
necessary first to ^car a lane, by drawing oi^. the ^orpses, 
and piling them in hcftips on each 8ide> wbjfii, — walking 
one by one through the narrow outlet, — o^lFij 146 per- 
sons wjio had entered the cell tlfe evening before^ only 
twenty-three came forth ; the gTiastlie'st forms, says Mf. 
'’Orme, that were ever seen alive \ ^ 

It does not appear that Surajah Ddwlah fiad in any 
degree directed or intended the horrors of that night. 
But he made himself whsA might be termed in legal 
phrase an accessary after the fact. He expressed neither 
sympathy with those who had sivffcred nbr resentment at 
those who had wrought the inhuman outrage. When in 
the morning Mr. Holwell was by his orders again brought 
before him, — ^unable to stand, and propped up between 
two guards, — ^thc Nabob talked only of the great treasure 
whicli he was sure the English had buried, and threatened 
further injuries, unless it were revealed. Bui after suf- 
ferings like those of Mr. Holwell threats can no longer 
cause dismay. In Mr. Holweira own words : " Such 
“ intimations gave me no manner of concern, for at that 
“ junctiire I should have esteemed death the greatest ^ 
“ favour the tyrant could have bestowed upon mo.” — In ‘ 
his treatment of the dead, as of the living, the brutal 
temper of the tyrant was shown. The corpses drawn 
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il'om the Black Hole were rudely and promiscuously cast 
into a large trench dug without the castl%-wall. An 
Pjnglisbwoman, the only one of her sex among the suf- 
ferers^ and who, strange to add,, ^ad been found among 
the few survivors, was ^consigned to the Haram of the 
Nabob’s general, Meer JafUcr. The English of^ inferior 
rank were suffered to escape, but their property was 
plundered, and Mr. Holwell, with two other chief men, 
were sent as prisoners to Moorshedabad ;t there loaded 
with irons, lodged in a cow-house, and allowed only rice ' 
and water for their food, until, some time afterwards, 
their release was granted to the humane intercession of a 
native lady, the widow of Aliverdi Khan. 

At Calcutta meanwhile Surajali Dowlah was lending a 
ready ear to the praises of his courtiers, who assured him 
that hie reduction of the British settlement was the most 
heroic and. glorious achievement performed in India since 
the days of Tamerlan ft. Irtmcmory of the Divine blessing ^ 
*\for so ho deemed it) op his arms, he ordered that Calcutta 
should* Iheift^for^iYard bear the itame of Alinagore, — 

“ the Porf «of God.** Another edict declared that no 
Kngli^iman ^ould cv<!r again presume to set foot within 
the territory. Then, leaving a garrison of 3,000 mefiAin^ 
CalcuMtty^and levying large sums, by way of contribution, 
from the Dutch at Chinsura and the French at Chander- 
nagore, Surajali Dowlah returned in triumph to his 
<'apital. * 

It was not till the 16th of August that tidings of the 
events of Calcutta reach^^d Madras. Measures were then 
ill progress for sending a detachment into the Deccan, to 
counteract the influence of Bussy. But all other con- 
siderations were overborne by the cry for vengeance 
against Surajah Dowlah, and the necessity of an expe- 
dition to Bengal. It happened fortunately that Admiral 
Watson and his squadron had returned from the western 
coast} and were now at anchor in the roads. It happened 
also, from the projected march to the Deccan, that the 
land-forces were at this period combined, and ready for 
'action. Difficulties, however, immediately arose as to the 
*^bhicf command. Colonel Adlercron and Colonel (lately 
M^or) Lawrence might urge the claims of seniority, but 
the former had no experience of Indian warfare, and the 
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health of the latter was declining. Under these circum- 
stances Mr.«Orme, the historian, who was then a member 
of the Council at Madrits, had the honour of suggesting 
the name of Clive ; and Colonel Lawrence, uo less to hia 
credit, warmly Aipported the pro'posal. Adopting the^ " 
views, tfre Presidency summoned Clive front Fort St. 
David, and appointed him chief of the intended expedi- 
tion. Colonel Adlercron, much incensed, declared, in Iiis 
zeal for the pi#blic service, that unless the command were 
Vested in l^jlmself he would not allow the Royal Artillery 
or the King’s guns and stores to proceed ; and, though 
they were already on board, they were again disembarked 
by his orders. The young hero of Arcot, however, could 
still reckon on some of the best troops in the King’s 
service, — great part of the Thirty-ninth Foot. ^That 
gallant regiment, so conspicuous for many other services, 
— which for its brave deeds ^t Gijiraltar* hem's oij 
colours the Castle and the Key, montis insignia calpe, ^ 
— has no less nobly earped tiie lofl^^ title, a^ jfouiidef of 
our Eastern empire ; primus in iNhis.** ^ 

On the whole, the force en trustee^ to Clive«m9ifnted to 
900 Europeans, and 1,600 Sepoys^ The powers gralited. 
l^nlifrere to be in all military matters independent the 
Members of the Council of Cafeutta ; bh^his instructions 
were positive and peremptory, to return at all events and 
under any circumstances by, the month of April next, 
about which time a French expedition was expected on 
the coast of Coromandel. • 

The armament of Clive and W&tson, having been de- 
layed two months by quarrels at Madras, and two more 

* This regiment also distinguished itself in the campaigns of the 
Peninsula and South of France. At Hellette, writes the Duke of 
Wellington, “ two attacks of the enemy were most gallantly received 

** and repulsed by the 39th.” (To Karl Bathurst, February 9^. 1814. ) 
Even while these pages are passing through the press, this regiment has 
gained new and briUiant laurels on the field of Mahoraj-poor. Lord 
Ellen borough speaks of it as follows, in his General (Mere of Jan- 
uary 4. ] 844. Her Majesty’s 39tb Regiussnt had the peculiar for- 
“ tune of adding to the honour of having won at Massey the first 
** great battle which laid the foundation of the British empire in 
** the further honour of thus nobly conMibuUng to this, as it 
may be hoped, last and crowning victory by which that empire 
** has been secure£^ 
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by contrary winds at sea^ did not enter theHooghly until 
tlie middle of December. Atf.the Tillage oC^Fulta, near 
the mouth of the river, they found the fugitives from the 
British settjement, including the principal Members of 
the Council, who formed a Select Commiltee of direction. 
Having combined measures with them, Clive an^ Watson 
pushed forward against Calcutta. The scanty garrison 
left by Surajah Dowlah ventured to sully forth, under its 
commander, Monichund, but was easily, rriu ted with tlic 
loss of 150 men, Monichund himself receiving a sliot 
through his turban. Calcutta, after one or two random 
discharges from the wall, was quietly abandoned to the 
English, who thus on the 2d of January 1757 again be- 
came masters of the place. Nay, more, after this first 
success, Clive and Watson advanced against the town of 
Iloogiily, which they stormed and sacked with little loss. 
This wa^ tha first qpportunity of distinction to Captain 
Cooie, afterwards Sir Eyre. , 

Atethes^ tidings, Surajah Dowlah,. much irritated, but 
also in spme degtee alarmed, marched back from Moor- 
sbedabae^ the head of 40,000 men. By this time in- 
telligence had reached .,India of ihe Declaration of War 
between France ;and England, and the Nabob projIBsed 
to tlie 'French Chandernagore that they should join 
him with their whole force, amounting to several hundred 
Europeans. But the memory of their reverses on the 
coast of Coromandel was still present in their minds, and 
they not only ^ejected the Nabob's overture, but made an 
overture of their own to the English for a treaty of 
neutrality. Formerly, they said, war had been waged in 
India between France and England while the two countries 
were in peace at home. Why not now reverse the rule, 
and maintain quiet in Bengal, though hostilities might 
prevail elsewhere ? As, however, the French at Chan- 
dernagore did not, like the English at Calcutta, form a 
separate Presidency, but were dependent on the govern- 
ment of Pondicherry, they had not in truth the powers to 
conedude the treaty they proposed, and for this and other 
reasons it was finally rejected by the British chiefs.* 

* There is some contradiction between the several statements of 
this overture, but they are judiciously reconciled in a note to Mr. 
Thornton’s Histoiy of India, vd. I. p. 21 4. 
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During this time Surnjah Dowlah had advanced close 
upon Fort William, at th^ head of his large but ill-disci- 
plined ana irregular arnij. Clive, considering the dis- 
parity of numbers, resolved to surprise the enemy in a 
night attack. Recording to Ids own account, “ about 
“ three o’clock in the morning 1 marched out with nearly 
“ my ^hole force ; about six we entered tlie enemy’s 
camp in a thick fog, and crossed it in about two hours, 

** with cons^erablc execution. Had the fog cleared up, 

* “as it usually docs about eight o’clock, when we were 
“ entire Aasters of the camp without the ditch, the action 
“ must have been decisive ; instead of which it tliickcncd, 

“ and occasioned our mistaking the way.” * It may be 
added from other reports, that the loss of the English in 
the action which ensued was no less than 100 Sepoys and 
120 Europeans, a great proportion of their little arm}'. 
Yet if the object of Clive had been mainly t <4 show the 
superiority of the European^ in Warfare* and to strike 
^ terror into the inpid of the Nabob, that object was fullj^ 
attained. Surajah Dcmlah passgcT frgn^ an jgnor Aif con - 
tempt of the English to a kind of timid awe f ^nd thougli 
the lattjpr feeling in his mind provtid as ev'SSesccnUas the 
foffner, it strongly inclined him* at tlie time to peace on 
*terms most favourable to li«s oppoi^f^hts. He «g«eed to 
grant them the confirmation of their pfcvious^privilcgeh, 
— the right to fortify Calcutta in any manner they pleased, 
— the exemptibn of all inefehandise under their passes 
from fees and tolls, — and the restoration of or com- 
pensation for all such of their j)lundei^d effects as had 
been carried to the Nabob’s account. Three days after 
a peace had been signed on these conditions the new-born 
friendship of the Nabob for the English, joined to some 
fear of a northward invasion from the Afifghans, led him 
80 far as to propose another article, for an intimate al- 
liance, offensive and defensive. It seemed ignominious, _ 
and a stain on our national honour, to conclude such a 
treaty, or indeed any treaty, with the author of the 
atrocities of the Black Hole, while those atrocities re- 
mained « without the slightest satisfaction, requital, or 
apology. But, as Clive had previously complained, the* 

* Letter to the Secret Committee, Februaiy 22. 1757. 
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gentlemen at Calcutta were then callous to every feeling 
but that of their own losses. Believe Tae/*^mys Clive, 
they are bad subjects, and rot^n at heart. . . The 

riches of Peru and Mexico should not induce me to live 
among them.” * — Nevertheless it mu£t be observed, 
that, whati^ver may have been Clive's feelings ^on this 
occasion, he showed himself to the full as eager and for- 
ward as any of the merchants in pressing the conclusion 
of the treaty of alliance. Among the ^hoefs none but 
Admiral Watson opposed it, and it was signed. and rati- 
fied on the 12th of February, the same day tnat it was 
offered. 

This new and strange alliance seemed to the English 
at Calcutta to ailbrd them a most favourable opportunity 
for assailing their rivals at Chandernagore. Clive wrote 
to the ^Nabob applying for permission, and received an 
evasive answer, which he thought fit to construe as as- 
sent. ' Operations were immediately commenced; Clive j 
dire<;tiyg them by land, and Watson by water. To the 
latter especirily ^igh praise is due. “ Even at the pre-„ 
“ sent dsy "'pays Sir John Malcolm, “ when the naviga- 
** tioig^of the river is so^much better known, the •success 
“ with which the largest vessels of this fleet were nftvi-, 
** gat^' tbphandernagore, afid laid alongside the batteries 
“ of that settlement, is a subject of wonder.” The 
French made a gallant resistance, but yere soon over- 
powered, and compelled to surrender the settlement, on 
which occasion^ above 400 European soldiers became 
prisoners of war. • 

The Nabob, who by this time had gone back to his 
capital, was most highly exasperated on learning the at- 
ta^ upon Chandernagore, which he had never really 
inftnded to allow. It produced another complete revolu- 
tion in his sentiments. His former hatred against the 
. English returned, but not his former contempt. On the 
contrary, he now felt the necessity of strengthening him- 
self by foreign alliances against them, and with that 
view he entered into correspondence with M, de Bussy 
, it the Deccan. His letters pressed that officer to march 

* Letter to the Governor of Madras, January 8. 1757. 
t Life of dive^ vol. i. p. 192, 
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to his assistance against «the Englishman, Sa but Jung, 
“ The faring in war,” — a well-earned title, by which 
Clive is to this day known among the natives of India. 
“ These disturbers of my country,” writes liis Highness, 
the .4dmiral and Sabut J^g, — wliom mnf ill fortune 
attend! — without any rdpon whatever are warring 
“ against tlie Governor of Chandernagore. I, who in all 
** things seek (he good of mankind, assist him in every 
“respect^....! hope in God these English will be 

“ punished Be confident ; look on my forces as your 

“ own.” — Copjes of these letters fell into the hands of 
tlie English, and left them no doubt as to the hostile de- 
signs of the Nabob. In the same spirit, Surajah Dowlah 
conferred secretly and more than once with M. Law, the 
chief of the French factory at Cossim-Bazar. Tlfis Law, 
a nephew of the Mississippi projector, ,had^ under his 
^ command a force, partly his X)wn and partly of fugitive 
from Chandernagore, amounting tg nearly ^fX) Eiyojpeans 
and Sepoys. It was now demanded^ by tbS English, in 
conformity with the treaty of alliance^tfij^t^ Surajah 
Dowlah should disiiyss tliis smfLll force from Ids do- 
^mifiioDs. On the other hand. Law warned the Nabdb 
of the plots and conspiradcs alre^iay rife hia own 
Court, and urged him to declare baldly and at once 
against the English. The Nabob, as usual with weak 
minds, adopted a middle cofirse. Ho pretended to banish 
Law from the province as far as Patna, but continued to 
supply him secretly with moneys and s£d, on his taking 
leave, that if there should happen any thing new, lie 
would send for him again. — “ fciend for me again ! ” re- 
plied the resolute Frenchman. ** Be assured, my Lord 
“Nabob, that this is the last time we shall ever 'see 
“ each other ; remember my words ; we shall never meet 
“ again.” 

At this time the English Besident at the Court of 
Moorshedabad was Mr, Watts, lately chief of the factory 
at Gossim-Bazar, and selected for his new office at the 
Nabobs own request. From the information he supplied^ 
Clive reports as follows ; “ One day the Nabob tears my 
“ letters, and turns out our vakeel (envoy), and orders 
“ his army to march ; the next countermands it ; sends 
“ for tlie Vakeel, and begs his pardon for what he has 
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“ done. Twice a week he threatens to impale Watts ! 
“ In short he is a compound of every thing that is bad. 

It is almost disagreeable circumstance to find that 
the troubles are likely to commence ^again, but the 
opinion hsTe (at Calcutt^ is universal, that there can 
be neither peace nor tradir without a change of govern- 
“ meiit.” * 

With this conviction strongly rooted ic fiis mind, and 
the danger to Bengal full before his eyes, the bold spirit 
of Clive determined to set aside of his own authority the 
instructions commanding his immediate return to Madras. 
He entered eagerly into the conspiracy forming at Moor- 
shedabad to depose Surajah Dowlah, and to place on the 
tliroue the General of the forces, Meer Jaifier. It may 
readily 'be supposed that in these negotiations Meer Jaffier 
was liberal, nay lavish, in. his promises of compensation 
tlih Company, and rewards to their soldiers. Still \ 
iiiorCf e^scntjal was tin engagement into which he en- 
tered, that,/j]9 th(^ a*][)pro&ch of an English force, he would 
join thekota^'/lard wijbh a large body of his troops. It 
was t!ife energy of Clives which formed the soul^of the 
whole design — which upheld the faltering courage of*thei 
C'onspfPktw at I^oM'shedabkd, and fixed the doubtful 
judgment of the Committee (or Council) at Calcutta. 
Thus he writes to Mr. Watt^; “ Tell Meer Jaifier to fear 
nothing, and that I will join him with 5,000 men who 
*■ never turned Jheir backs.” f Yet it seems difficult to 
believe that Clive could really expect, at tliat juncture, 
to muster much more than half the numbers that he 
named. 

In these negotiations between^ the native conspirators 
and the English chiefs, the principal agent next to Mr. 
Watts was a wealthy Hindoo merchant of the name of 
Omichund. A long previous residence at Calcutta had 
made him well acquainted with English forms and man- 
ners, while it had lost him none of the craft and subtlety 
that seemed almost the birthright of a Bengalee. Aft 
c the time for action drew near, he began to fed, not 
scruples at the treacheiy, — not even apprehensions as to 

* Letter to the Governor of Madras, April 30. 1757. 

, t Letter to Mr. Watts, May 2. 1757. 
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the Bucces^ — but doubts whether his own interests had 
been suilicientlj secured. * He went to Mr. Watts, and 
threatened to disclose *the whole conspiracy to Surajah 
Dowlah unless ;t were stipulated that he should receive 
thirty lacs of rupees, or 300,000/., as a reward for iiis 
service^ — which stipulation insisted on sdSing added 
as an article in the treaty pending between Mecr Jaflier 
and the English. Mr. Watts, in great alarm for his own 

• life, soothed Omichund with general assurances, while he 
referred tffc question as speedily as possible to the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee at Calcutta. There was 
little disposition on the paii; of these gentlemen to con- 
cede the grasping demands of the Hindoo. Meer Jaflier, 
it is true, had promised a donative of forty or fifty lacs 
in case of his success ; but these the Committee dasigned 
partly for the army and navy, and partly for tjicmselves. 
Though often at variance with eftch otRer, they.were 

* never found to dipgree when their own profit was aT^ 

stake. Thus, one* of the Membpft, Beeher, lining 

move.d, “ That as they, the Committee, ha3»Set the rrm- 
“ chine^n motion, it was reasonable and pffipe? they 

sliK)uld be considered,” — or, fh other words, shsA-e in 
^he spoils, the Resolution w^ carried with entliuttfastic 
unanimity.* • • 

Under these circumstances the Committee were equally 
unwilling to grant and afraid to refuse the exorbitant 
claim of Omichund. But an expedient was suggested by 
Clive. Two treaties were drawij up ; tile one on white 
paper, intended to be real and valid, and containing no 
reference to Omichund, the other on red paper, with a 
Stipulation in his favour, but designed as fictitious, and 
merely with the object to deceive him. The Members of 
the Committee, like Clive, put their names without hesi- 
tation to both treaties ; but Admiral Watson, with higher 
spirit, would only sign the real one. It was foreseen that 
the omission of such n name would rouse the suspicion of 
Omichund, and in this emergency Clive directed another 
person tp counterfeit the Admiral’s signature. 

For his share in these transactions Clive was many* 
years afterwards taunted to his face in the House of 


* Malcolm^s Life of Clive, vol. L p. 253. 
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Commons. Unable to deny he endeavoured to defend his 
conduit. “ It was,” he aaid,* a matter of true policy 
and of justice to deceive so great a villain as Omi-' 
“ chund.” * • The villany of Omichund, however, appears 
mainly this, — ihat for the treachery w^hich the English 
encouraged and abetted he claimed a larger re^rd than 
the English were willing to pay. But even admitting 4o 
the fullest extent the guilt of the Hindoo j,ntriguer, this 
does not suffice to vindicate the British chief ; this does* 
not prove that it was justifiable, as he alleges, *'to deceive 
the deceiver, and to foil an Asiatic by his own Asiatic 
arts. Such expedients as fictitious treaties and coun- 
terfjsited signatures are not, as 1 conceive, to 12^ cleared 
1)y any refinements of ingenuity, or any considerations of 
state advantage and they must for ever remain a blot 
on the brijliant laurels of Clive. 

Oipichund Ifaving thus been successfully imposed upon, 
•and the conspiracy being "now sufficien tly matured, Mr. 
Watts teadenfiis es<j^pff {rom Moorohedabad, and Clive set 
his army k)t*mouon from Calcutta. He liad under his 
commjintl^O^d men, dl excellent troops, and oqe third 
Eurdjpeans. The terror 6f Surajah*l)ow}ah was iiicreused 
by a iifmghty lettol* from CUve, alleging the Nabob’s in* 
fraction cfi* the recent alliance, and his new designs 
against the English. Much perturbed, the Nabob, how- 
ever, proceeded to assemble near the village of Plassey 

c 

* Speech, May 19. 1773. * PurL Hist., vol. xvU. p.876. 
t See the elaborate defence of Sir John Malcolm in the sixth chap- 
ter of his Life of Clive. He argues, that Admiral Watson knew and 
permitted the signature of ^his name by another hand.v But in the 
first place, and primd /acie, it appears utterly incredible that any 
man refusing on conscientious grounds his signature to a delusive 
treaty would give his consent to the counterfeiting of that signature. 
Secondly, I observe, that no such apology is ventured upon by the 
contemporaiy historian, Mr. Orme, notwithstanding his personal 
friendship for Clive (Hist. .vol. ii. p. 155.). Thirdly, I find that the 
, expressions ascribed to Watson by Mr. Cooke, the Secretair to 
^Government, are merely as follows : ** The Admi^ said had not 
signed it, but left them to do as they pleased,” — expresnons 
whic^ I think, can imply no more than that the other parties might 
proceed or not, as they could or would, in their own course of policy, 
without him. Watson died of jungle-fever only a few we^s after 
these events. 
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his whde force amounting to 15,000 cavalry, and 35,000 
foot. Nor Vas it merely i!h numbers of men that he sur- 
passed the English ; while Clive brought only eight field 
pieces and two^ howitzers, Surajah Dowlak had above 
forty pieces of cannon of the^ largest size, each^rawn by 
forty 01 ^ fifty yoke of white oxen, and each iiWth an ele- 
phant behind, trained to assist in pushing it over difficult 
ground. Forty Frenchmen in the Nabob's pay directed 
• some smaller *^ns. The greater part of the foot were 
armed wiMi matchlocks, the rest with various weapons, 
— pikes, swords, arrows, and even rockets. The cavalry, 
both men and horses, were drawn from the northern dis- 
tricts of India, and, to the eye at least, appeared more 
formidable than 'those encountered by Clive in the wars 
of the Carnatic. But in truth these numbers w«re an 
army only in^namc and outward show ; not cjieered by 
military spirit, nor jealous of nulitaiy repufation ; wi|h no 
confidence in themselves, an^ no attacbmept to tlieiF* 
leader. * ^ 

The Nabob, distrustful of Meer Jaffier, fiad before he 
left the capital exacted from him an oath dt'Tfidtllt}^ upon 
the J^oran. Either a Vcspect fcf/ this* oath, or, wTlkt is 
far more probable, a doubt §.a to the* issue of«thf^war, 
seemed to weigh witli Meer Jaffier ; *hei did n5t perform 
liis engagement to the English, of joining them with his 
division at the appointed plate of meeting, but kept aloof, 
sending them only evasive answers or general assurances. 
When, therefore, the FJpglish army came within one 
march of the Nabob’s at Plassey, — with the wide stream 
of the Hooghly flowing between them, — can we wonder 
if doubts assailed even the resolute spirit of Clive, how 
far relying on the slippery faith of the Hindoo conspira- 
tor, or on his own brave but scanty force, he might ven- 
ture to pass the river, and bring the enemy to battle ? 
He well knew, as he said himself, that “ if a defeat en- 
“ sued not one man would have returned to tell it.” 
Under these circumstances he assembled a Council of 
War. S^ixteen years afterwards he observed that this 
was the only Council of War which he had ever held, ^ 
and that if he had abided by its decision it would have 
been the ruift of the East India Company. But these 
words, if taken alone, would not convey an accurate im* 
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pression of what passed. Having called t^ether hia 
officers, to the number of twchty, he propos^ to them 
the question, whether it would prudent, without as- 
sistance, to Attack the Nabob, or whetlmr they should 
wait until mined by some native force. Contrary to the 
usual fornT in Councils of War, beginning i/^th the 
youngest Member, Clive gave his own opinion first, and 
that opinion was, not to venture. Twelve officers concurred 
with their chief ; seven others, among i^hom was Major . 
Eyre Coote, voted for immediate action. ThRs a large 
majority approved the judgment of Clive ; but his own 
doubts returned more forcibly than ever, and he began to 
feel that not only honoqr but safety pointed forwards. It 
was said at the time that his purpose had been changed 
by one^hour of tranquil meditation under the shade of 
some trees ; but Clive himself declared in his Evidence 
w England, that aft(^ thejCouncil he had taken about 
^ twenty-four hours’ mature consideration.” Be this as it 
may,* lie cad\p fo|tk fill^ resolvedp to put every thing to 
the hazard.*"* The troops were led across the river ; they 
acco^pirs!ied**Tn eight* hours a toilsome march of fifteen 
milesj and at one o’clock in the ifiorning of the. megior- 
able i3d<of June, 1757, theyrreached the mangoe-grove of 
Flassey. ^The nangling sounds of drums, clarions, and 
cymbals, — the usual tokens of a night-watch in an In- 
dian army, — convinced them that they were now within 
a mile of the Nabob's camp. For the remainder of that 
night Clive tooK up his ^quarters in a small hunting-house 
belonging to the Nabob, but could not sleep ; while his 
soldiers, less concerned than their General, stretched 
themselves to rest beneath the adjoining trees.* 

At sunrise Clive ascended the roof of the hunting- 
house, and surveyed with a steadfast eye the rich array 
and the spreading numbers of his enemy. He saw them 
advance from several sides, as if to enclose him, but they 
halted at some distance, and began a cannonade, which 

* The proceedings of the Council of War, and the march of Clive, 
are in some points of less importance, differently told fy different 
writers. These points are clearly drawn out and well discussed by 

Mr. Thornton in two notea ( Hist, of India, vol. I p. 235. and 237.) 
Sir John Malcolm adopts two conflicting statements without explan- 
ation or remark. (Life of Clive, vol. i. p. 161. and 16A) 
r 
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was returned by the English, and which continued during 
several hours. It wns fouftd that the cumbrous ordnan<'e 
of the Indians did far less execution than the light held- 
picces of Clive.. So careless, besides, were the former 
troops in carrying or handling ammunition, that several 
explosions were observed in their own ranl£, and that 
about noon a passing shower damaged a great part of their 
])Owder, and compelled them to slacken their fire. At 
* nearly the same time one of their most trusted leaders 
fell, and ohc of their divisions consequently showed some 
symptoms of disorder. This news came to the Nabob, 
who had remained in Lis tent beyond the reach of danger, 
surrounded by officers, one half of whom were parties to 
the conspiracy against him. He now received the per- 
fidious or timid counsel, — to which his own fears readily 
responded^ — of commanding a retreat towards lys capital ; 
the order was issued, and th^ arm^ began to fall back. 
At such favourablq indications, a charge upon the enem^ 
was begun, without orders, by, ^orngSriies* under 
Major Kilpatrick and soon afterwards wa^^fenewed by 
Clive, at the head of his whole line? They^t with faint 
resistance, except from the galhffit little band of Fr?ncli^ 
fnen ; drove the enemy fronuthc advanced position^ and 
became possessed of some rising groun(k near fn angle of 
the Indian camp. Meer Jaffier, on his part, seeing to 
Avhich side the fortune of tlifc day was tending, drew off 
his body of troops. Before five o’clock the victory of 
Clive was not only certain but coyiplete. * It had cost him 
no more than twenty-two soldiers slain and fifty wounded, 
while the loss of the vanquished also did not exceed fiOO 
men ; but they were pursued for six miles, scattering in 
every direction, and leaving behind all their artillery and 
baggage. 

The field of Plassey, — on which with such slender loss 
the fate, not only of Bengal, but of India, was in truth 
decided, — continued for many years an object of interest 


* ** Colonel Clive chanced at this time to be lying down in the * 

** hunting-house. Some say he was asleep, which is not improbable, 

** considering how little rest he had had for so' many hours before ; 

** but this is no imputation either against his courage or conduct.” 
(Orme*B Hist. voL ii. p. 176.) 
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and cariosity to the passing stranger. It was visited, 
amongst several other British officers, by the *Duke of 
Wellington, whom 1 have heard describe it; but more 
recently it has become difficult, nay, almost impossible, 
to trace tlm scene of this great achievement. The river 
has here entirely, changed its course, and encroached 
upon the plain ; the Nabob’s hunting-house, once the 
abode of Clive, has crumbled away, and Qven the cele- 
brated mangoe-grove is no longer to be found.* ' 

Of this battle it may be said, that it was gained against 
a disparity of force nearly such as the Spaniards en- 
countered in Mexico and Pern. But there is a diffierence 
highly honourable to the English. The natives of Mexico 
and Peru were wholly ignorant of gunpowder, and viewed 
the Spaniards with their fire-arms as demi-gods, wield- 
ing the lightning and thunder of the Heavens. The 
natives of India, on*the Contrary, were well acquainted 
with the natives of Europe ; they looked on them with no 
supcrs);itioi^^aw^.;«ana,u however 'unskilful in the use of 
artillery^ th^jwere at least not surprised at its effects. — 
Fromcthc day of Plass6y dates our supremacy abore them. 
From that day they begkn to feel that none of the things 
on Av^ick? they had jheretofove relied, — not their tenfold 
or twenty fold numbers, — their blaze of rockets, — the 
long array of their elephants, — the massy weight of their 
ordnance, — their subterfuges and tlieir wiles, — would 
enable them to stand firm against the energy and dis- 
cipline of the i^and-st];angers. They began to feel that 
even their own strength w'ould become an instrument to 
their subjugation ; that even their own countrymen, when, 
under the name of Sepoys, trained in European discipline, 
and animated by European spirit, had been ^lit Plassey, 
and would be again, the mainstay and right arm of the 
British power. From that day the British flag in Hin- 
dostan has never (*and the Hindoos know it) been unfurletl 
in vain ; its very sight has more than once awed, without 
a blow, aggressors to submission, and ever inspired with 
undoubting confidence those who are ranged beneath it, 
and caft claim it for their own. That feeling, now pre- 
valent through the East, has in our day been forcibly 


* Hiuiiiltott*8 East Lidia Gazetteer, article FLA8SEY|^ed. 1828. 
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described by one of our naval officers, wlien beset with 
his boat’s c«ew in a great ^ity of China. — “I found,” he 
writes, in words whose, truth and earnestness arc nearly 
akin, and perhaps superior, to eloquence, “ tlmt the top- 
mast of the flag-staff had been struck since the exe- 
cutioi^ but I immediately desired that the b^t’s ensign 
should be taken up, and made fast to the lower mast- 
head, for I well knew, my Lord, that there is a sense 
“ of support ia the sight of that honoured flag, fly where 
it will, 4»<at none can feel but men who look upon it in 
“ some such dismal strait jis our’s.” * 

On the morning ai'ter the battle Mcer Jaffier appeared 
at the English camp, far from confident of a good re- 
ception since his recent conduct. As he alighted from 
his elephant the guard drew out, and rested their arms to 
do him honour ; but Meer Jaffier, not knowing tllb drift 
of this compliment, started back in^ great ^laim. Clive, 
however, speedily came forwaSd, embraced his trembling; 
friend, and hailed* him Nabob o& Bengal, » Oris^,„ and 
Bahar. It was agreedf between themp t^at i^ecr Jaffier 
should immediately push forward with to 

Moorshedabad, and that Clive ^nd his English s^^ould 
tblldW more at leisure. But they neijther expected not 
found the slightest further resistance* ' 

Even before the day of Plassey was* decided Surajah 
Dowlah had mounted a camel, and igTioininiously fled 
from the fluid. He scarcity rested until he reached 
Moorshedabad. There he heard his cojj|ncillorB advise, 
— some, surrender to the English, — others, perseverance 
in the war, — others, again, a prolongation of his flight. 
To his own cowardly temper this hist advice was by far 
the must congenial. In the evening he assumed a mean 
dress for a disguise, let himself down from a by-window 
of his palace, and embarked in a small boat, with the 
most precious of his jewels, and thefavourite of his 
women. His design was to ascend th^^anges as far as 
Patna, and throw himself upon the protection of Law’s 
detachment. Already had he reached the point where 
the blue*hilb of Rajmahal, — the first outposts^ of the 

* St 

* Captain Elliot to Lord Palmerston, March 30. 1839. Foriia- 
nicntary Papws, — China.. 
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Himalaya, — rise above the wide level of Bengal. At 
this place he landed to pass t[ie night on sl^^re, but was 
recognised by a peasant who had .incurred his diSpleasure 
some months before, and whose ears he had caused to be 
cut off. The injured man now revealed the secret to 
some solders; and thus the Nabob was discovered and 
seized, and brought back in chains to the palace of 
Moorshedabad, — to the very presence chamber, once his 
own, now that of Meer Jaffier. The fitlkm prince, still 
more abject in spirit than in fortunes, flung hipiself down* ** 
before his triumphant subject, and with an agony of tears 
implored his life. It is said that Meer Jaflier was touched 
with some compassion, and merely directed that his pri- 
soner should be led away ; but his son Meeran, a youth 
no less ferocious and cruel than Surajah Dowlah himself* 
gave the guards orders that he should be despatched in 
his cell. Lately sufficient respite was granted him, at 
JyiA own urgent eu treaty, f to make his ablutions, and to 
say^hjii prayers. Nfxt morning the mangled remains 
were cxpojaVl to the city on an elephant, and then carried 
to the Aliverdi, while Meer Jaffier excused him- 

self /c the English for the deed of blood committ3d with- 
but their knowledge and consent. 

The ilj|.tallation of Meci*' Jaffier, as Nabob of Bengal, 
was performed With great solemnity. Clive himself led 
his friend to the musnud, or seat of honour, and, accord- 
ing to the Indian custom, pfesented him with a plate full 
of gold rupees ; he then, through an interpreter, addressed 
the native chiefs, exhorting them to be joyful that Fortune 
had given them so good a Prince. Nor did the new 
Nabob fail to bestow on his allies marks as splendid and 
more substantial of his favour. It was agreed, according 
to the previous stipulation, that the English i^hould have 
the entire property of the land within the Mahratta ditch, 
and for 600 yards beyond it, and also the zemindaby, or 
feudal tenure on pkyment of rent^ of all the country between 


* Of Meeran Clive writes, two years afterwards : " Soq^ier or later 
*** I am persuaded that worthless young dog will attempt his father’s 

** overthrow. How often have I ^ vised the old fool against putting 
** too much power into the hands of his nearest relations !*’ To War- 
ren Hastings, liesiduut at Moorshedabad, September 21. 1759. 
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Calcutta and the sea. The money granted them in com- 
pensation ibr their losses^ and in donatives to the fleet, 
the army, and the Committee, amounted to no less than 
2,750,000/.*, although, as the wealth of Surajah Dowlali 
proved far less tln^n was expected, it was not found 
possibl# to pay thp whole of this sum at <^ce. Clive 
accepted for his own share a gift of above 200,000/. 
Wlien, some yiiars afterwards, before a Committee of the 
^ House of Cotnjidons, he was accused for taking so much, 
he defended himself by saying, that he might, if he had 
pleased, have taken much more. “ When I recollect,” he 
said, “entering the Nabob’s treasury at Moorshedabad, 
“ with heaps of gold and silver to the right and left, and 
“ these crowned with jewels,” — here he added an oatl], 
and violently struck his liand to his head, — “ at this ino- 
“ ment do I stand astonished at my own moderatibn ! ” t 
A painful oflice remained, — to tell Qmichund, that, 
notwithstanding the promise in his favour, he should ha^^.* 
no share in all this wealth. As yiterprett^ and ^sookes- 
man for tliat purpose the British chief cn^loyed Mr. 
Scrafton, a civil servant of the Compai\y^ ^ meeting 
liaving*been held at .the hous^ ^f one of the prijicipal 
^sodcAUS or bankers of Moorshedabad, .Olive, at its conclti- 
Mon, said to Mr. Scrafton: is now time ty*Undbceive 

“ Omichund.” Mr. Scrafton, as if asUkmed of the task, 
})er formed it in the fewest and shortest words. “ Omi- 
“ chund, the red paper ii a trick ; you are to have 
“ nothing.” — At this announcement the unhappy dupe 
staggered back, as from a blov^; he f^nted away, and 
was borne by an attendant to his house, where, on re- 
covering from his swoon, he remained for many hours 
silent and abstracted, and then began to show symptoms 
of imbecility. Some days afterwards he visit^ Clive, 
who received him kindly, advised him, for change of 
scene, to undertake a pilgrimage to some one of the 
Indian shrines, and was wiUing, on his return, to employ 
him again in public business. But the intellect of 
Omichund had been wholly unhinged, and he expired 


♦ Oime’s Hist., vol.ii. p. 180. . 
t Malcolm’s Life, vol. i. p. 313. 
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not many months from this period in a state of second 
childhood. « ^ „ 

The return of Clive to Calcutta was attended with 
gene^l rejo^ing and applause, and from this time for- 
ward, during several years, truth, master of 

Bengal, '(he East India Directors had, indeed, fcrmed a 
most unwise scheme for conducting the government of 
Calcutta, by a system of rotation, but at tlie news of the 
victory of Plassoy they gladly conferred® the office of. 
Governor on Clive. As a statesman he displayed scarcely 
less ability than as a soldier. It was his energy as both 
which upheld the feeble character and the tottering 
throne of Meer Jaffier. Thus, when, in 1759, Shah 
Alum, the eldest son of the fjmperor of Delhi, succeeded 
in collecting a large army of adventurers, and marched 
down upon Bahar, the terrified Nabob was eager to pur- 
chase peadi byrthe c^sion ^of a province or the payment 
4 ^ a tt*ibute. Far differcnlJ were the views of the British 
chief, I V^uld not,* he wrote ^o Meer Jaffier, “ have 

** you thin^ cofnhig td any terms Best assured 

that tlv)«Eag}ish are ^staunch and firm friends, and that 
** they* never desort a gause in which they hafe once 
taken a part.”* rYet at this time the British force oft 
Clive^wak«much dirnanishedP by an expedition which he 
had sent out to the southern coast. With a little army, 
comprising less than 500 Europeans, he undauntedly 
marched to the aid of bis ally ; and such were now the 
terrors of his na^c, that at his approach the mighty host 
of Shah Alum meltpd *dway ; the siege of Patna was 
raised, and the war ended without a blow. In gratitude 
for this great service Meer Jaffier bestowed upon Clive a 
splended jaghire or domain, producing, according to 
Clive’s own computation, an income of 27,000/. a year. 

At nearly the same period Clive was directing from 
afar hostilities in the districts known in the Cjsrnatic by « 
the name of the “ Northern Circars ” ; a tract of coast 
extending from the mouth of the Eistna to the pagoda oi 
Juggernaut. These districts had been invaded by Bussy 
^from th||. Deccan, and on his departure a French force, 
commaiMed by the llilarquis de Conflans, had been left 


* Letter, Fehmaiy 10. 1759. 
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for their defencef' On the other hand, Clive sent thither 
a large dhtachmcnt, under Colonel Forde, an officer 
trained under his owh eye. The result was complete 
success ; the PJfench were worsted in a pitehed engage- 
ment, and the English reduced Masulipatam against a 
garrisdh superior in numbers to themselves. * 

Towards the close of the same year, 1759, the English 
in Bengal w^e threatened with danger, equally great and 
» unforeseen, irdhi the* Dutch in Java. Although peace 
prevaileePbetween the two nations the Dutch could not 
view without jealousy the success and renown of tlieir 
commercial rivals ; they entered into secret negotiations 
with Mcer Jaffier, who, with the usual fickleness of 
Asiatics, had become desirous of deserting the English 
alliance; and they sent into the Hooghly an anmarnent 
of seven large ships and 1,400 soldiers. The pretext was 
to reinforce tlieir own scttl^menlP at Cfiinsura, and to 
obtain redress for the grievances which tliey alleged 
against the Presidency of Calcutta, ^^ccl|dly tlte* com- 
pelling Dutch ships to take English pilots*dn the river. 
It was g. moment of anxious consideration* fdt \5lii;c. In 
the^rst place, although ColoneP Forde had retumeS from 
*the Circars, other detachments had *gone ouU to •assist 
their countrymen at Madras ; amf the squatlroii, com- 
manded since the decease of Admiral Watson by Admiral 
Pocock, had long since sailed in the same direction. If 
Clive suffered the Dutch ships to pass up the river, and the 
Dutch troops to join the Nabob’s, the English might be 
overpowered and driven from Bengal. If he attempted to 
stop them, there was the risk of kindling a war between the 
two nations, or, on the other hand, of being disavowed by 
the authorities in England, and consigned to disgrace and 
ruin. Nor were other personal motives wanting to dissuade 
Clive from action. At this very period he had entrusted 
% large share of his fortune to the Dutch East India 
Company, for speedy remittance to Europe. Nevertheless, 
in this emergency, Clive showed himself, as ever, firm, 
resolute, unwavering. He was informed that the Dutch 
had landed their troops, and committed variou#acts of* 
violence, and a letter was addressed to him by Colonel 
Forde, stating, that if ho had an Order of Council he 
could now attack the invaders with a fair prospect of 
YOD. rv. * z 
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destroying them. Clive was playing*^ at cards in tlie 
evening when he received this ‘letter, and with'outjeaving 
the table he wrote an answer in •'pencil : “ Dear Forde, 
“ fight them dmiuediatcly. I will send you the Order of 
“ Council to-inorrow.” * Accordingly tlie Dutch were 
attacked b^tli by land and water, and, notwithstanding 
their superiority of force in both, in both were they 
defeated. Of their seven ships every one fell into the 
hands of the English. At these tidings chiefs of the 
settlement at Chinsura hastened to sue for pjace, disa- 
vowing the acts of their naval commander, owning them- 
selves the aggressors, and agreeing to reimburse the 
English Company for the charges of the war, — on which 
terms they obtained the restitution of their ships. Thus 
it happened that the news of their apology reached 
Europe n^^arly as soon as the news of the attack upon 
thcn\ so aa effcctuaHy to ^ prevent any complaint or re- 
monstrance on the part of 1:he Government of Holland-t 
Ohiy a wcjpks after these events, in February, 1760, 
Clive, wh(f > yas suffering fron\ ill-health, embarked for 
England.^ ‘^^With him it appeared” (to use the strong 
language of a contemporary) “ that the soul was depart- 
“ ing from the body of the government of Bengal.” At 
home he Vas rcr’^afdcd with an Irish peerage, as Lord 
Clive, Baron of Plassey, and speedily obtained a seat in 
the English House of Coi^mons. During his second 
residence in India, a period of less than five years, he 
had acquired & fortune amounting at the very lowest 
computation to 40,000lf. a year.J Several of the trans- 
actions in which he had engaged for the public advan- 
tage or his own seem to me, as I have elsewhere stated, 
repugnant to justice and good faith. Thosq who explore 
his character with minute attention may, perhaps, more- 
over detect, not merely some great faults, but some little 
foibles. Thus, although he was plain and free from all 
ostentation in the fieH might be thouglit in society 

* Malcolm’s Life of Clive, vol. ii. p. 97. 

t Senon this point a note to Favre’s Memoir on HoUand, in the 
Pditiqtie de iovti ks Cabinets de T Europe (voLii. p. 154. ed. 1802). 
By a shortly subsequent treaty the Dutch at Chinsura further cn* 
gaged to raise no fortification and maintain no troops in Bengal. 

t Malcolm’s Life, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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fonder of fine clothes than becomes a hero. At one of 
the busiest* periods of hi# public career, — the year 
Plassey, — he could find leisure to weigh the comparative 
merits for a Coyrt suit of a scarlet coat with handsoiiie 
“ gold lace,” or “ tlie common wear of velvet,” * — and 
to inatftict his friend Mr. Orme, the historHin, to send 
him “ two hundred shirts, the best and finest you can get 
for love or |jnioiiey ; some of the ruffles worked with a 
• border either %. squares or points, and the rest plain.” t 
But with ^very drawback or deduction which can fairly 
be made from Ids character, there will still remain vei*}’ 
much to call forth praise and inspire admiration. He 
was indeed, as Chatliam once called him, “ a Heaven- 
born General,” J — who, with no military training, liad 
shown consummate military genius. With nearly as 
little study of politics he displayed nearly as grqgt abilities 
for government. Energy, — w4dch, perhaps, of all human 
qualities, is the one most conducive to success, — ener;^ 
and fearlessness, were* peculiarly *hi.^ ywiij* Wllafever 
gratitude Spain owes toj^hcr Cortes, or Poi*flgal to her 
Albuquerque, this — and in its results nuSVdMrati tliis — 
is due from England fo Clive. •Had be never beeii*bor»i 
1 do not believe that we shoi^d — at least in thaJ; gcuiera- 
tion — have conquered Hindustan ; ISafUhe livftl longer I 
doubt if we should — at least in that generation — have 
lost Nortli America. • 

The narrative of the events that followed in Bengal, 
— the misrule of Clive’s successor’s, — tHb dethronement, 
and the reinstatement of Ma;r Jafiicr, — though occurring 
in part before the peace of 1763, belongs more projjcrly to 
a later period, when producing Clive’s third and final 
visit to India. 1 therefore pass at once to the important 
transactions of which the Carnatic had meanwhile been 
the scene. — The Declaration of War between France 
and England found the chiefs both at Pondicherry and 
Madras ill-prepared for any expedition of importances 
and engaging in none but desultory and feeble hostilities. 
The English set fire to Wandewash ; the French, in re- 

* Letter from Captain Latham, August 5. 1757. 

t Letter, August 1. 1757. 

j This was in 1758 Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 876. 
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^liation, to Conjeveram. The latter, under M. d’Auteuil, 
besieged Trichinopoly; the fomfer, under Capt^n Calliaud, 
relieved the place. But the attention of both parties 
was intentlj* fixed on a great armanien^t which France 
had announced the intention of despatching to the Indian 
seas ; com^'ising nearly 1,200 regular troops, afi'd com- 
manded by Lieutenant General Comte dc Lally. This 
oiliocr Tvas sprung from an Insli family which had fol- 
lowed Janies the Second into exile; his true name being « 
Lally of Tully-dalo, since Gallicised to lollrtidal. — A 
soldier from his earliest years, he had highly distinguished 
himself both at Dettingen and Fontenoy ; in December 
1745 he had warmly pressed ^le expedition against 
England from Dunkirk, and had been appointed one of 
its chiefs. Brave, active, and zealous, he was well quali- 
fied for military service ; but a hasty temper and a caustic 
wit too frequently offended his inferiors, and marred his 
ex(?rtions. 

lllid armSL^en]; qf Eajly was delayed by various causes, 
both in itti<'dm)arture and on l|9 voyage, and it was not 
till nqai! {h5*close of April 175S that it cast anchor before 
l*onSicherry. Almost ^immediately on its arrival tluj 
FrcEch squadron,* which w,sls commanded by the Comtt3 
d'Aclie, was eiigaged by the British under Admiral 
Pocock, but the battle proved indecisive, with little re- 
sult to either party, beyond the loss of a few men and 
some damage to the ships. In August another naval 
engagement, <!qually jndecisive, ensued. The Comte 
d’Achd, satisfied with this result, and with having landed 
the troops, then sailed back to the Mauritius. 

Lally, who had brought out a commission as Governor ' 
General of the French in India, displayed from the first 
hour of his landing the impetuosity of his temper. His 
instructions prescribed the siege of Fort St. David, and 
be sent forth a body of troops for that object on the very 
same night that he arrived. So much haste bodes little 
real speed ; the troops thus in hurry despatched, without 
provisions or guides, arrived before Fort St. David way- 
worn and hungry, and ill-disposed for action. * In a few 
days, however, they were quickened by large reinforce- 
ments, and by the presence of Lally. The works of the 
siege were now vigorously pushed forward; a part iu 
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them all b^ing urged by compulsion on the reluctant and 
scriipulbus natives. In India,” says Mr. Oriiie, “ even 
“ the lower Castes have their distinctions, insomuch that 
the COOLIE, who carries a. burden on His head, will 
“ not ^rry it on his shoulder. Distinctions likewise pre- 
** vail amongst the soldiery, for the man wfio rides will 
“ not cut the grass that is to feed his l^sc ; nor at this 
“ time woul^i the Sepoy dig the trench which was to 
• “ protect^him from a cannon-ball.” * ** — Such prejudices, 
which a wise ruler will ever consult, until he is able to 
correct, were now derided and set at nought by Lally. 
Thus he carried his immediate object, but thus also he 
forfeited for ever all claim to the attachment and regard 
of the native population. According to another historian, 

“ the consternation created by sucii an act waS*greater 
“ than if he had set fire to the town, and t)utckered every 
“ man whom it contained.” t I * • • • 

At this juncture Fort St. Davi(^was tlie^stron^sj; that 
the East India Comphny possessed, •aad lA^Jicld a suili- 
cient garrison ; but the tsomnianding ol1i(;pi^v^^ far from 
able, aifd part of the men arc rmu?5sented as drimlign and 
^disorderly. So early as the zd of 4une terms of sur- 
render, by no means lionourable to ilieinsclve.«^ "wei^ pro- 
posed by the besieged, and on the e filing of tlie same 
day were accepted by the besiegers. Lally, in pursuance 
of the instructions which fie had brought from France, 
immediately razed the fortifications to the ground, nor 
have they ever since been rebuilt. TRus the name of 
Fort St. David, — up to that time so conspicuous in the 
annals of the Company, — henceforth no longer appears. 

Elated with this conquest, Lally pursued his warfare ; 
he failed in an expedition against Tanjore, but succeeded 
in an expedition against Arcot. His aspiring views ex- 
tended to the siege of Madras, and to the extinction of 
thtfe British name in the Carnatic. For this great object 
he mustered every man at his disposal, even recalling 
Bussy from the Deccan, which had so long been the scene 
• 

* Orme’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 305. Hence,” he adds, " the niimerous . 

** train of followers and assistants which always accompanies a cahip 
“ in India.” 

f Mill’s Hist. voL iii. p. 193. ed. 1826. 
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of tliat officer’s active and abl^ exertions. His want of 
money was no small obstacle in t}ic way of liis designs ; 
to supply it he again offended the natives by plundering 
a pagoda of it*s wealth ; and in a more praiLeworthy spirit 
subscribed Igrgcly from liis own private funds, exhorting 
liis subordinates to follow liis example. But he had al- 
ready made ncsiily all of them his personal enemies by 
his haughty reproaches and liis bitter j%st«. Thus, for 
example, when he found his Council less alert (ban they 
might have been in providing the beasts of burthen he 
required, he exclaimed that he could not do better than 
harness to his waggons the Members of Council them- 
selves ! * All his letters at this period were filled with 
invectives of no common asperity.f 

In Dficember 1758 Lally appeared before Madras, at 
the head of *2,700 European and 4,(XX) native troops. The 
Kvgliifh had already, m expectation of a siege, called in 
nearly theq* garrisops and outposts, ^and could muster 
within theii; Vail# 4^000 «3oldiers, of whom 1,800 were of 
European^ i*affli.r Besides these there was a small body 
under, Captain Calliaud, ^vhich Iihc} marched frohi Tri- 
(dfinopoly, and whi^h hung u])on the rear of the Frenbh, ^ 
most dffiecfijally intercepting vheir supplies and harassing 
their detachments.* “ They are like flies,” said Lally him- 
self, no sooner beaten off one place than they settle in 
“another!” — The French h^d no difliculty in making 
themselves masters of the Black Town ; but this, from 
the large stores of arrack it contained, proved rather an 
obstacle to their further progress, as augmenting the in- 
subordination of the men. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish steadily continued the defence of Fort St. George ; 
they made on one occasion a most vigorous kally, under 
Colonel Draper ; and their Governor, Mr. Pigot, displayed 
throughout the siege both spirit and judgment. L^ly 
had, no doubt, many obstacles to encounter, but pelr- 
haps the greatest of all was his own unpopularity. He 

♦ Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XV. ch. 34. t 

* t “ L'lSnfer m’a vomi dans cc pays d'iniquites, et j’attends comme 
“ Jonas la baleine qui me rccevra dans son ventre.” (Lettre da 
(yomte de Lally, le 27 Decembre 1758.) In another letter he says he 
would rather have to guvcni the Cafires in Madagascar than the 
Kurr>peans in India. 
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found that, though he might enforce obedience, it was 
not s(Jk to stifle discontent or to inspire alacrity. 
When, after nearly two months’ investment, a breach had 
been effected by his batteries, his principal oflicers de- 
clared that it*was not accessible, adding their opinion 
that a*prolongation of the siege would be irffircly a wan- 
ton waste of human lives. At this time Ae supply of 
provision was scanty and uncertain, sM the pay of the 
troops scveril^eeks in arrear. The Sepoys had deserted 
in great numbers, and some of the Europeans threatened 
to follow their example. Under such discouraging cir- 
cumstances, Lally, with bitter mortification, resolved to 
burn the Black Town and to raise the siege of the White. 
Happily, of these two designs, the first was prevented, 
and the second quickened by the opportune appearance, 
on the l(>th of February 1759, of Admiral Pocock ancl 
his squadron, which had sailq|l to l^mbay seifleral months 
before, and now returned with some fresh troops on-board. 
The French, apprehensive of a* combino^ attack upon 
them, commenced that very ni^ht ihdlr n1|kcch to Arcot, 
leaving behind tlicir sick and wpundedf Aty-Iwo pieces 
of^ artillery, and a •hundred sind fifty barrels W* gun- 
powder. • 

After this great reverse to the Frcmch aivns, Jhd tho 
return of their chief to Pondicherry, hostilities languished 
for some time between tl^p rival nations. But in the 
autumn there ensued another naval engagement, from 
another voyage of the Admiral Com^p d’Ach6 to this 
coast. On the 2d of September his squadron was en- 
countered by Pocock’s ; the English having nine ships of 
the line and the French eleven, with a great superiority 
both in guns and men. Nevertheless, after a cannonade 
of two hours, the French sailed away in great confusion, 
leaving to the English tho honours of victory. The re- 
sult, however, as on the two last occasions, was by no 
means decisive ; the loss of men was nearly equal on both 
sides, and the English, though the victors, suffered the 
most damage in their ships. D’Ache immediately pr9- 
ceeded*to disembark a few men and a little money at Poq^ 
dicherry, and then, notwithstanding the vehement re- 
monstrances of the Governor and Council, returned with 
his squadron to the islands. 
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At nearly the same period the English at Madras were 
cheered with the tidings that Kyre Coote had^been pro- 
moted in England to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and 
was coming qyer at the head of the King’s 84th Regiment 
and other reinforcements. Major Brereton, who mean- 
while commmded in the field, appears to have b^.n de- 
sirous of dilunguishing himself before the arrival of his 
chief. Thus he%ttempted to reduce the fort of Wande- 
wash by three divisions in a night-attacfc,* ** l3ut signally 
failed, with the loss of 200 men. So indignant was 
Brereton himself at his repulse, that, on seeing the crowd 
of English fugitives, ho drew his sword, and ran the first 
ioai\ hft met through the body ! * 

Colonel Eyre Coote, with the last division of his force, 
landed i|t Madras on the 27th of October 1759. Born in 
1726, Coote was now in the prime of life, with none of 
those infirirfities»of body or .mind which clouded over his 
later years, Sind obscured th^ lustre of his fame. His in- 
fluence €»ver the native^ soldiers was g/eat, and not for- 
gotten by thcjjh to? this (fay ; and he showed himself on 
all occasianw noteless active and resolute than prudtuit and 
wary. «— One of his carli'^st measures on reaching jhe 
Carnatic was to retrieve the recent check to the British 
arms, liy a «more ^cgfflar and skill iil attack on Wande- 
wash. In this enterprise Major Brereton did good service 
at the head of a division, and. the fort was carried with 
little loss on the last day of November. 

At this news l^lly took the flcld. His dissensions with 
the civil service still continued, and his want of money to 
pay the troops had already produced more than one mutiny 
among them, lie had, li^wever, obtained as auxiliaries 
a body of Mahrattas, and ho had under his coinmand the 
sagacious and experienced Bussy, but, unhappily for him- 
self, was jecfiiouB of his influence and distrustful of his 
counsels. Bussy stroiigly'^ urged the imprudence of at- 
tempting to recover Wandewash, in the face of the Eng- 
lish army& Lally, however, thought the honour of his 
jltnijS’^at stake, ^nd persevered in the design. He accoi^- 

* Orme’fi Hlst^yol. ii. p. 52l. He addt : “ Unfortunately tlie man 

** liras one 6f '^he bravest in the army, feo that this example carried 
'Mitths influeace.’! v* 
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ingly proceeded to the attack of the fort so lately lost, 
when Cpotft, who had been in expectation of this move- 
ment, at once marched upon him with his whole force, 
l^ally had no other choice than to raise tb<9 siege, or to 
give battle on^he ground selected by his enemy. He 
]>roferr®d the latter alternative. On the moiyiing of the 
22<i of January 1760 he perceived the English, after 
some skilful manoeuvres, advancing along the base of the 
, mountain of Wnadewash, protected on their left by the 
rugged height, and on their right by the fire of the fort. , 
Immediately, while yet maintaining his batteries of siege, 
he drew up the remainder of his army on the open plain. 
This was, for the most part, stony ground, but here and 
there intersected with rice fields, ' so as to render neai'ly 
useless tlie superiority of the French in cavalrjbi Ac- 
cording to the Englisli computation, the French numbers 
in line of battle were 2,250 Eivopeans, 306 of tticm Ijorse, 
and 1,300 Sepoys. There w8r6 also 3,000 Mahratta?; 
hut these kept carefully aloof atthft hour of^tion? •The 
English had l,fX)0 Europeans, of whom onlj^tfiglity wore 
(‘jivalry, 2, KX) Sepoys, and 1,250 «iative InlrtiMeiK At 
n(*aj;ly tfie commencenKjnt of 1 ho«battlc,- the French Horso, 
4(^1 f»n by Lally in person, wjis tlirowh into di^ord^r by 
two English pieces of artillery, ancf w^s drivPn back to 
the encampment. Ijally hastened to put himself at the 
head of the foot soldiers, lyid cheered them on to the 
charge. In pursuance of his brave example, the French 
regiment of Lorraine espc<!ially displayed the utmost 
gallantry ; it formed in a column twelve in front, and 
came rushing full upon the King’s B4th. In a moment 
the two regiments were mingled at the point the 
bayonet. The battle now became general, and fiercely 
contested among the Europeans, but ere long began to 
declare in favour of: Coote, — a result hastened by the 
accidental explosion of a tumbril in the French ranks. 
Among other brave soldiers, Major Brereton (sll mortally 
wounded, and when fallen refused the ^assistance of the 
men next to him, bidding them not mindf^him, but fol- 
low up^l!heir victory. On the other si^.M. de Bussy, 
attempting to rally the fugitives; and figfitiAg with un- 
daunted spirit at the head of a hancU'dl of men that still 
adhered to him, was surrounded and niade prisoner swoi'd 
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in band. The day was now decided. The french, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Lally, gave way fti all direc- 
tions from the held. In the battle or pursuit their loss 
was estimated at nearl 3 »^ 600 men ; the English had 190 
killed and wounded. It deserves notice ftiat the brunt of 
the conhictjjiad fallen entirely on the Europeans^)! both 
armies, the native troops taking no part in it since the 
first cannonade. In the evening the officers of the Eng- 
lish Sepoys came to congratulate Colouel^Coote on his , 
victory, and with great coolness thanked him foi thc sight 
of such a battle as they never yet had seen.* 

The English at Madras, who felt their own fate de- 
pendent oil the issue of this battle, were watching with 
feverish anxiety for its earliest tidings. At sunrise the 
next Horning one of the black spies of the English camp 
brought them some vague rumours of success, but it was 
not till ndon that tl^ey rejeeived a note of two lines in 
pCncfl, written by Coote ^rbm the field of battle. Then, 
iiidemlf rcli^ticd from «11 their fear^, thfey burst forth into 
exclamatioK^of fieliglit*; acknowledging also, with well- 
deserved# Hp^datisc, thct skill and intixipidity of the British 
cpmniander. The joy this day aU Madras, says* a pon- 
terapjirary, could only be compared to that at Calcutta oi» 
the news Gf Plas^ey.** In truth, as the one victory gained 
•us Bengal, so did the other the Carnatic. It is remark- 
able, however, in all these oj^erations by or against Lally, 
how little weight the native Powers threw into either 
scale. Scarcelj^does it appear vrortliy of commemoration 
that Mahomed Ali was ^present with the English at Ma- 
dras during the first part of the siege, and afterwards 
passed to Trichinopoly; or that Salabat Jung, afler the 
departure of Bussy, consented to renounce (.he French 
alliance 

I may also observe on this occasion of the three most 
eminent chiefs who ever fought in British India, — Lord 
Clive, Sir Eyre Coote, and Sir Arthur Wellesley, — that 
they gained tlie battles of Plasscy, of Wandewash, and of 
* Assaye, at the ages respectively of thirty-two, thirty- 
t thi^, and thirty-four. It may hence, perhaps, bcT doubted 
(notwithstanding some recent and most brilliant examples 


* Orme’s Hist, voL il p. 589 
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to the contrary) whether tlie more modern practice of 
scnding»foAh to military Command in that unwholosomo 
climate veterans already bending beneath the weight ol‘ 
years be in all cases entirely consistent wiUi tlie means 
by which our Eiistcrn greatness was acliieved. 

Had\5ootc been aware how ill Pondicherry was then 
provided, and how discordantly governed, he might pro- 
bably have pushed forward to that city immediately after 
• his triumph at Waiidewash ; but knowing how large was 
still the ftree of the enemy, he first applied himself to 
besiege and reduce the outposts of their dominion. Arcot, 
Trincomalee, Devi-Cottah, Cuddalorc, and several other 
places fell successively into his hands. During this time 
the French were making strenuous efforts to obtain somo 
native reinforcements. With that view they oj^med a 
secret negotiation with Ilydcr AH, afterwards t]ie founder 
of the great kingdom of My»n'c, and at^;his peric^J the 
General in chief of the Mysofeln army. It was stipu- 
lated that Ilyder A-li should sen^*as^^xilijiries, & Ijody 
of *3,000 horse and 5,000 foot, and receive ini Return from 
the French the fort of Thiagur, one of th^i^'1a%f r^ain- 
ingtstrong* holds in the CarnatJb. The first divi^n af 
the Mysoreans marched accgrdingly, find a dotachfient, 
chiefly of Sepoys, having been sent hut Jt)y Codte to repel 
them, was itself totally routed. Ncvertludess, the result 
of this treaty proved of littJe advantage to the French. 
Only a few weeks after the auxiliaries had arrived intel- 
ligence reached them of a revolution in IViysore, threaten- 
ing danger to their chief, upon wfiich, without any notice 
to Lally, they set off by night, and hastened home. 

The net was now closing round Pondicherry itself. 
Through the boundary-hedge of thorns and prickly plants, 
which, as in many otlicr Indian towns, encompassed its 
outer defences, the inhabitants could discern the hostile 
army encamped, and ready for the siege. The departure 
of D’ Ache’s squadron had left the English undisputed 
masters of the sea, and scarce any further supplies, 
either bv land or water, could reach the beleaguered city. 
The French valour, — the rainy season, — and a most t 
violent storm in the roads, — interposed, . however, consi- 
derable obstacles in the way of Coote. Nor was Discord, 
which raged so fiercely within the walls of Pondicherry, 
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altogcHier absent from the English camp. In f£onscqncncG 
of orders from home, given in ignorance of tho^atc* events, 
a dispute as to the chief command* arose between Colonel 
Coote and Colonel Monsoii. At one period Cooto liad 
already relinquished his post, and was preparing to em- 
bark for Bengal ; but 31onson receiving a severeVound, 
and becoming for a time disabled, the leadership happily 
reverted to the victor of Wandewash. 

In the night between the 8ih and 9th cfT December four • 
English batteries opened against the walls bf Pondi- 
cherry. The besieged were firm and resolute in their 
defence, fighting every foot of ground, and making more 
than one successful sally. They had also, to spare their 
provisions, put themselves upon half rations, and sent 
forth fpom the town the remaining native inhabitants ; a 
wretched multitude, which remained famishing and help- 
less between tlfb gate»and«he batteries, and Avas debarred 
lL^ce88 at either, until, after some days, the humanity of 
the Eii^lish«fe1ilowe(l tlfqm to pass,*- Notwithstanding such 
strong measures, it was found, before the middle of Jan- 
uary, thuf thehe only* remained sufiicient provisions for 
two days. In this extreflnity Lally and his Council rent 
deputies .to capituhite, and (ailing to obtain more favour- 
able term^, wertk- cdmpelled to surrender at discretion. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of January 1761, the English 
marched into the place. Great civilities passed between 
the chiefs ; Coote dining that day at Lally’s table ; but 
Lally and his Erencli, still amounting to above 2,000, 
remained prisoners of war. All,” says a contemporary, 
“ wore the face of famine, fatigue, or disease. The gren- 
“ adiers of Lorraine and Lally, once the ablest-bodied 
“ men in the army, appeared the most impaired, having 
“ constantly put themselves forward to every service ; 

and it was recollected that from their first landing, 
“ throughout all the services of the field, and all the dis- 
“ tresses bf the blockade, not a man of them had ever de- 
“ serted to the English colours.” * 

Almost immediately after the surrender a dispyte arose 
among the victors for the possession of the place. Coote 
and his officers claimed it for the King ; Mr. Pigot and 


* Orxne’g Hist. yol.ii. p.722. 
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the Other civilians from Madras claimed it for the Com- 
pany. iTlft quarrel grew«high, until at length Mr. Figot 
declai'ed, tiiat unless his pretensions were admitted he 
should refuse to supply funds for the subsistence of the 
troops. This uireat barred all further argument. — In 
return Tor the destruction of Fort St. David, <and in pur- 
suance of orders from home, Mr. Pigot took measures for 
razing to the ground the fortifications of Pondicherry, 
> nay, even all itm buildings that stood within them. 

Til us ehded the French power in India. For although 
Pondicherry was restored to them by the peace of 1763, 
and although the stipulation in that peace against their 
raising fortresses or maintaining troops applied only to 
Bengal, yet even in the Carnatic they could never again 
attain their former influence nor recover thqir lost 
ground ; and the extinction of their East India Company 
speedily ensued. • « * ^ 

This result, however mortiffing to Frcncfi ambitidh, 
has been acknowledged by FrenqJiVrilys t^a ju^ tetri - 
bution on that Company, and on tlie G%v^riiinent of 
Louis tjie Fifteenth, for their crujel oppitisSlbfi t)f almost 
ev(v*y great eommandbr who had served them faflfifuH}' 
*in India.* The closing seeqp^ of La Bourdoniqiis {|^d oi‘ 
Dupleix have been already descrilTedi there •remains to 
tell the still more tragic fate of Lally. On arriving a 
prisoner in England, and Imaring of the charges brought 
against him in France, he wrote to Pitt, soliciting that 
lie might return on his parole, and confnatit his accusers t, 
and with this request the British*Ministcr complied. But 
no sooner was Lally at Paris than he was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he remained fifteen months without 
even a preliminary examination. When at length Lis 
trial did come on before the Parliament of Paris, it was 
pressed with the utmost acrimony, both by the Crown 
and East India Company; and a legal quibble on tlu* 
term “ High Treason ” enabled bis judges to sentence 
him to death. When informed of their decision, “ Is this,” 

^ ** Oh combien cette Compagnic des Indes Eran^aise avait mcrite 
** sa chute 1” — Biograph. Uiiiv. ut. Dupleix. * See also Sismoiidi, 
Hist, dcs Fran^ais, vol. xxix. p. 303. 

t Sec his letter in the Chatham Con'cspondence, vol. ii. p. 
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he passionately cried, “ the reward of forty-fij'e years ser- 
“vicc!” — and snatching up la compass witfe wfhich he 
had been drawing maps during* his imprisonment, he 
struck it at^his breast. His hand, however, was held 
back by some person near him ; and that' same afternoon, 
the 9tii of, May 176G, lie was dragged along ttf public 
execution in a dung-cart, wit It a gag betwccii his lips, 
and beheaded on the Place de Greve. Such was the end 
of a veteran, who had ibugiit and bledffbrhis adopted, 
country, seldom, indeed, with prudence and discretion 
but always w'itli courage and honour. 


the' downfal oif th(^ Portuguese, the Dutch, and, 
above all, Hhc French poWer in Jndia, a wide and still- 
exteiiding syoope was *left to that, of England. The best 
cliance of ri|J[jreifiacy to the native states had lain in re- 
sisting Efii\>peaiis by< Europeans, — in setting the skill 
and energy of one^ northern race ag'iinst another. Siijgle- 
1 1 allied tiiey fell one by one, — some dropping .from their 
own rottetiiiesH, like fruit Irom a tree, — others striving 
fiercely, but without avail, against us. From the pre- 
carious tenure of some two, or three potty forts, — from 
the mere Mahratta- ditch of Calcutta, or the “ bound- 
“ hedge ” of Madras, — our empire has spread far and 
wide; from Ceylon to Grujerat, — from the snows of the 
Himalaya to the sea-line of the Sunderbunds, — along the 
loftiest mountains and the widest plains in the known 
world. Ill India at this moment the numbei\of our sub- 
jects and dependents is in all probability greater than 
Alexander, than Augustus, than Charlemagne, than Na- 
poleon, ever knew. And if that vast people be as yet 
low in the scale of nations, — long enslaved, and still de- 
based by a succession of tyrannies, — and led astray by 
foul superstitions and revolting rites, — their depression 
gites them only the stronger claim on our symjiathy and 
care. Never did a Government stand more nearly in the 
parental relation to its subjects than the English Govern - 
ijl^nt of India. The English are as much superior to 
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the nindoG|;, — not in natural gifts, but in training, in 
knowledge? and in princii^les, — as a parent is superior to 
a cliild. God grant, that as we hold a parent’s place we 
may fulfil a parent’s duty, — not merely to command and 
<lirect, but to enlighten and roforni ! For many years, 
however, we did not act fully on these maxipas, and our 
course in India, though far above any Asiatic was yet 
below the European rules of right. Surely it belioves 
• our chief staicfeatneii, of whatever party, to take to heart 
the awful responsibility which this state of things de- 
volves upon them, — to weigh well, and with scrupulous 
attention, every new appointment made, not only in India 
itself, but in the Indian department at home. Let tliern 
be assured that even the humblest of these appointments, 
if unwisely made, may become directly or indirectly the 
cause of suffering to unprotected millions, winch ar(^ 
often too timid for complaLnt, 9 or tpo distnnt for redress. 
To these millions let us prove^lfat we have higher oTyoits 
tJian additions oP tcrijtory or ac«uraiilatit4r^ of m‘alth. 
Let us aim at the overthrow of the idol-tPrnpi^*?^ not. rashly, 
not through violence and persc^ci^tion, but* by Affording 
ine 9 .ns to know the tnuth, — theV overthrow by Ihdhands 
»of their oi|vn worshippers, converted and reclaimed.^ Let 
us cast aside for ever the f)as(;, the miserable fear, lest 
the Hindoos, as they approach our level of civilisation, 
may become less patient qf our sway. It is, I trust, 
reserved for British counsels in the coming age to extend 
even much further the work auspiciously begun of good 
government in India, and to giVe even to the meanest 
peasant of that land fresh reason to bless God, in the 
fulness of his heart, that his lot is cast beneath the Great 
Company, instead of the Rajahs and Sultauns of former 
days ! 
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PRINCE CHARLES STUART (UNDER THE NAME OF 
JOHN DOUGLAS) TO MR BULKELEY. 

[From a rough draught in the Stuart Papers.] ^ 

June^, 1749. 

I WRIT you last the 26th of •May from Vemco with a 
letter inclosed. This is sent by^mie that ]^Bomis^(f safe 
delivery. My friendship for you does*not pgitnit me any 
longer silence as to what regards ta porin’ yBif osteern. 
His situation is singular; and though now rc‘joctfd by 
Viany, he may be soon as much courted? Being ^Jesp^-ati*, 
honest, and with only one point de what •cannot be 
compassed ? Bologna was said to be his residence, but 
that was but a blind ; 1 can firmly assure you never sliiill 
any of the Pope’s dominions see his face. The only one 
in Italy would have been Venice. Tl«t same person 
never intends to make but a passage over of- Franco. . . . 
Now my friend must skulk, to the perfect dishonour of 
his worthy relations, until he finds a reception fitting at 
home or abroad. ^ 

John Douglas. 


MEMORANDA BY PRINCE CHARLES. 

** Remitted to B. (Colonel Brett ?) the 22d June, 1 750.” ^ 

* [From a fragment in the Stuart Papers.] 

Instructions for , who is to inform himself tvhetlier 

— will receive the P- (Prince) upon occasion, who is 

A A 2 • 
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willing to trust his person in his hands; if he should 
decline it, to find out some otlvjv proper poAun for that 
purpose, as the P. (Prince) is determined to go over at 
any rate. ^ * ' 

To speak to Sir C. G (Charles Goring?) about a ship 
that it may^ arrive at Antwerp, to carry over his t>rother, 
and to be there some time in the beginning of August. 

To visit Mr. P. of D., and 1o see what he has done in 
his own and the neighbouring counties, *and to agree^ 
where the arms, &c., may be most conveniently lan(l(‘d, 
the grand aiiair of L. (London) to be attempted at the 
^ same time, 

J To inform the principal persons that the P. (Pj*ince) 
desires the whole may be forwarded with the greatest 
expedition, and that no time may be lost ; that a Declara- 
tion may be prepared in which the funds are to bt*. 
refei;red to a free P^rliaiyient, and the army encouraged 
t6 join th‘c P. (Prince) by showing the nullity of the 
obligavion lof the oaths they ha.ve ‘ taken for the £. 
(Elector.)* 

To acqh&i'nf particular persons that the K. (I^ing) will 
Jl. ('resign), in order to prevent any proclamatiop, as 
lately hs^npened at N., and to return, as soon as may coii* 
veniently'happcq, to me. 


— i — 

Mem. — Conr.erning some things to be proposed to B. 
(Duke of Beaufort?) for adding to the P. (Prince’s) De- 
claration, — to remove the prejudices so unjustly grounded 
against the K. (King), — and also something concerning 
the bribery in the F. M. (French Ministers), which Inis 
hitherto prevented the assistance that would have been 
given me, always agreeable and fitting to the inclinations 
of both the K. (King of France) and 1. 
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?rHE PBETENDEB TO PRINCE CHARLE.S. 

[Stuart Papers.] 

liomCy DecemberJiiO. 1750. 

To-morrow you end your SOtli year. May you see 
many more t]|au double tbat number, and happier ones 
• than those you have already past ! The hards! ups you 
have gone through, and do perhaps still undergo, are not 
small, and it is to bo hoped they will contribute at last 
to what they are chiefly directed. But in the darkness^ 
you keep me, as to all that relates to you, I can pray and 
wish, but I can neither judge nor advise, except on one 
single article, which is so obvious and so important that 
1 should think everybody, who really wisheg you well, 
should be of the same opiniongin tlmt respcct,^ind tkatjs, 
your securing the ^succession of our Family by marrying. 

I cannot think you so iSclfish as to ha#ra yotfself only in 
view in all you suffer. The happiness ofbd|jr country 
must undoubtedly be your motive* and Ey consequence, 
yoi:^ would never suAly restrict: that^ happiness to your 
own life only, but endeavour to pcrpeti ate it^^y suc- 
cession of lawful Kings, who may havetno other interests 
but those of our country. Your giving lawful heirs to 
the Crown will not only bf* a constant security to your 
own person, but it will make you more considered and 
respected abroad, and will undoubtedly ^ve new life and 
vigour to the cause and your friends, w^Hbse zeal can 
never be so warm when all their hopes are centred in you 
alone. Had you entered into the view I formerly gave 
you, you had been probably at this time the father of a 
family, with a wife whom it would not have been beneath 
you to have married had you been in England. But it 
is useless to look backward, and what gives me the 
greatest concern in all this is, that you^have put yourself 
in a situation and way of living which renders your 
marrying anybody absolutely impracticable. This».as 
long as it lasts, must appear extraordinary and singular® 
to persons of reflection and sense, because -the motives and 
object of your marrying are obvious to all, and those of 
your pursuing your present conduct and scheme, whatever 
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they may be, can be only known t) suc^^aa are the 
authors and promoters of them*. For my part, 1 tan have 
no other view but your real good and advantage, and 1 
am so much, convinced of the necessity o{ your marrying, 
that I could almost say that I would rather gee you 
married to •a ])rivate gentlewoman than tliat you should 
not be it at all ; and therefore I cannot but recommend 
(earnestly to you to think seriously on the jnatter, and, as 
you cannot now hope to make a marriage suitable to* 
yourself, to endeavour to make one tliat may*be at least 
as little unequal as possible ; for I can only, on this 
occasion, exhort you in general, since I cannot think of 
any particular person to propose to you who might be 
any ways proper and at the same time willing to marry 
you. if this letter has the .same fate with many others 
1 have wrjt to you, I might have saved myself the trouble 
of writing^it; out whatevfr reception it may meet with, 
or impression it may malke, I shall still have the comfort 
of hli’^'ing fi/!qui|t^d myself of the duty of a father, in 
telling yoA ivhat I really think for your good, and of 
showipg yoV, at the siime time, that no behaviour of yours 
oan dlter the warm concern I shall ever take in all^th^ 
relatrjs to you, whom I beseech God to bless, protect, ana 
prosper, and diront upon all occasions. 

James B. 


SIE CHARLES HANBURT WILLIAMS TO MR. FOX. 

Berim, 1751. 


{Extracts,) 

[Sir Charles proceeded as British Minister to Berlin in May, 
17W ; but was recalled and sent back to his old post at Dresden in 
February, 1751. See Lord Orford’s Memoirs, vol. i. p.615.; and 
vol ii. p. 463.] • 

His Pimssian Majesty does not give entire confidence 
either toPodewils or Finkenstein (his Ministers of State); 
that he reserves for two persons who constantly reside 
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with him Potsdam, and whose names are Hcichel and 
Fredersdifir; the first of whom is His Prussian Majesty's 
private Secretary, anfi who is always kept under ilio 
same roof with His Majesty, and is so well .watched, that 
a person may be at this Court seven years without once 
Beeing*him. 

■ ■ • 

His Prussian Majesty’s Ministers at Berlin, I mean 
I those for Foreign Affairs, make the oddest figure of any 
in Euroffe. They seldom or never see any despateJies 
that are sent to the Prussian Ministers at foreign Courts, 
and all letters that come to Berlin from foreign Courts 
go directly to the King, so that M. Podewils and Count 
Finkenstein know no more of what passes in Europe than 
what they are informed of by the Gazettes, ^icn any 
of us go to them on any lousiness, the surprise they an*, 
in easily betrays their igno^^ce/ and l1)e only syiswer 
you ever get is, that they will* lay what you say belong 
their master, and give you an aq^e^ as s^en as hd shall 
have signified his pleasure to them. WliQ^* vou return 
to theia houses for this answer, tiiey tell ^(Ju the exact 
woA'ds which the King has directed, and never ond word 
^ore ; nor are you permittee} to argud any point. % 

• • • • *ll* 

If a courier is to be despatched to Versailles or a Min- 
ister to Vienna, His Prussian Majesty draws himself tlie 
instructions for the one, and writes the letters for the 
other. This you will say is great ; but if a dancer at 
the Opera has disputes with a singer, or ifi one of those, 
performers wants a new pair of stockings, a plume for 
ills helmet, or a finer petticoat, the same King of Prussia 
sits in ju^ment on the cause, and with his own hand 
answers the dancer’s or the singer’s letter. His Majesty 
laid out 20,000/. to build a fine theatre, and his music 
and singers cost him near the same sum every year ; yet 
this same King, when an Opera is tc^e performed^ jwill 
not allow 10/. a night to light up the theatre with mx 
candles ^ and the smoke that arises from the bad oil, and 
the hornd stink.that fiows from the tallow, make many* 
of the audience sick, and actually spoil the whole enter- 
tainment. What 1 have thought about this Prince ia 
very true, and 1 believe after reading what 1 say about 
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him you will think so too. He is great in ^eat things, 
and little in little ones ! *' » 


In confirmation of the statements in the preceding letter 
as to Frederick’s personal and '’minute attention to even 
the smallest details of business, and as a aptcimen of his 
peremptory method in transacting it, I insert t^e follow- * 
ing curious document, which 1 have extracted and trans- 
lated from the original German in Preuss’s Urkundcnbuch 
(“ Collection of Documents”), vol. ii. pp. 222 — ^235. 

Marginal Notes by King Frederick tke Second on some 
of t^e Reports from his Cabinet Ministers* 

‘ . } 

1. Pgtitiok^fropi^ Silicon, 

Merchant ti.Dd Commercial 
Couns^ldr* * * ( Comme^zien 
RathJ at Stettin, to be a1- 

lowetito purchase the estate ^ this man does not i 
of Kraatzeh for 4Q,0(X) dol- stand his own business, a 
lars. cobbler should continue a 

•cobbler ; a merchant should 
think of his trade, and not 
of buying estates. 

2. Petition from the town Why it cannot be other- 

of Frankfort-on-Oder, a- wise. Do they think that 
gainst the quartering of I can put the regiment into 
troops upon them. my pocket ? But the bar- 

racks shall be rebuilt. 

3. Petition from the ba- They have had above 500 

kers at Potsdam, that corn winspel already. Ce sont 
fro^ the public q|agazines des Canailles, Have them 
may be allowed them. up before the magistrate ! 

jt. Petition from the stock- Patciencia t 

•ing- weaver Esche, for the 
sum of 3200 dollars, due to 
him on Saxon revenue 
bonds. 
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5. Petititn from Colonel 

I # tllA he may be sta- 

tioned in Silesia, as he in- 
tends to purchase estates in 
that Movince. 

6. Petition from the in- 
habitants of Potsdam, to as- 
sist tlfem in paying a con- 
tribution ofS2,()00 dollars 
levied bj’ the Austrians. 

7. Petition from tlie Kam~ 
werherr Baron von Miillcr, 
i'ur l(‘iivc to visit the baths 
at Aix la Cliapellc. 

8. Renewed petition from 
Baron von Mailin' for leave 
to visit the baths. 

9. Petition for the ex- 
j)enscs of receiving and en- 
tertaining their Highnesses 
of Brunswick on their visit 
ii% Prussia, 700 dolkirs. 

10. Petition from thg 
Count of Lippc-Detniold, 
that the claims of the town 
of Lippstadt may be du]y 
considered in tlie .purchase 
of land for fortifications. 

1 1. Petition from the cre- 
ditor.s of the Count Gian- 
nini that the delegated Ju- 
dicium wliich had been 
granted at their request may 
be suspended. 

12. Report from the Pre- 
sident von Auer, that in 
placing the flag-stones it 
would be more profitable to 
deal t)y contract than by 
day-work. 

13. Petition from the 


That is the very reason 
why he must not be stationed 
in Silesia. He would im- 
prove the esjtates and ne- 
glect the service. 

Let them Iqok to paying 
their own debts. 1 shall 
not give that rascally rab- 
ble a single groschen. 

What would he do there ? 
He would gamble away the 
little money he has left, and 
come back like a beggar. 

Let him go to tjje devil I 

* • Pay it this 8nee, Curtt is 
a ^andalo u» irobhorj. An- 
other *tiino 2 tshall send a 
peif^on toleep^iife accounts. 

A vague ansiycr in* the 
Ausdris^i styleT that shall < 
mean nothin 


’The administration of 
justice in my dominions 
shall in no way be infringed 
upon, because the laws must 
govern all. 

1 care nothing for the 
Modwf protcedendiy so that 
the object be attained! 


Why, how can I provide 
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sickly son of the deceased 
Colonel von Flatho, entreat- 
ing .some pension or pro- 
vision. 

14. Compla'int of the Ge^ 
/leimer Rath von Brandt, 
that several of the colonists 
whom he sent from Ulm, 
have returned much dis- 
satisfied with their treat- 
ment. 

15. Petition from Forst- 
meister von Poser, that his 
son may not be forcibly car- 
ried off to the military pro- 
fession. 

16. Petition from Coun- 
< tess« P&radis|i that hcr^soi^ 

now in^ljie B^yarian arpiy, 
may receive ,^a* coihifiissidn 
in the PrH«afaiT army, -^ith 
the viQW that the stricter 
dis6ipline may wean him 
^ from hfs drtinkcn habits. 

17. Petition from the mer- 
chant Hintze for permission 
to import 10,000 cwt. of 
copper, duty free.^ 

18. Petition/rom the aHjp- 
prcntice-mason Eichel for 
admission to the rights of 
master-mason at Berlin. 

19. Petition from the Jew 
Meyer Benjamin at Magde- 
burg, for admission to equal 
privileges with Christian 
tradesmen. 

20. Petition from Lieu- 
tfnant von Winterfeldt, for 
a loan of 12,000 dollars on 
good interest, for the im- 
provement of bis estate. 


for all the halt and the 
blind? f% ^ 

He sent me people who 
had been actors and« hair- 
dressers. Such persons are 
oftio use in tilling larod. 


He will be better edu- 
cated in a regiment than in 
a villafre. 


I look out for good of- 
ficers, but the debauched 
ones I^send packing. Such 
people of whatever rank I 
think no acquisition to my 
service.^ * 


Give him a round re- 
fusal. 


He may be admitted if 
there are not master-masons 
enough already, and if he be 
not as idle as the Berlin ones. 

Let the Jew immediately 
take himself away from 
Magdeburg, or the Com- 
mandant shall kick him out. 

1 am not a banker. 
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21. Petition from Du 
Moulin fAtely Major •in 
the army), for the T)liCce of 
the deceased Krieges-Rath 
Tseliirner at the Pomera- 
nian Chamber. 

22. ^tition from Genepl 
von flierecke that his 
brother-in-ljRf von Grave- 
nitz, niity have leave to 
marry the daughter of Oher- 
Ifispector Glaser. 

23. Petition from Gehei- 
mer Rath von Brandt for 
the payment of his account 
— postage of letters amounf- 
insr to 113 dollars. 


24. Petition from Cornet 
von Ostzen, that he may be 
])or^nitted to visit tire baths 
of Carlsbad for the recovery^ 
of his hearing. 

25. Petition from Colonel 
von Lossow, that Major Hsvr 
letius and the Captains of 
Hussars, Trenk and Saltz- 
wedel, may have leave to 
marry. 

26. Petition from the 
Pastor Pels at Bernau, for 
a yearly pension of 150 dol- 
lars, as he finds that he can- 
not subsist on his stipend 
of 186. 

27- ^Petition from Lan- 
drath von Wobeser, for com- 
pensation on account of the 
burning of his house and 


That would be appoint- 
ing a goat for gardener ! 


Fie ! how can he propose 
such a thing ? 


I shall send him no money 
to help his writing. lie al- 
ready writes liis fiygers off. 
Let him write me what is 
real]^ needful, *and not so 
iftuch useless stftff that j^ves 
mg^o in formation .■ • 
CarlslTad do nothing 
for One’s ears. * • • 


After^Iussnrs have taken 
wives, tliey are seldom worth 
a shot of powder. But if 
he (Colonal von Lossow) be- 
lieves that tl¥)sc gentlemen 
would still do their duty 
well, I will give tliem leave. 

The Apostles did not 
thirst after lucre. They 
have preached in vain ; 
Herr Pels has no apostolic 
soul, and does not hold the 
things of till 3 world as 
things of nought. 

At the Day of Judgftiepf 
evciyman will receive again 
whatever he has lost in this 
life. 
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other losers he suffered at 
the bombardment of Cus- 
trin. 

28. Petition from the 
Ober~Auditor G. at Berlin, 
comp1aiiiingiof the appoint- 
ment of Oher~ Auditor Rci- 
neckc as GeneraU Auditor^ 
and stating his own claims 
as the senior of all the Ober- 
Auditors^ and as having 
served the state for thirty 
years. 

29. Petition from Captain 
von — t, who had left 
the army, praying that he 
may b^? re-appointed to it 
liis* marrla^ with a ridr 
heiress, « for c the sak^ ^ of 
which he lejirerf, *^liaving 
now failed.' • ’ ' 

^30. •'Petition from the 
.A<7«rfjj'»iW4^Filegel aft Gratz, 
that he ma/be permitted to 
buy for 20,000 dollars a 
nobleman’s estate in Prus- 


31. Petition from the 
Vicar General of the Do- 
minicans at Neisse, that 
some of the brotherhood 
may have leave to give 
spiritual assistance to the 
garrison. 

32. Petition from Kanter, 
a bookseller at Kouigsberg, 
&)r Ihe title of Commerzien 
Rathy Commercial Coun- 
sellcr. 

33. Petition from Count 


I have in my stable a par- 
cel of old mules, who have 
served me a long while, but 
I have not yet found any of 
them apply to be m^e Su- 
perintendcntlk bf the Stable. 


The army is not a public 
house where people may run 
in and out as they please. 
Since this man has once loft 
the service, he can have no 
ambition, *and 1 hate such 
officers. 

• 

We have enough of Rh- 
^gels (bumpkins, a pun on" 
the name) in Prussia al- 
ready ; such colonists are of 
po use. Besides, as he is 
not of noble blood himself, 
I cannot allow him to buy a 
nobleman’s estate. 

They may ; but if they 
should lead any soldier to 
desert, the Vicar^ General 
must make up his mind to 
see them hanged. 


Bookseller — there is 
truly honourable title ! 


He has no right to ask 
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von Rcder to protect him me for such violent mea- 
against ffh award of law, surcs. My duty is to up- 
iu the possession of un es- hold the laws and not to 
tate. infringe tliem. 

34. Petitioif from General Why, he was a General 

Cou A: Angelelli, of Bologna, of the Pope's |irmy — surely 
for a. coinmihsion in the he would not consent to 
Prussan army. serve a heretic ! 

35. Petitftft from Captain He does not know his 

von Didbitsch, that he may own mind. He has been 
be transferred to another with the Cadets — tlien 
regiment. Quarter-Master — now an- 

other regiment ! Wind, 
wind, wind ! 

36. Report from the Ca- Je cotisois toutg La rc^ 

binct Ministers, stating tl&t pugnance^ Messieur, que 
on a recent conclusion of a^^Pbyjf aurez a ressevgir cette 
tn*aty with a foreign Power,* ^ecormuisanca^ mnisje^snp^ * 
they had been* offored a pg^se yiie Urns HoUs ferez i 
Cadeau; a thing they ob- la duce viojfcmce de JUac- • 
serve 4 ;iot unusual, but done cejfter,* • • • 

114 an unusual manaer. * ^ 

37. Project from Colonel He ^ay keep th<j^e mil'* 

vt)ii W., for obtaining, with- lionS foj himself. • 

out any fresli burden on the 

people, a million and a hi^f 
additional revenue. 

38. Petition from the ac- Ho ca« write his history 
adeniician Bitaubc, who is here. Wh}i need he run 
writing the History of Hoi- about for it? 

land, for six months’ leave 
of absence to travel in that 
country. 

39. Petition from the Why not compensation 
wine-merchant Kiehn at also for what he lost at the 
Berlin, for compensation on Deluge ? His cellars were 
account of 82 hogsheads of then no doubt under water, 
wine, which the Russians 

carried oif during their last 
invasion. 

* Friiitcd according to the original French spelling. Ihe ortho 
grapby of the German is much of the same kind. 
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40. Petition from Gehei- 
mer Math La Motte, that 
his father-in-law, the late 
Ordens Kattzler von Miin- 
<thow, may not have the 
decree against him pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

41. Petition from Herr 
von Marschall, that the sen- 
tence against him in the 
Court of Appeal may be 
mitigated. 


One must go through 
wKh such thingjf * He who 
comnlits des infamies^ 
though he were of Royal 
blood, must suffer th^ due 
punishment. 

The laws are sitpreme 
above all fh^n, whether 
Marshals or notf and if 
this does not suit 'the gen- 
tleman, he may go out of 
the country as his brother 
has done. 


T^FBINCE CHAKLES STUABl. 

r- 

[^uart Papers.] 

r 

^ ^ Paris^ May 18. 1754. 

SiH, ^ 

I AM honoured with yours in which you bid me name 
any person for carrying of »your letters, except jMr. 
Goring or Mr. Boson. It is what 1 shall never take 
upon me, that 1 itnay not expose you to the danger of 
trusting new £3lks. Mr. Gkiring is known for a man of 
honour. 1 must beg your pardon in what you say of his 
abusing of your situation.” Had it been as happy as 
he has ventured life to make it, he neither wohid nor 
should have thought himself under any obligation to 
suffer the usage he has met witU in return to the truth 
and fidelity with which he has served you. The fidelity 
of both the persons j;o whom you make exception is with- 
out dispute, by the plain proof of so long and so extra- 
ordinary concealment of your person. 

« M^ health and my heart are broke by age and bosses. 
1 resolve to retire from the world and from all affairs. 
1 never could be of use to you, but in so far as I was di- 
rected by some few honourable persons, deservedly re- 
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spected by all who know them. The manner in which 
you necA^d lately a message from them, full of zeal for 
your interest and affection for your person, has, I fear, 
put an end to that correspondence. And after your 
threatening tS publish their names, from no other provo- 
catidh than their representing to you wh§t they judge 
for tlmir true interest, and of which they are without 
doubirthe best judges, can I expose any who may trust 
me with thiif confidence to such hazard ? I appeal to 
your owto conscience, and I may to the world — if I can, 
I here take leave of politics, praying God tliat he may 
open your eyes to your true interest, and give you as 
honest advisers and better received than those you had 
lately, and who are the only ones with whom 1 could 
serve you. 

I have file honour to be, &c. &c. 


PRINCE CHARLES (UNDER THE NAMEV^ JOHN 
• DOUGLAS) TO EARL ^ARlSCHAL.* . 

• • • 

[From a rough draught in the SKuort Papers.] 

May^ 1754. 

You are the only friend that I know of, this side of 
the water. My misfortunes are so great that they render 
me really quite incapable of supporting^the impertinences 
of low people. However, I aifi so mucl^ a countryman 
as to lay aside any personal piques, •pro re natd ; but 1 
do not think « Prince can. lie (the Prince), I am per- 
suaded, will be able to show himself in his true light one 
day. My heart is broke enough without that you should 
finish it ; your expressions are so strong without saying 
where. I am obliged here to let you see clear at least in 
one article. Any one whosoever that has told you 1 
gave such a messa^ to England as you mention has told 

you a d lie. God forgive them ! 1 would not do the 

least Kurt to my greatest enemy were he in my powej, 
much less to any ons that professes to be mine. 

For -ever yours, 

J. Douglas. 
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EARL TEMPLE TO LADy HESTER PBTI?. , 

Nov. 20. 1755. 

Mr PEAR Lady Hestjcr, i 

I CANNOT defer till to-morrow morning making re- 
quest to you/upon the success of which 1 have so entirely 
set my heart, that I flatter myself you will not refuse it 
me. I must entreat you to make use of all.f' 0 ur interest 
with Mr. Pitt to give his brother Temple leave Ip become 
his debtor for a thousand pounds a year, till better times. 
Mr. Pitt will never have it in his power to confer so 
great an obligation upon, dear Lady Hester, his and 

your most affectionate, 

Temfle. 


'BARL«^]«JP7.E 'J?0 LADY HESTER PITT. 

Friday^ Nov. 21. 1*755. 

I AH infinitely hiippy, my dear Lady Hester, in your , 
having proT^ed successiful with Mr. Pitt in a matter in 
which my heart wLs so deeply interested ; this proof of 
his kindness and friendship to me is the only remaining 
one that he could give me. 1 'deceive it with all possible 
gratitude, and will call upon you and him very soon to 
tell you how imafierably^ I am, 

your most affectionate brother, 

* Temple. 


SIR C. HANBURY WILLIAMS TO THE EARL OF 
^ HOLDERNESS. 

{MoBt secret.) 

St. Petersburg^ Friday^ July 9. N. S. 1756. 
Mt Lord, 

I MOST inform your Lordship of a very secret confer- 
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ence which I have had with the Great Duchess.* Her 
entire atta^ment to th^ King* the probability of her 
soon mounting this Throne, and the certainty of her 
acting perfectly right whenever she is Empress, make 
every word she says of consequence. * 

Sh<F is very uneasy about the reports of this Court’s 
entering into measures with France, and a French 
AmbasTador’s coming here. She offered me to do every 
thing I couldiauggest to prevent all this. I had already 
* alarmed her about the arrival of a French Ambassador, 
and showed her that such a person’s residence here might 
be very dangerous to her and the Great Duke. I said 
that she knew that her known confidence in the Great 
Chancellor had made the Schuwalows her secret enemies ; 
that the Schuwalows in themselves had neither sense, 
courage, nor money enou^ to do any harm to (er suc- 
cession ; but that the arrival of ^ French Ambassador 
might change that ^cene, aift^that when he foun*!] Out 
whut their Imperhil Hjghnesses' way of tlyoking»in po- 
litics was, he would spare neither paih? not i|ioney to do 
them all the harm in his power.# 1 begged* l^r to re- 
member all Mdnsieuy La Chetaf'die’s intrigues hcfbe, and 
«vhat followed upon them. • ^ ^ 

She thanked me ten tim& for these hint9; she said i 
she saw the danger, and that she w^uld animate the 
Great Duke to do his utmost in this affair ; that she 
could do a great deal more if she had money, for that 
here nothing was done without it ; thaf^ she was forced 
to keep even the Empress’s chanfbermaids jii pay; that 
she had nobody to address herself to upon such an occa- 
sion; that he^lown family was poor; but that if the 
King would graciously and generously be pleased to lend 
her a sum of money, she would give His M^esty her note 
for it, and would repay it to him the moment she had it 
in her power so to do ; and at the same time I might 
give her word of honour to the King, that every farthing 
of it should be applied to what she hoped was their 
common service ; and she desired 1 would be answerable 
to His Migesty for her manner of thinking and acting.' • 
1 answered her that I had all the reason in the world 

* Afterwards the Empress Catheriiie n. 
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to be convinced of her attachment to the King and his 
interests, and therefore would venture to prcjpt^e her re- 
quest to His Majesty. But 1 desired at the same time 
that she would name the sum. She said twenty thousand 
ducats cffecflve, or ten thousand poundi? sterling ; and 
then desired that this her request might be know:'i to as 
lew people as possible. 

His Majesty is now acquainted with the state qf affairs 
at this Court, and it is in his Boyal breasti tio decide upon 
this request. As for my part, nothing but thorough 
conviction of the good use the Great Duchess may make 
of this money, could have induced me to mention it. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

C. Hanburt Williams. 


SIR C. H. TO THE EARL OF HOLDERNESS. 

,4 ' 

St Petersburg y March 22. N.S, 1757. 

XoTWitosTANDiNG cTcrj thing that has been said 
against me, I hilve reason to believe that I am in every 
respect rather well than ill in the Empress’s good opinion, 
except the aversion that she has to every body she thinks 
in the Prussiajp interest ; and I have within this last 
week received two messages from the favourite Schu- 
walow to assure me of his esteem, and to tell me that he 
looks upon it as a misfortune to him,^hat the present 
circumstances of affairs did not permit mm to cultivate 
my friendship, and come so often to my house as he could 
wish to do. To this I may add, that 1 have the good 
will and support of the Great Duke and Duchess ; but 
llicir power is but small. 

The constant accusation of me to the Empress is, that 
I am in the King of Prussia’s interest ; to which some 
people have added, that Her Imperial Majesty^ought to 
look upon me more as a Prussian spy, than as an English 
Ambassador. Of late it has gone so far, that she has 
been advised not to let any of my couriers go any more 
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through Riga ; for that I was too well infurined of all 
that j)jisac4 here, and too well inclined to His Prussian 
Majesty, not to be able and willing to give him very 
good intelligence. The Minister of France, and, 1 am 
sorry to say, 'the Austrian Ambassador also, has en- 
deav<AirGd to do me many ill offices ; and your Lordship 
may d^end upon it, from various and gooa intelligence, 
that ojlr enemies at this Court will do their utmost with 
the Empress ito draw me into some difficulties, which may 
end in being sent away from hence. 

Upon the whole, I submit myself entirely to His 
Majesty, and have no will but his. If it should be his 
Royal pleasure that I should remain here, I will in the 
most humble manner offer one piece of advice, Yhich is, 
that I may be charged vflth as few orders as possible ; 
for, at this time, I am convinced ^lat to*any1thin^I can 
have to ask here, X shall rSseive cither a fefusm of no 
answer at all. • 


, 

ME. FOX TO HOBACE WALPOL®! CJHE yAuNGER). 

Burlington Street, Mag 13. 1757. 

Dear Sir, 

1 EITHER don’t understand 4hc^ line I^ave marked, or 
it says nothing particular — “ Vassals airy ** — where arc 
vassals either of the Crown or of the Nobles ? 

I think you* might work more into this very pretty 
plan, and I wish you would, what is there being so pretty. 
1 can have no objection to your showing this. If the 
third and least party and Lord Gawkee ” had been a 
little worse treated, 1 should have liked it better. 1 
would not have them verg ill-treated neither. Adieu. 
You may have time for any addition you please to make, 
for by yrhat 1 learn at the Emperor’s country house*. 


* Kensington Palace. ' 
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Lien-Chi may answer Xoho’s letter before the new 
Ministry will be formed. • 

Pray let me have a copy. 

Yours ever, 

• H. Fo:^. 


EABE. STANHOPE TO MB. SECBETA»T PTrlc. 

(Extmct) 

Clievening, Octobers. 1757. 6 P. if. 

I THINK it my duty to inform you, that there having 
been this day a meeting of Deputy-Lieutenants for part 
of this eounty at Seven Oaks, /or putting the Militia Act 
in execution, by proceeding to the enrolment of the men 
who were chosen by l6t at f former meeting, the Deputy- 
Lieutenants there present, who were Sir, Thomas Farnaby, 
Mr, Thomas* Lamrbard,* Mr. Petley, and myself, were in- 
terrupted ^ intrusion of a considerable number of 
the lojvcr sort of people, who seem to have been*3pirited 
up to obstruct the pxecution of the law for the establ?sh- 
nlen^\)f a* jUilitia, ai^d whose chief reason, if such men 
can be said to hat/e any for their unwarrantable oppo- 
sition, seemed to be the want of any provision for their 
pay, concerning which their^ demands appeared to run 
.very high,* some of them talking of half a crown, and 
others of eightecb pcnca a Aay. The Deputy-Lieutenants 
fii^ding that without violent methods, which they were 
unwilling at iirst to use, they could not for the present go 
on with the business of the day, thought A most advisable 
to adjourn themselves to this day sc’nnight, that in the 
moan time, such precautions might be taken as to secure 
the unmolested performance of their duty. The mob, 
after the Deputy-Lieutenants had left the room, proceeded 
to the minister’s (Mr. Curtis’s) house, whose windows 
they broke, and afterwards to the Duke of Dorset’s at 
Knple, to which they threatened mischief; but they were 
^dispersed upon the seizing of some of the ringleaders by 
Captain Smith, who happened to be there, before the 
arrival of a party of dragoons, which had been ordered 
thither upon the first account of those violent proceedings. 
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^ME. PITT^TO EARL STANHOPE. 

(^Extract.) . 

Octo^r 3. 1757. 

Givl: me leave to express the sense I have of the 
prudefit ste^ taken in adjourning the meeting, as no good 
is to be gxpec1;ed from a Militia forced upon the people,' 
anrhile under their present unhappy delusion. Some pro- 
per examples from among the ringleaders and incendiaries 
of these dangerous insurrections may be, when the fer- 
ment is somewhat subsided, necessary for the honour of 
Law and Magistracy, and not very diflicult to come at. 
Persuasion and curing dfduded minds by friendly con- 
viction must do the rest at a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, or the duration of splattered country* w^l, 1 

fear, not be long. * 


MR. KEITH TO THE JIARL OF* HOLDEENESS. 

• • 

St. Petersburg^ March 30. N. S. 1758. 

I BELIEVE I may venture to give your Lordship the 
following relation of the. manner in which the Gre^t 
Chancellor’s ♦ fall was brought ^bout. • 

When the news came here of my bdlng* arrived at 
Warsaw, the French Ambassador w8nt to the Vice- 
Chancellor, and after representing to him the necessity 
of losing no time, insisted that he and his friends should 
make their last push against Count Bestucheif imme- 
diately ; declaring to him at the same time, that if he did 
not agree to his proposal, he would go directly to the 
Great Chancellor, and discover to him all that had passed, 
and joi^ with him to break his (Woronzow’s) heck ; that 
the Vi^-Chancellor, intimidated by this menace, entered 
into his proposal, and he and his party at Court sft' 
themselves to work, by private ways, to blacken M. 

* 

* Bcstucheif. 
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Bestucheff’s conduct to the Empress. To give the £nisli- 
ing stroke, the French Ambass^or took the Opportunity 
of a Court day to come up to tHc Empress, and after 
having kissed, her hand, pretending to admire the stuff of 
her gown, whisp(?i*ed in her ear that there was a pprson 
at Court ver^ dangerous, both to Her Majesty’s person 
and government, and that he thought himself obliged in 
duty to tell her that the Great Chancellor Bestuch^ was 
the man. * 

This alarmed the Empress ; and she havihg com- 
municated the matter to her confidants, who had their 
cue before, it was agreed to put the Great Chancellor 
under arrest, which was done two days after. By this 
the power of the French party at this Court is established, 
and the •French Ambassador ^as the Vice-Chancellor 
liimsclf under the rod. Prince Trubetskoi, Marshal 
Boute];)in, and Count • Alf gander Schuwalow, are the 
persons appehnted to inquire into tll(3 }ate Chancellor’s 
conduct,* but «}ha1^ ^iseb^ery they may have made is not 
yet known. 9 the mean time, it is said, he bears his 
misfortunes* with* spirif, and defies his enemies to> prove 
any th&ng of consequened against him; and it is the 
genertU. opi/iion that nothing, very severe will happen to ' 
him, cither ^ith regpedt to his person or fortune. 


EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO EARL STANHOPE. 

■ 

London^ May 13. 1758 

My dear Lord, 

I AM so odd a fellow, that I have still some regard for 
my country, and some concern for my conscience. I can- 
not serve the one, and I would not hurt the other ; and 
therefore, for its quiet and safety, give me leave to put it 
into your keeping, which I do by the bit of parchment 
here enclosed*, signed and sealed, and which yoiif Lord- 
ship' will be pleased to have filled up with your name. 
If I am not much mistaken, w^e agree entirely in opinion 


• His proxy. 
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for the. Habeas Corpus Bill now depending in the House 
of Lords f dkid 1 am confirmed in that opinion by a con- 
versation I have lately had with a very able opposor of 
the Bill, in which I reduced him to this one argument, 
that tjie Bill wm unnecessary. If only unnecessary, why 
not pass it fjc ahundante to satisfy people’s ^inds upon a 
subjecttof that importance? — But leave it in tlie breasts 
of thc«Judges, and they will do what is right. I am by 
• no means suift^of that ; and my doubts upon that head 
are warAnted by the State trials, in which there is 
hardly an instance of any person prosecuted by the 
Crown, whom the Judges have not very partially tried, 
and, if they could bring it about with the jury, con- 
demned right or wrong. We have had ship-money 
Judges, dispensing Judge^ but I have never reail of any 
patriot Judges, except in the Old Testament : and those 
])erhaps were only so, becam^c^ at ^hat tilne tnorc lyas nt> 
King in Israel. There is certafhly some prerogative tnck 
in this conspiracy of I4ie lawyer^to Jlp*owjf)ut thiS Bill ; 
for as no good reason is given for it, it ma^ ftirly be jirc- 
sumed tliat the true one is a bad dhc. T am ^gOing next 
wc^k to settle at Bkickhcath, lb the quiet and ot)i^.urUy 
llliat best become me now, where you ftnd Lac^ Staijiope, 
when you have nothing better to So, pWill anvays find a 
very indifferent dinner, and a very faithful servant, 

CllESTEKFlELlX 


LE ROI FREDERIC AU PRINCE HENfll DE PRUSSE. 

[Preusp, Lebens Gcschiclite, vol. i. p. 449.] 

a GriissaUy ce 10 Aout, 1758. 

Je marche demain contre les Russes. Comme les 
ev^nemens de la guerre peuvent produire toute sorte 
d’accidens, et qu’il peut m’arriver facilement d’etre tue, 
j’ai cru de mon devoir de vous mettre au fait de mes 
mesurcs, d’autant plus que vous etes le tuteur de liotr* 
neveu avec une autorite illimit^e. 

1. Si je suis tue, il faut sur le champ que toutes les 
arm4e pretent le serment de fidelite h mon neveu. 

u II 4 
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2. H faut continuer d’agir avec tant d’activit^, quo 
Fcnnemi ne s’apercoive d*aucun 'Chan^<!ment io com- 
mandement. 

3. Four cQiqiii rcgarde les finances, crois devoir 

VOU8 informer que tous ces d^rangcmens qui viqnnent 
d’arriver enudernier lieu — surtout ceux que je prdvois 
encore — m’ont oblige d’accepter les subsides Angmis, qui 
ne seront payables qu’au mois d’Octobre. " « 

4. Four la politique, il est certain si ifous soutenons • 
bien cette campagne, que I’ennemi las et fatigue*et epuisd 
par la guerre sera le premier h ddsirer la paix ; mais si 
incontinent apres ma mort Ton montre de Timpatienco et 
un d6sir trop violent pour la paix, ce sera lo moyen de 
I'avoir mauvaise, et d’etre oblig4 de recevoir la loi de 
ceux qu» nous avons vaincus. ^ 

Federic. 


MK. E. MAY TO MR. PITT. 

LUbofiy September 13. 1758. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint you that a postilion 
arrived here on the 31st of August with the melancholy 
news of the Queen of Spain’s, death. Their Most Faith- 
ful Majesties retli^d for eight days upon this occasion, 
and orders \fere issued out for the Court to put on 
mourning for four months, two of which to be deep 
mourning and two half-mourning. But unhappily the 
execution of this order has been interrupted by His Most 
Faithful Majesty’s indisposition ; it being the custom of 
this Court to put on gala when any of the Royal Family 
is blooded. When I went to Court to inquire after His 
Majesty’s health, I was there informed, that the King on 
Sunday night, the 3d instant, passing through a gallery 
to g 9 to the Queen’s apartment, had the misfortuqe to fall 
find bruise his right arm. He has been blooded eight 
different times ; and as His Majesty is a fat bulky man, to 
prevent any humour fixing there, his physicians have 
advised that he should not use this arm, but refrain from 
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business for some time. Upon this occasion His Majesty, 
from the ^uftt confidence he places in his Royal Consort, 
and out of paternal ciere for the welfare of his subjects, 
that there should be no stop put to the cwrse of public 
business, has, by decree of the 7th instant, Acharged Her 
Most ^Faithful Majesty witli the government of. these 
kingdol/Kis during his present indisposition; and 1 um 
infornjed thfe (jueen will give public audience to her sub- 
jects on TuAlday next the 19th instant. The foreign 
Minister^ have not been publicly notified of the Queen s 
being appointed Regent. ^ 

(^The following paragrajih in cipher,) 

The account I have given of the King of Portugal's 
indisposition is in the lilanner I was informed at the 
Court ; the reality is this. His Majesty, Snnday night, 
3d instant, going vith a fJ/^urfte servant* to Visit a 
mistress, (upon if hicl^ occasion there are t^o chafes, the 
King in one, the servant in the bthef folloRvmg him ; but 
unfortynately that night they wese toget1lbr)») ^hreo men 
or^ horseback in mp,sks met them, let.the forem€i|st equi- 
• page pass, and attacked the last ; ope fired at the pos- 
tilion, the other two at the Chaise.* The Kin|fis Hounded 
in the right arm, and some say in hfS left side, but not* 
dangerously. The servant is much hurt, the driver is 
mortally so. This blow* is thought to have been de- 
signed against the man, ncTt against the master. This has 
greatly alarmed the Court, whefe it H^n^eavoured to be 
hushed up, but it is talked of abroad ipore publicly than 
prudently. What a condition this unhappy nation would 
have been in had the master fallen I 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 

Edward Hat. 


* Hu valet^de-chambre, Texeirob 
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MR. PITT TO LORD STORMOiJt,. BRITISH JhNISTER 
AT WARSAW. 

Whitehall^ January 2. 17^9. 

My Loup, 

His Majesty judges that the conclusion of the carfipaign 
so prosperous to the King of Prussia, and which leaves 
the Court of Warsaw so little room to hopd1;hc recovery 
of Saxony, may probably afford no unfavourable moment 
for making impressions on that Court, already under the 
present weight of such severe distresses, and but too well 
founded to apprehend the continuation of increasing the 
insupportable calamities during a war wherein they are 
only victims to the passion and ^bition of allies hitherto 
little able tij defend them, and probably in the conclu- 
^ sion^ as little codccrncd faj'^their real interei^cs and ad- 
vantages. ' * • , 

In tld^ view*J an^ijomfaanded by His Majesty to signify 
his pleasure li:o#j*our Lordship that you should, using all 
proper p^ebaution’not td commit tlic dignity of th&King, 
sound ftic actual dispositibns of the •Court of Warsaw, 
with negard to an * accommQdation with the King of 
• Prussia, if tftat Pj-ijice^could happily be brought to listen 
to such a negotiation ; and in case your Lordship should 
find that there is any daylight for making an overture of 
this nature, you are to give .that Court to understand 
that such is ^he Kipg’s i^pgard for the House of Saxony, 
prompted by His Majesty’s magnanimity and generous 
concern for the Sufferings of the Royal and Electoral 
Family, chat the King will not on this oecasion remember 
where the corps of Saxon troops, commanded by the 
Count dc Lusace, served this last campaign * ; but lis- 
tening alone to the dictates of humanity and goodness, 
will, at the desire of the King of Poland, be willing to 
interpose his friendly offices with the King of Prussia 
towards bringing about an accommodation between the 
Courts of Berlin and Saxony. 

• 


* With the French army against the Hanoverian* 
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It is unnecessary to recommend to your Lordship the 
excrtignco^the utmost diligence and address in a commis- 
sion of suoh delicacy- and great importance, the success 
of which His Majesty has so much at heart, as affecting 
so essentially the commcn cause. ** 

1 An to inform your Lordship, in the utmost confidence, 
that the instructions 1 now send you are Vy the King’s 
directions transmitted to Mr. Mitchell, in order that he 
may commuMate the same to His Prussian Majesty. 

I am, &c. 

W. Pitt. 


MR. PITT TO MR. KEITH, BRITISH MINISTER AT 

pei1:rsburg. 


(^Most secret) • 

Whit€%allj»Janwai^ 2? 1 759 , 


Sir, . . ■ 

The* King having received $ piece of intolligeiije from 
i a *good hand concerning the state ai^ inclinations of the 
Kussian troops, and contairi^ng alsg some V(‘r/ intdlvsting 
lights with regard to the interior of the Court where you 
are, I am commanded by Ilis Majesty to transmit the 
same to you by this messenger for your more speedy in- 
formation. 

The intelligence in substance»is astfbll^^s : — It first 
takes notice as a fact, that it is gener|illy reported that 
the Russian troops serve with the greatest reluctance 
against the Prussian.s, declaring openly tliat they are 
only led to the slaughter ; that this impression of terror, 
manifest among them the former year, has been probably 
increased since by the last defeat. 

It next suggests a doubt, whether the House of Austria 
will bo able 1o make payment of the subsidies due, and if 
not, intimates that it would not be quite impossible for 
His Majesty’s Minister at the Court of Petersburg to 
lessen the great credit of Count Esterhazy there ; thSt 
last year, when about the same time payments were re- 
tarded, there immediately appeared certain symptoms 
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favourable to England. This intelligence farther points 
out that the second Master of the Ceremonicr, Monsieur 
AlsufiefT, who has been advanced 'by Her Inr})crial Ma- 
jesty to be Councillor of Stale of the Cabinet, being also 
admit Ad to have a voice in the Secret C6nfcrence^ has 
already discovered great regards for the King of Prussia, 
having begun his fortune at the Court of Berlin as a 
Secretary of Legation to the Envoy of Russia. T^at it 
is much to bo wished that His Majesty’s Minister could 
gain this person, more especially as he has Occasion, 
preferably to any other, to be often alone with the Em- 
press, having exclusively the care of her cassette^ and 
being the sole person who is charged with the care of 
prisoners of State, concerning whom the first servants of 
the Empfess, and perhaps the Vice-Chancellor himself, 
have not any knowledge. 

His .Majesty judges thej^ove informations and sug- 
' gestlons so ihaterial, and 6r such pa&*ticular importance 
in the present critical ce«pjiincture, 4;hat' it is the King’s 
pleasure tha^ygu snould apply yourself with all diligence 
and address* to improve the same, and employ all such 
mo^t pi^fpcr and effectual tneans as ycur own ability aid 
knowl^ge pf the Court whej;e you are will not fail to • 
w suggest, and in pa^tidular, as a most essential step to- 
wards opening such a channel of favourable impressions 
on the mind of her Imperial JVftijesty, to use all imagin- 
able means to gain if possible the person above mentioned, 
who is repr^pentid to l^ave such confidential access to 
the Empress, Md to be already so favourably disposed 
towards the King bf Prussia. As it would be superfluous 
to say anything on this most interesting occasion, to 
quicken your known zeal for His Majesty’s service, I will 
only add, for your satisfaction and encouragement in this 
important work, that strong symptoms of diffidence, 
weariness, and disgust of the present war, daily discover 
themselves, not only among the Allies of Vienna and 
Versailles, but also in those two Courts themselves,* who 
may, in conclusion, justly bear the greatest share of the 
* calamities of that war, which their passion and spirit of 
domination have brought upon so many countries : and 
the inclosed letter from Lord Stormont, which by the 
King’s order I now transmit to you, will show you the 
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reason there is to think that the Coui^ of Warsaw must 
be fai* being at eas^p. 

1 am, 8ec. 

W. Pitt. 


•MR. KJIITH TO THE EARL OF HOLDERNESS. 

(J^ost secret) • 

St Petersburg^ April 10. N.S. 1759. 

My Lord, 

I GIVE yoqr Lordship the trouble of this letter, to ap- 
prise you of some circwnstances relative to •Monsieur 
AlauheR', ^he Cabinet Secretary, whicSh I tiiought were 
not fit to be mentioned in^y Ibtter that^as not Jboth* 
private and secret. • 

As soon as I had received* Mr* SeciSbWy Pitt’s de- 
spatch by Dawson, the messenger, I ^y^self out to 
find v^iat might be the prop^rest means of geU^ng into 
tfie confidence of 'Monsieur Alsufiefi]^ and of attaching 
him to His Majesty's inteiT’st, and I could ^ink W none 
better than the taking up matters •whore Sir Charles* 
Hanbury Williams had left them, and the putting any 
gratuity that I should offer to that gentleman upon the 
foot of continuing the pension which that Ambassador 
had promised him. To prepave the ^ay ftir this, 1 did 
what I could to get into his friend^iip and a certain 
degree of familiarity with him, and when I thought I 
had in some measure succeeded in it, I told him one day 
at Court openly, that I wished he would dine with Baron 
Wolff, as I had something particular to say to him, and 
as 1 had some of his goods in my hands which 1 wanted 
to restore to him. Ho seemed surprised what 1 could 
have that belonged to him ; but however very obligingly 
promised to come soon to the Baron’s, on purpose to have 
the pleasure of seeing me. This manner of his reopivins 
the hint gave me good hopes of the affair ; so I provid^a 
five hundred ducats in gold ready to be offered him at 
the first proper occasion, which, though he came several 
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times to the Bard^/s, never presented itself, until Thurs- 
day last in the evening that he came upon a ^isk,^nd as 
there was no other company, the Baron gavc^rne the oj)- 
portunity of being alone with him for a moment, which 1 
was resolved 'not to lose ; so Ix|pok out the gold which 1 
had in my pocket and offered it to him, saying il wtCs 
what Sir Ciih,rlcs Williams had promised, and wfiich I 
liad His Majesty’s orders to continue to pay regularly as 
it should fall due. «•- 

M. Alsufieff made some difficulty at first to siccept it, 
assuring me at the same time that he needed no reward 
of that kind to attach him to the King’s service ; but I 
insisted and at last prevailed with him to take it ; and 
desiring he would consider it only as an earnest of His 
Majesty’s esteem for him ; for that if there was any other 
mark of* the Kind’s favour thf«t he wished for, 1 could 
and would uaderfake to procure it for him, I jidded that 
wc dief not pcetend thereby h lay hin^ under any obliga- 
tion in^^^mpatiblo with JtiiB duty, as all*wc desired was, 
to see the old ft ienCahip &nd confidence restored between 
our two (7our(!ff,,,whicb hjid so happily subsisted, and 
which ^as equally for the interest of ^both ; and tliat he 
would employ his fredit to bring Ithis about by en- f 
deavoul^ing *^s soon as possible to remove the obstacles 
that had interruptetl it, and still stood in the way. 

He answered with great seeming sincerity that he 
should be glad of any opportunity of showing his respect 
for llis Majesty, and his regard for his service. As he 
had said thi3,^ so&iebody came into the room and broke 
off our discourse so this was all I had time or durst 
venture to say in our first conversation, but I will lay 
hold of every opportunity of talking to him of our affairs, 
and endeavour thereby to find out how far he' will go to 
serve us ; and I would fain flatter myself, by the manner 
in which all this passed, that he really is very well dis- 
posed, and consequently may bo of use in our future 
negotiations. 

This is the first time I have ever disposed of any of 
^the liQng’^ money, and I hope His Majesty will not*disap- 
pf ovo of the use I have made of it upon this occasion. 

, I have the honour to be, d:c. 

Robert I^ith. 
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KING 'rfiEDERICK OF -PRUSSIA. ON THE NIGHT OF 
• • HIS DEFEAT AT KUNERSDORF. 

[1. Jjetter to Ck>unt FinkoriStcin. 2. Listructions flo General Flnck. 
'Fhe iriginal of the former is in French, of the latter in German. 
They \^1 be found in Preuss, Lebens-Geschichtc, vcg. ii. p. 2 1 5.] 

Au Comto de Finkcnstcin. 

cfi 12 Aotef, 1759. 

J’ai attaqud cc matin h. onze heures rennemi. Nous 
les avons pousse au cimcti^rc des Juifs aupres de Franc- 
fort ; toutes mes troupes ont donnd ct ont fait des pro- 
diges, mais ce cimetiere nous a fait perdre un prodigieux 
inonde. Nos gens se sc^t mis en confusion ; aje les ai 
rallie trois fois ; a la fin j’ai pensd etre pri^ moi-meme. 
ct j’ai ete'obligd de ccdcr^a champ cfe bataillc« Jd!on , 
habit est crible de 'coups ; j'ai deux chevauV tues : mon 
nialheur est de vivrd encore; iTotr® tporpf est Urcs-con- 
sid&able. D’une armee de 48,000 hojmne^ je n’ai pas 
3000 dans Ic moment que je^parlo; tout fui!,^, je nc 
^ siIRs plus maitre dc'raes gens. On fcl-a bien k I%rlin de 
penser k sa suretc. C’cst «n cruql revers ; ^e n’y.survi- 
vrai pas ; les suites de I’affaire scroi^t pires que I’affuire* 
memo. Je n’ai plus de ressources ; ct k ne point mentir. 
je crois tout perdu. Jo mj survivrai point k la perte de 
ina patrie. Adieu pour jamais. 

Federic. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR GENERAL FINCK. 

[Translation.] 

August 12. 1759. 

General Finck will have a hard task. The unhappy 
army which I now give over to him, is no longer altle to 
cope with the I^ussians. Haddick will hasten to Herlih,* 
and perhaps Laudohn too. If General Finck follows 
tliese, the Russians will get at his back ; if he remains 



on the Oder, he will have Haddick on that side. How- 
ever, I think that if Laudohn should push for Beflin, he 
might be attacked and defeated on the war. §uch a 
course, if it succeeds, would make a stand against our 
disasters, and would keep things in suspense. Tp gain 
time is to gain much in so desperate an extremity Is 
ours. The ntews from Torgau and Dresden will be given 
to General Finck by my secretary Coper. * He should 
send reports of every thing to my brother, ;vhom I*name 
Generalissimus of the army* • 

To repair this disaster completely is impossible ; but 
whatever my brother may command must be executed. 
Let the army swear allegiance to my nephew (as King). 

This is the only advice 1 am able to give in such un- 
happy circumstances. If I had still any resources, 1 
would Inivc remained here. < 

Frijedrich.* 


LOBD STQt^ONT TC THE EASL OE HOLDER^TESS. 

' 9 

^ TFarsaWy August 23. 1769. * 

Your Lordship j^llnave received an authentic account 
of the battle of the i2th instj*, long before this letter can 
reach you. * „ 

, The accounts published by the King of Prussia's 
enemies are, as i(,sual, extremely exaggerated, and the 
hopes they ent(;rtainj and the language they talk, too ex- 
travagant to repl^at. Whatever advantage they may 
have gained, it has certainly cost them very dear ; they 
themselves own the loss of thirteen thousand men : it is 
supposed to be much greater, and 1 am told there are 
private letters from General Fermor, in which he says 
that tbp slaughter at Zorndorf was nothing in comparison 
ot* The Austrians claim' the whole honour of the 

battl6,^ and there is already an appearance of jealousy 

• ^ The (german letters ore accurately signed FrieJrkh^ ac- 
cording to the German name, but in French he ij^ays wrote himself 
Seeuiie^ p. 172. 
t The battle of Kunersdorf , , 
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l)otwoen thorn and the Russians. It is said that Gonoial 
Soltik/o\^ wll he made •a Prince of the Empire, which 
will pfobaWy be a gfeat mortification to Marshal Daiiii 
as he w’aa muoli.burt at that dignity being conferred on 
the jpuc de ftroglie. It is pretended here that France 
sees these repeated successes of the Russians with a 
jealou'S eye ; and it was observed that when the news of 
the Ij^te battle came, the French Minister could not so 
much as put*en the appearance of joy. 


I.ORD STORMONT TO THE EARL OF IIOLDERNESS. 

♦ 

Warsaw, j^ugvst 30. 1759. 

We ha'^c no news of ^ll»poPtance *from eitlker, the , 
Russian or Augti’lan army. Tlie King of Prussia’s 
enemies here coinplaifi much ofAhe^4f»wjPss of* Marshal 
Daiin’s operations. It is said that the Rftes%ns make the 
same eomplaints, and begin Jlo see tfirough* tlie usual 
])rflicy of the House of Austria, which sets at notlftng«the 
f)lood spilt in her cause, pron^ided ghe can coijtrivcrto save 
her own troops at the expense of tlidjjg; of her allies. It* 
is even pretended that General Soltikow has declared 
that he will not let the araiy under his command be made 
a sacrifice to this policy, /ind that after all the Bussmns 
liave done it behoves those who are principals in the war 
to strike the nexjt blow. 


EARL STANHOPE TO MR. PITT. 

Chevetdng, 175^. 

Sir, ^ 

At this critical conjuncture, which so loudly calls for 
the united zeal of all His Majesty’s subjects Jn the,de!cnQ 0 
of his kingdoms, % thought has occurred to me,* which, as 
it tends (at least in my intention) to thiit salutary end, I 
take the liberty of submitting to your consideration. 

VOL. IV. c c 
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Observing in the public papers that the nobility and 
gentry of France are sending in their plate to ’Che Mint 
for the service of the Govern ineilt, I iniag/ne £hat a 
voluntary proceeding of the like kind in this country 
might have a great effect in strengthening *llis Majjjjsty’s 
hands towarcl^ a conclusion of this war, in as glorious a 
manner as it has hitherto ]>rocecd(;d in. If you, Sir, to 
whom Great Britain owes so much of the shccess. with 
'wliieh Providence has blessed our arms brtlii by sea and 
land, shall happen to be of the same opinion, and if you 
think that the example of one so inconsiderable as myself 
can be attended with any beneficial consequences to the 
public, I beg leave with all humility to assure His Majesty 
by your means, that in case the public exigencies shall 
be thought to require it, ho inav at any time during tlio 
continuance^ of this war, command four thousand ounces 
of my silver plate to bi squt to the Mint for his service, 
on no harder terms, than cither restoring the plate itself 
(if not' coinedr), oi; payfeg one thousand pounds sterling 
in lieu therct)fc(if it shall be coined) within a year at'ter 
the signinj^ of a f^cace with France. But if, on tjjie eon- 
trary, ^ou judge that no 'advantage can accrue to t^is 
Majesty’s service fi^om this proposal, 1 must desire it* 
may be known to np other but yourself, as what I p]■e^llnu^ 
to ofter is designed for use only, and not for ostentation. 

1 have the honour to bo, with those real sentiments of 
respect which your public s(a*vices demand, 

Sir, &c. 

Stanhope. 


MR. PITT TO MR E. HAY. BRITISH MINISTER AT 
LISBON. 


{Most secret) 


Sir, 


Whitehall^ September 12. 1759. 


\ r SHALL not at present take notice of the matter of 
your several letters, nor enter into any points of business, 
however important, now depending between the two 
Courts ; but shall confine myself to a recent event, which, 
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most li{y;)py as it is for {Cngland in all other rcspo<.*ts, yet 
from stroi)j| sllrnli^espf certain unfortunate circumstances 
attending the same, leaves llis Majesty uiuh*!* great and 
real g,nxiety i^til more authentic iiiforinaliun shall verify 
the seal state of facts. 

Yon must doubtless long since have beoA ])erf<H‘tly iii- 
;ormcd as.to the surmise 1 allude to, and which it is 
.ilinust superfluous to luiiiie; viz. whether tlte coasts of 
J'ortijgaJ were suflieiciitly respected by the Coininanders 
of Ilis Majesty’s ships in the late action near Lago<, and 
whether tlie Ocean and the liedoubtalde were not «le- 
stroycd*in violation of the tCTritorial jurisdietioii of His 
]Most Faithful Majesty. It is the King's pleasure that 
you should lose no tiincin transmitting, for His Majesty's 
information, a most faithful and exact accouifib of this 
very interesting transaction, and in f{jse }iou shall find 
lliat any violence has acluiNy been conn^^itted t»y«His 
^lajcsiy’s shi])8 •against the iimrninities of the j:: 4 )asts of 
Portugal, it is the King’s pleaslire 4flal. yop should ex- 
press in the strongest terms loathe (^(.Iwnat^* Oe^ras"*, 
and to*tlic other Minish'rs, tli^i extreme pain wl*r‘l‘ 

, a •most uiifortuTiatb incidejit must give to tliC Kin;^ as 
M)Oii as the certain knowledge fc)f it shaljr reath Jlis^ 
Majesty: and that you arc ordered •to lose no lime in 
transmitting to Knghiiul an exact account thereof. You 
will further assure the Count de Oeyras, and th(*. other 
Ministers, that His Majesty can never cease to give the 
King of Portugal the most sim;erc abd j eal proofs of 
cordial friendship in his power, and tli^t, above; all, such 
is the sensibility of the King for whatever may inlerest 
the honour and dignity of His Most Faithful Majt'sly, that 
the King, with the ^pirit of a eoiistaiit and affectionate, 
ally, would wisli even to go before any possible eoiri- 
])laints of this kind, which could be founded, on the part 
of the Court of Lisbon. 

At the same time, in case there has actually been a 
violation of territory on our part, you will take care to 
avail yourself of all tlic circumstances of extenuation, of 
a nature to soften the impressions whieli tlie first sense of 
any insult on that coast may have made. But you will 

* Afterwards the Marquis of Foinbul. 
c c 2 
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particularly attentive not to employ any favourable 
circumstances to justify what fim law of miti&n;b con- 
demns, but you will insensibly throw the sam6 intb your 
conversation with insinuations and address, as consider- 
ations of alleviation, which it is to be hoped may pr(v<‘,nt 
all asperity between two Courts so mutually well disposed 
to each other, and whoso interests are so inseparabU*. 
Some of these circumstances of alleviation which you will 
endeavour to place in their best light are flS follows : — 
First, that it is most evident there could be no fhtentioii 
of insult, as tlie action had begun at so very great a dis- 
tance from the coasts of Portugal ; next, that if in the 
prosecution of an action so begun, the ardour of combat 
should unfortunately have carried an officer nearer to a 
friend’s sdiore than he would hpve gone if a cooler view 
could ill suvh moments have better enabled him more 
duly, t« coiisjder\iistaTfces^ j'ueli a warmth ih any case 
might perhaps carry some degree of ^jx^uisc, though not 
of strict Instint^itic)*:, alofeg with it ;* but that with regard 
to the presq^itA^asc in question, it cannot but be con- 
sidered that circumstances most peculiarly affecting com- 
bined hVre to animate to the utmost the zeal and ardot.r 
of the<6omm^nders oY pis Majesty’s sliips ; for they had " 
on this occasion bj'fore their eyes not only a French 
squadron appointed for ordinary naval operations, but one 
d(\s1incd, could they have escaped destruction from II is 
Majesty’s navy, to carry undcr^ their protection invasion 
against Ills Maj..*sty’s •dominions, and to attempt 1o 
spread wai’ and desolation in the heart of Ilis Majesty’s 
kingdoms. * 

U'he King will wait with great impatience to receive 
an account from you, upon a matter that interests the 
King’s mind so nearly ; His Majesty having nothing more 
really at heart tlian to give (as fiir as he can with honour) 
to the King of Portugal all reasonable satisfaction, that 
one Power in amity can desire from another, upon an 
incident so totally unforeseen and without intention of 
ofTeqq^. 

’ • I am, &c,, 

W. Pitt. 


P. S. Though it be sufficiently implied by the above 
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woTd«, nil reasonable satisfaction, as far as Ilis Majes^ 
can ihitfi ftbnour, tkat ifiere arc ihiiigs which Ilis Majesty 
coul(f not* possibly on any account comply with, 1 liavc 
thought it i^ay not be improper, for your more certain 
guiJlancc, expressly to signify to you, that any personal 
inarl^ on a great Admiral who has done* so essential a 
service to Jiis country, or on any one under his command, 
is totally inadmissible, as well as the id(*a of restoring 
the ships oi war taken. You will therefore, in case in 
your conversation with the Portuguese Ministers, any 
suggestion pointing to either of those im'thods of satis- 
faction* should bo thrown out, take especial care to say 
enough to shut the door entirely against any expectation 
of that kind ; being at the same time particularly atten- 
tive to avoid, in the manner, every thing that^can carry 
the air of percmptorin(‘ss or harshnessfwhicb iumv interest 
tlic delicacy of the King o^^oftugal. I am fiiptlu^r toa 
give you to understand, for your private information, that 
if the circumstances of the stippo^ld ^ievaifcc should 
come out to be of sufficient niagiptude^SWcl(is the King's 
strong desire to give the moj^. public and ostem^blo satis- 
flLction to the Kitig of Portugal, that Ilis Majcsty*will 
not, I believe, even be avefse to s^nSing an pxtra^diiiary 
mission on this occasion. • * 

w p 


MR. PITT TO THE EARL OF KINWOUL, BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR AT LISBON. 

{Most secret.) 

Whitehall, May 30. 1760. 

My Lord, 

Your Excellency’s despatches of the 14th and 16th 
past were immediately laid before the King. 

A anvere attack of the gout, with which I havp.heen 
confined to ray bed ever since, and of which T am sfllf 
ill, having, to my extreme regret, disabled me from ex- 
ecuting his Majesty’s commands on lAttcrs so highly 
interesting and of such peculiar moment as those con- 

cc 3 
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taincJ ill tlic most secret and very confidential comipuni- 
cations which the Conde d’Oeyfas made to •volir Ex- 
cellency, 1 am now to signify to' you His ’Majesty’s 
pleasure, that you should first explain to that Minister 
the cause of this very anxious delay, in conveying to^His 
Most Faithful JVlajesty at a moment so critical, the King’s 
immutable and a^ectionate concern for the dignity and 
independence of the Crown of Portugal, for the safety 
and stability of its government, and for tlf# prosperity 
and security of the Portiigueso nation. ‘ 

Your Excellency will tlicn express that it is a most 
.sensible consolation to Ilis Majesty, to consider that tlie 
unprosperous state of the affairs of France affords at 
present the justest grounds to believe, that however uii- 
iri(;ndly lier dispositions towain^s Portugal may be, Pro- 
vidence will pot put into the hands of that haughty but 
•impotent Court the means carrying such tnalignant 
(Icsigns into eflect. That the King leaf ns^ with particular 
satisfactidVi “tlflf goij^ urtderstanding,” which the Conde 
d’Oeyras obsg^v^i to your Excellency, “ to be actually 
subsist^^ betwebn the* Crowns of Spain and Poi;^ugal, 
“ and tfiat the negotiations concerning the execution of 
the Ih'caty of Liifiits wcr(^ carried on in the most 
*'* amicable manner, {)y means of the intimate alliance and 
near conncc.tion of the tw'o lioyal Families.” Nor indeed 
can the equity and wisdom of the Spanish Councils leave 
room to suppose that the Court of Madrid would adopt 
from France such dangorpus suggestions of injustice and 
oppression ; or Miat Spain, at the instigation of a Power 
actuated by despai!*, would wantonly stain the beginnings 
of a reign with de.signs of most flagrant and odious 
violence, and by rashly embarking in new an(^ vast pro- 
jects (of which she would never be likely to see a suc- 
ee.ssful end), commit to the hazard of precarious events, 
lier important and favourite possessions in Italy, not yet 
sufficiently secured against the probable and obvious 
views of Austrian ambition. That the King highly 
applq-uds the dignity and propriety of the language which 
T'Ms Most Faithful Majesty has thought fit to hold*to tlie 
Court of Versailles, in consequence of the French Am- 
bassador’s insol<mt and factious deportment^ and of the 
very offieiisive conversation of the Due de Choiseul. And 
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at tha ^'inic lirnt! lii.s Majesty is of opinion that sueli a 
conjiifloture calls on the Royal wisdom and vigilance of 
the King ^f Portugaf to be prepared, as far as may Ins 
for all cmergpncies, by immediately putting liis troops 
into Aie best condition for action and exerting his utmost 
idfortq to arm as many ships of war as th& present stale 
of his marjne can by any possible means enable him to 
do. < 

In answci^o the friendly and confidential desire of tli<* 
King or Portugal, it is 1 1 is Majesty’s pleasure that your 
Kxcellency should, in the most express terms, assure the 
Conde fOeyras that in case things should come to an ex- 
tremity between the Courts of Lisbon and France, his 
Most Faithful Majesty may depend on the King’s vigorous 
and effectual support, l^iat his Majesty, animated with 
the warmest sentiments of friendship amd aff^^ction for the 
King of Portugal, would h|vc*taken* particular jgitis-> 
faction in explainibg himsedf on this occasion with the 
precision desired, namely, jusgi^ou sf^ours *ponrronf 
s'entendre, did the various and exlensi^Jir ^pernlions of 
the cnmiing campaign render, it practfeable lor, his Ma 
^jeftty to ascertain at pres(»nt a matter which mtist to a 
considerable degree necessiPiMly depohd on events.®* I'hat, 
however, his Most Faithful Majest}^ may rest fully a^-• 
sured that the King will ever eonsider the defeiiee of tlie 
kingdom and dominions# of l^n-tiigal, the ancient and 
natural ally of England, ii% an object dear and interesting 
to the honour and welfare of hia Crowfi and people, next, 
in degree to the very preservation of tlie British do- 
minions themselves. * 

Your Excellency will bo particularly attentive to pre- 
vent any impression taking place in the mind of tli<‘ 
Conde d’Oeyras that from the generality of the above ex- 
pressions there is the least desire to elude a more specific 
answer. And to illustrate this, you will easily make the 
(*onde sensible, that were Ireland, for instance, now 
tlireatened with an attack, it ivould be hardly possible in 
the present moment to ascertain with precision liie c^u-nt 
of succours that could be immediately sent to tlAi* 
kingdom. 

1 come now to the very unexpected demand of restitu- 
tion of the two French ships taken near Lagos ; which, 

G C 4 
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notwithstanding the fi-icndly and confidential declaration 
on the part of the Condo d’Ocyras, “ that a*^comJ)lianc»* 

“ therewitli was not expected,” cannot but be attended with 
considerable difficulty and inconvenience. For f|s the 
answer desired is meant to be ostensible, it is to Ic; ap- 
prehended that in whstever way the same be formed, an 
invidious use will not fail to be made of it by #ur dnemies, 
ind perhaps by neutral Powers. The totally declining 
liscussion, your Excellency will perceive, is liajj^lc to the * 
charge of pcreiap tori ness ; and the going far into one 
would not only be directly counteracting the declared 
purpose of your Excellency's mission, which was ex- 
pressly to avoid all discussion, but would open an ample 
and litigious field fur every hireling and ill-intentioned 
pen all <^ver Europe to inveiglr against the naval pre- 
tensions of Ijiiglarid, already too much the common object 
j.'of eyvy and calumny. • J 

In this dilcMiiuia it is judged most S^d^^sable that your 
Excellehfcy shtjdd ryrefiilly forbeaf entering into much 
euiitrovei'siaVrofCooiiing on the matter, and content your- 
self witl^ duly touching* lightly this single fundsftnenial 
fact^ natnely, that it highly deserves \;onsideration, tlfiit , 
the engagement whihb^ begun at a distance, at which, 
■ticcidentally leadings so near Lagos, ended in the destroy- 
ing and taking the French ships, may on the principles 
of the law of nations be maintained as one continued 
action. To this your Excellency will add, that never; 
theless the King (Kotwitlv^tanding whatever doubts might 
arise in the case), in order to prevent any disagreeable 
discussion with thV Crown of Portugal, and from motives 
of particular consideration and single affection Tor His 
Jlost Faithful Majesty, had already given the highest 
testimony of the sincerity and extent of His Majesty's 
friendship for the King of Portugal, and of sensibility for 
the honour and lustre of his Crown. The King, there- 
fore, persuades himself, on the justest grounds, tliat aftet 
such a full and public mark of his regard, his good brothoj' i 
and ally the King of Portugal will never think lias Ma- 
^etety wanting either in justice or attention towards the 
t-rown of Portugal. 

It is the King's pleasure that your Excellency should 
accompany this answer with all possible gentleness and 
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cordiality of manner, and with the most conciliating and 
ainica&lc esiprcssions. * 

Tli<? preAent state df my health obliges me to defer, to 
another opportunity, ^writing to your Excellency on the 
v(‘ryJlmportant subjects of our commercial aifairs with 
Portugal, and particularly on the matter tjf the sovctuI 
exclusive Companies for carrying on the trade to tin; 
Portpgiies?S(*.rtlements, mentioned in your separate letter 
of the 14th fhist : for a due understanding of the nature 
and limAations whereof, I must necessarily desire your 
Excellency to send me more ample and circumstantial 
lights and informations. 

I am, &c., 

VV. Pitt.- 


LORD STORMONT TO THE E^RL OF IJJpLDlJRNESS. 

* • 5 

fVarsajtv, JajfHnirjfi 84. 1761. 

,Tiie constant o[^prc.ssions this country suffers^froin^tho 
•Russians, the apprehensions of stilt greater misfortunes 
from the growing power of Rus'f^ia and l/*r amLitiou.*^ 
views, which seem to extend every dTiy, the innumerable 
cause's of complaint that^M. Briihl has given, and many 
other reasons, all conspire to make the King of Prussia’s 
cause so extremely popular here at present, that, exet^jd 
a few persons connected with tlie Court, there is scarce a 
man of any rank or party, that does nottwisli him succe'^s, 
and that does not consider the fate and fortune of this 
countrylas linked to his ; and however difficult it may bo 
to put a body in motion where every spring is broken, 
yet I am convinced that it would be no hard matter for 
Ills Prussian Majesty (if he should think the object of 
importance), to avail himself of this spirit, and to concert 
measures so as to have confederations or risings in his 
favour in the beginning of the spring ; provided he could 
engage to support them with an army of five and ttven^y* 
or thirty thousand men ; for without such a support the 
attempt would be .vain, and could only end in the ruin of 
those that made it. 
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CONSUL GOLDWORTIIY Tp MR PITf. ' ; 

> Port St Mary*Sj February 20. 1761. 

Sir, r 

1 HAVE just*learnt a piece of intelligence, which Lhave 
for some time bex?n endeavouring to find out,|pLnd as the 
])erson who told it me may, I believe, be depended an, I 
think. Sir, I cannot give you too early advi<!e of it. 

He tells me that the great preparations making Oirough- 
out tliis kingdom are doing with a design to take the 
town and garrison of Gibraltar, if possible, by surprise, 
and that all the ships of war, great and small, arc getting 
ready at the Carraca with the utmost exp(*dition ; for 
which rcjfson they arc working liiere day and night, Sun- 
days and lujidays* not excepted. A camp for twenty 
tthomfaivd Tnen near St. Roqi^f^is already pointeti out, and 
the Caplain-General of this province, Juan de Vil- 
la Iba, untlcr ifteteilQie oV seeing the troops learn the 
Prussian cxe|cifff,^is to Jiavc the command of them. 

All soits of warlike storey are depositing at Ceifia and 
othcH- a<}|acent places to Gibraltar, and six hundred be^ls 
were seitt lasjJ week frotp Cadi£ to Algeciras. The troof)s 
Uliat are to come frtm Barcelona will arrive in small de- 
laehments to avoid suspicion, and for the same reason 
4*very thing will be carried on with the greatest pre- 
caution. 


MR II. STANLEY TO MR. PITT. 

\ 

Parisy June 12. 1761. 

The Duke (de Choiseul) inveighed in strong terms 
against the obstinacy of the Empress Queen’s temper, to 
demonstrate which he related the following story : — 
“ While 1 was Ambassador at Vienna, the siege of Qlniiitz 
*“«vaa’formed ; just before one of iny audiences, a courier 
‘‘ arrived to acquaint her Majesty that the place was hard 
“ pushed. This news she impartecl to me. I told her 
^ that affairs seemed to go very indifferently, and advised 
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)ier tp ^onsult soine of her Generals about repairing the 
“ fonifieatiOtos of her capftal, not tlieii in good order. She 
answered^tliat she.would defend them to the utmost, and 
“ then retire from town to town, till she came to the last 
“ villgge in Ilungary ; to which she added, turning to 
“ me, I Sir, would you follow me there ? ’ — ^ My personal 
“ ‘ service,’ ^ r<‘|)lied, ‘ should attend your Majesty to the 
‘ utmost; but I cannot answer that tlie King iny master 
* “ ‘ would go*lliiiite so far with you. How would your 
“ ‘ Majesty act when you were driven to that extremity ? ’ 
« — ‘I would,’ she said, ‘ send the King of Prussia a 
“ ‘ challe^igo to meet me in a post-chaise, with musket, 
“ ‘ powder, and ball : thus would we decide the quarrel 
“ ‘ in person. ’ — She w<iuld have kept her word,” added 
tlie Duke, yet I have persuaded her to give ifp Regal 
“ Prussia upon the future treaty.” • 


MR H. STANLEY TO MB. Brft.* • 

^ Paris, June 28. 1^61* 

TnE*Duke de Choiseul informed mp of tlfe awe with ' 
which M. de Bussy was struck by you, and said he w'as 
not surprised at it, car le pfiuvre diable tremhlait de pntr 
en partant. He was so much friglitened that he wrote 
for a passport to return ; the Dyke shfwed me this re- 
quest in his own hand. Most of the despaFch wherciin it 
was contained was in cipher; the Duke was at Marly 
with the King when he received it, and his secretary was 
absent, therefore he could not read the remainder. His 
reflection upon it was, Apparemmenty Sire, qu*il a depln 
a Monsieur Pitt ; qui Vaura fait sauter par les fenetres I 


MK. H. STANLEY TO MR. PITT. 

PariSy August 26. 1761. 

you will allow me, Sir, with exultation to feel and 
applaud the truly British spirit that reigns throughout 
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your State papers. It would be very indecent ip me to 
presume to offer you my a<lvice,‘but it is my«duty to con- 
vey to you inlbrmation of the impressions '\tliicfi every 
step carries it in Ibis country. TIicj^ French are to 
he treated with great firmness and dignity ; but noV that 
Ills Majesty V honour has been so nobly asserted, apdfliat 
these most improper intrusions into his affair^ are so fully 
repelled, I submit it to you whether it may not be ex- ■ 
pedient to soften that asperity, which ralf^ht before be * 
necessary. My reason for this intimation is, that 1 know 
til at the King of PVance has been grieved, not to say per- 
sonally offended, at some particular expressions,^ and has 
said with great warmth, “ that he was ready to resign 
“■provinces for tlic peace, but that he would not be deprived 
“ of his honour and of the character of a man of truth and 
“ probity.” ^ 1 leave to remind you that the main 
. sprang from whbnce atf* dec^ablc conclusion Van be ex- 
pected is Ilifi Majesty’s private disposition and temper of 
mind : *this patj^icuip* cikumstancemay in some instances, 
perhaps, morejprudent to defer general reflections 

upon tl\p hiorality and pupetilio of transactions, •till the 
issne iS seen. • • 


LE UOY FREDERIC DE PRUSSE AU BARON POLNITZ. 

[IJrkundeybuch, vol. ii. p. 138.] 

a Betlern, ce 20 Juin, 1762. 

Je me suis cru grand et puissant Seigneur, M. le 
Daron, depuis que vous m’avez honorc de votre lettre. 
Je m’y vois traite do Monarque d’importance : vous me 
deraandez des graces comme si je pouvais en dispenser ; 
vous avez oublie ap[)aremment que nous allons entrer 
dans la septi5mc annee que les Puissances de I’Europe se 
plaiseiit ajoucr avec inoi au Roi depouille. Je vous jure 
que J[e ne sais plus si j’ai un pays ou si je n’en ai point, 
ni ce que la voracitd de mes ennemis se plaira de me 
laisser. Ce que je puis vous assurer, e’est que dans }>eii 
nous nous battroiis comme des beaux diables pour savoir 
qui gardera ce pauvre et miserable coin de terre que la 
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puorre a prcs»]up entun-emcnt ruinr. Qiiand j’'aunii un 
pays, ilf le%B:ir()n, (‘t qfie vous lo saurez, vims pourrrz 
vous nidrester cii toutd liberty ^ moi pour le soula^oinorit 
lie votrc vieillesse ; inais a present vous, et s’il en a de 
plus ^droit dafts le metier d’cscroqueur, jo vous defic ions 
ensemble, dc vous reiaire siir moi et sur tqpt ee qui de- 
pend actuellenient de moi. Une Eglisc do Jesuites no 
SGrai{ pas st inauvaise. 11 y a a IVague certain tombeau 
de St. Nepoffiaic, tres capable do tenter votre picte ; je 
no dis pits pour I’argcnt doiit il est fait luais pour les 
rcliques qu’il contient. 11 y a de plus un joli petit enfant 
d’or tout^ massif, vouo et donn^ par rimperatrice Heine. 

Pensez y bien, Baron ; ceci merite des profondes 

reflexions; un enfant tout<ror! Qued’habits! que do 
ineubles ! quo de repas iljaourrait vous donner!^ Quo do 
dettes il pourrait aequitter I quo dc criVnciers il appaisi;- 
rait! Le bel enfant d’or, Bi^‘pn,^'ous i-fijeiinirait ^ il iue« 
semblerait vous voir, le possidant, le visage^ans ride, la 

[*t 



reste, je prie Ip Seigneur^Dieu, Al-onsieur Ic ••Baron, 
•iqu’il vous ait en sa siiinte digne garde. ^ 

• * ^*Federic. . 


MR. KlillTH TO MR. SECRETARY feRflNVILLE. 

St, Petersburg, July 12. N. S. 1752, ' 

Last Friday morning about nine o’clocli (as I was pre- 
paring to go to Pet(?rhoff to meet the Emperor) one of 
my servants came running into my room with a frighted 
countenance, and told me that there was a great uproar 
at the other end of the town; that the guards, having 
mutinied, were assembled, and talked of nothing less than 
dethroning the Emperor, lie could tell me no circum- 
stances, and could give me no answer to the only questiota ' 
I asked, namely, if the Empress was in town ; but about 
a quarter of hour afterwards one of the gentlemen ot 
our factory came in and informed me that the Empress 
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was in town, that she had been by tlie guards^ i^d tlu^ 
other troops of the garrison dec'lared their Smpress and 
Sovereign, and that she was then actually atHheXiasan- 
sky Church to hear the Te Deum sung upon the occa- 
sion. He added ihe circumstance of Prince Geoij^c of 
Holstein Gotto^p^s being made prisoner as he w^as en- 
deavouring to make his escape out of the town. This 
account was confirmed from all quarters ; and we under- 
stood that the several supreme ctdlcges of tffe empire and 
all the great people were then taking the oaths of fidelity 
to the new Empress, as the guards and other regiments 
had already done. * 

This surprising revolution was brought about and 
completed in little more than two hours, without one 
drop of jDlood being spilt or ^/ly act of violence com- 
mitted, and all the quarters of this city at any distance 
^froni t;Jie Palace,’ especidly^tiic street where 1 and most 
* parf of Ilis Majesty’s subjects reside,* w,cre as quiet as if 
nothing kad heyipe^jd ; %he only novelty to he seen were 
some pkqu^s ji^acod at tlie bridges, and some of the 
horsc-guafds patfollin^ tlyrough the streets in order to 
preserwj tlie public tranquillity. i • ^ 

As^^oon^as the ^guards assembled in the morning 
•several detathment^ were sent to the Peterhoff road to 
liinder any intelligence from being sent to the Emperor, 
and this piece of duty was performed with so much 
diligence and exactness, that ^o one person got through 
except the Mastei^^of tlK^IIorsc, Monshmr Nariskiii. 

About ten o\:lock in the evening the Empress marched 
out of town on hdrseback at the head of twelve or four- 
teen thousand men, and a great train of artillery, and 
took the road towards Peterhoff, in order to attack the 
Emperor at that place or Oranienbaum, or wherever 
they should meet him ; and next day in the afternoon we 
received tlie account of His Imperial Majesty’s having 
surrendered his person, and resigned his Crown, without 
one. stroke being struck. 
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DUKJe’oI^EDFORI^ to the EAKL of EGllEMONT. 

^ Paris^ Septembt^r 13. 1762. 

I fiAVE seen the Duke <!(» djoiscul since supper ^lor 
tile fiipsi time), and have had an opportunity, in a conver- 
sation of aJIjou^ half an hour, to enlcu* a litth? into tlie 
difficnilties tj^ey have drawn themselves into with llie 
Court o<p Spfun with reganl to the navigation into the 
fjulf of Mexico, which they have offered to f^rant us. 
He protests that they will do eveiythinjr possible to quiet 
]M. Grimaldi, who upon the bare report of this had al- 
ready monte mr ses grands chevaux. He most firmly eji- 
ga^os, and that with the utmost frankness, that they ha\ •* 
no desire to depart froimtlie most minute particular of 
the olf(‘rs they have already made to aivl that they 
only desire us to assist so a? is con.sisy?nt whluour 
int(*resf, by recijirocal assurances, as to prevent^ M. Gri- 
maldi from abruptly breaking cm’ tl»?ne£jr>tiation. And 
he protests the only dilliculty lu^ porcyiVesSi)^ dofng it 
aris(‘s from M. Grimaldi liitiscdf, the King fW' Spain 
,hifring left carte hh.nche to his cousin tin* Most Cnrisrtan 
King to settle every thing sis he shall think yrope?’: 


DUKE OF BEDFORD TO •THE EARL J)F EGREMONT. 

Paris, Sepi^ber 19. 1762. 


Upon the whole, if I can judge at all by the be.haiionr 
and language of the Duke de Choi seal by the little 1 
have as yet seen of the women lie conveu'ses with, par- 
ticularly his sister the Duchess of Graininont, by IMadaine 
Pompadour, with whom I have more tlian once converscjl, 
and by the accounts of the Sardinian ambassador, who is 
perfectly well acquainted with this Court, I can venture 
to assure your Lordship tliat the Duke de Choiseul most 
heartily wishes the conclusion of the peace, which iAdec^^f • 
is most material to him in every point of view. 
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DUKE OF BEDFORD TO THB*EAEL OF EftRfilONT. 

• • 

Fontainebleau, October 11. ^762. 

1 HAVE ^ust. seen these Ministers, and ¥ hnd th^fn in 
the haftpiest dispositions to conclude, and in an extreme 
impatience. to know what riiall have been determined at 
T^ondpn in relation to'ahj compensation to Be given by 
Spain for the Havianna. They assure moi^that in case 
the King will be 'contented with everything beifig left in 
the Bay of Honduras dn its present footing, without any 
cession- being made by Spain as a compensation for tiui 
liavanna, they shall be able to bring M. Grimaldi to 
sign .... But they pjdd that, should the King be pleased 
to order ^c to 'insist on fipairjjs ceding ever so small a 
])arccl of territory#.in compensation for the Havanna, they 
.foresee liot only '■great ditficultiea in bringing tlie Court 
of ^pain eyet' to consent to n, but the certainty of delay- 
ing the' signature cf^the preliminaries to a lengtli of tirn(s 
as M. Grin^il^i^ was he ever so well inteiitioned, could 
not take ftpon himself to give up any part of tbc King 
his, master's territories, unicss by special orders from Jds 
Court..r * 


1:A1U. of EGREMONT to the duke of BEDFORD. 

^ fVhitehall^J?ctober 26, 1762. 

It is the king’s pleasure that you do peremptorily 
insist upon one oi the two cessions proposed in the 19th 
Article *, as it is of indispensable necessity that a proper 
compensation should be obtained fur the important resti- 
tution of the Havanna. The manifest inferiority in 
value of eitfier of the two, collared with the conquest 
which is tobd given up,- will afford your Grace irresist^ 
ibie arguments upon tliid occasion. 

* Article 19. du PrOjet'de Traitc^En TOnseqnencc de la rostitu- 
I tion'de rimpoftante Isle de Cuba^ sa Majeste Cutholiqiife clmIc ct 
gtirantit entcSite prppriete a sa Majes^ Briitanique ; 

Q. L*iide de ^ortb Rico. 

Q- Tout ce quo I’Espagne possdde snr le continent de I'Amcrique 
Septentrionale TEst ou aa Sud-est da fleuve Mitsiiksippi. 
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EAM, OF^GREMONT.TO THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, 


i^Apart) 


Whitehally October 26. 1762. 

Mt Lord, 

Having by the King’s command had an interview with 
the "Chairman and deputy-Chairman of the East India 
Companjr, ifl^)rder to gather from thorn the proper ligljis 
for settling what is relative to the interests of tlio Com- 
pany ii^ India, and particularly in Bengal, I have witli 
some difficulty brought these gentlemen to admit, that 
the article in the Contre-Projet would be satisfactory to 
them. And 1 have it in command from His JVIajest^fc io 
observe to your Grace, in this letter apart, tha| tlie con- 
ditions upon which the ifl-cnch are restored to the Ganges, 
namely, that of having no ^rtfficatioits or4roops there, 
appear very moilei^ate. ** % • • ^ 

J^am, 

^ .EaitEMONT. 


DUKE OF BEDFORD TO THE EAIJL OF EGREMONT,. 

Fo^ainebleau, November 3. 1762. 

• 

I HAVE the satisfaction to «end jiour Lordship, by 
Monnot, the inclosed preliminary articl(*s*whic]i I signed 
this morning with the Ministers Plenipotentiary of France 
and S))ain. I have endeavoured to the utmost of my 
power to keep within the limits of my insiruotions, and 
have in no point deviated from them but where I found 
it absolutely necessary .... The 18th Article, ceding 
the island of Cuba and the Havanna, is only altercfl by 
the addition of these words, tout ce quHl a conquie dam, 
before the words VJsle de Cuba, In the 19th Article, in 
which the Crown of Spain makes the cession of Florida ^ 
to IBs Majesty, there is a small verbal alteration vonf^*- * 
cpiential to the former one ; and at the end of it thefc is 
the same provision for the toleration of the llomish rc- 

VOL. IV. © © 
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ligion, and the liberty of emigration to the sut^ects of 
Spain, as had been allowed a former artifile. to the 
Canadians. * 


f 

EABL OF CHATHAM TO TIJE COUNTESS STANHOPE. 

t 

(The following letter, though altogether* ^'un^^onnected ’ 
with public aifairs, is here inserted as a portrait of Lord 
Chatham in private life; as a proof that his eagerness 
for rural improvements was a strong and real, and not, as 
was sometimes alleged, a pretended, passion. Perhaps, 
alipo, in publishing this letter, 1 may be somewhat swayed 
by the — hope, pardonable — pride of seeing my paternal 
seat connected wi^h so great a l&ame. I should add that 
the road as planned by Lord Chatham was exo^cuted and 
' stiir exists- ( 

M.) 

^JBxtract^ 

Chevming^ October 18. 1769. 

The date of this lette'r fully shows how largely we have 
Ibeen desirous to construe the obliging and kind offer of our 
respected friends at Geneva, and that we use the powers, 
which the Lord and Lady of this delightful abode have 
so bounteously ^i^n us,'1o tlie utmost extent of our com- 
mission. Next wfck will, I imagine, fix us at Hayes, if 
tlie gout, which has begun to give some gentle remem,- 
brances, should not interpose. Now that we have the 
pleasure to be still at Chevening, allow me, dear Madam, 
to enjoy it the most sensible way, in the absence of our 
friends, which is, by talking to them of it At pre- 

sent, give me leave to be a little notable and to talk of 
purchasing farms, instead of wasting them in the thing 
called Taste. 1 cannot help, then, presuming to qffer my 
advice, not to hesitate a moment in giving full powers to 
l^eel to conclude with Mr. Winter, if he will sell, be 
the price almost what it may. I can venture to assure 
you, that the acquisition will add to the general value of 
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Chcveying, as the scat of yoftr family, more than what it 
costs. 1 jjave the pleasure to confirm, what your Lady- 
ship hfts lisard, that a- way is found through the valley 
by the |>ark-farm, which i\ill gain the ascent so imper- 
ceptibly, tliat till the hill, in effect, vanislkcs ; this road 
would, I dare say, be made perfectly good for coaches for 
thirty pounds. I have examined verv attentively the 
, course it s];iould run, and|I will venture to pronoiinct*, 
, that *the apj^i^oach from the lx)ndon side to Chevening, 
from the* point where you would leave the Sundridg<j 
road, is (at^he same time that the descimt is so soft, one 
may trot up and down) the most beautiful aiiproach to 
any place in England. Mr. Brampton, who is very in- 
telligent and an excellent servant, will have given your 
Ladyship some particulars relating to this matter. * I 
confess, I cannot help warmly recommending the imme- 
diate execution of this essential work ;*if I can be of any 
use, in conjunction^with Mr^Brampton, 1 slnfll think^ny- 
self honoured, if*you will appoint me joint overseer of the 
way ; almost the onl*y ofliee aif old cripfidc is for. I 
carry my ambition to be remembereef at i^myning So lai*, 
timt I wish it may bo said hcrealTer, if»eyer tfiis plan for 
*lhc road should gQ into execution, lie, the overWer, yfho 
made 'this way, did not male tlic peS.ee of Pjiris!* 

1 ain. ever, ike. 

Chatham. 


NOTE ON JOHN, FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD. 

* 

In the spring of 1843, 1 had the honour to receive two 
letters from the present Duke of Bedford, complaining, 
though in terms of the most perfect courtesy and even 
yiersonal kindness, that a passage of my history, whitdi 
describes the character of the fourth Duke, and his 
change of office in 1748, had, lor warn of the information 
which the first volume of his published correspondence 
had since supplied, been unjust to his memory. In the 
preface to tlie second volume of that corresponde^cf, 
published in July, 1843, Lord John Russell has in like 
manner controverted my statement, also in a tone, as I 
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am glad thus putlicly to acknowledge, of much q^nduur 
and moderation. , i* • 

It would in any case have been my duty,iton \he ap- 
pearance of these further documents, to review with care 
my former iiflpressions on the fourth Duke of B(ylford, 
and to confess with frankness any errors of which I 
might becomef aiipLre. 

The passage complained of t^tood as follows in my first 
and second editions (vol. III. p. 512.) : — 

“ It was Newcastle’s desire that the vacant post (of 
“ Secretary of State) might be filled by Lord* Sandwich, 
“ but a superior cabal in the Cabinet bc*stowed#it upon 
“ the Duke of Bedford, a cold-hearted, hot-headed man, 
niore distinguished by rank and fortune than by cither 
“ talent or virtue. Sandwich, liowcver, succeeded Bcd- 
“ ford a# head of the Admiralty, and was likewise 
“ despatched as jJciiipotjmtiary to Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

«■ On tliis psytssigc Lord Russclji raises two ques- 

tions First, as tt^. the nature of the official changes in 
1748.^ Stcondty, as^ to*’ the general character that 1 
liavc (Irawo f*f hfs ancestor. • 

1 . statemerf t resfed <nainly on what appeared Kto 
iiK? very strong autli(|rity — a letter from a statcsimm in* 
high otflee tfi-ja confidential friend, and written, moreover, 
f.t llie very time of,^tho event. This letter is from Mr. 
Fox, then Secretary at War and after wa^’ds tlic first 
Lord Holland, to Sir Charles Manbury Williams, then 
British Minister at Dresden ; It is dated February 17. 
1748, O. S., anfi will be found at length in “ Coxe’s Pcl- 
“ ham Adrninistriftion ” (vol. i. p. 389.). “ The Duke of 

“ Grafton,” says Mr. Fox, “the Duke of Devonshire, Mu. 

“ Pelliain, and all who either disliked Lord Saqdwich, or 
“ had declared a contrary opinion to his, though they 
“ did not openly give him the exclusion, yet virtually 
“ obstructed his promotion, to which His Majesty was by 
“ no means inclined ; rather, I should say, very averse. 

“ Lord Sandwich was the man the Duke (of Cumberland) 

■* and his Grace of Newcastle intended. You know how 
“ it has ended ” • 

* 'This, in other words, is precisely the same statement 
mine. 

The Bedford letters do not disprove this statement. 
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but j.dd to it some further particulars and a dilh ieiit 
co^ui'in^. They shdw that the Duke was never person- 
ally till rival, but rather the patron, of I-ord Sandwich ; 
that he satiMied wfth his post at Uio Board of Ad- 
iHiralty, and that ho preferred his friend’s }>roniotion to 
his own. Bedford writes to Sau^iah (February 12. 
1748J, “Notl'ing couldiTtave prcvAcd upon me to havo 
“ accepTed of tliis employment, had 1 not found it at 
“ present lirnpraeticable for your being appointed to it.” 
And liiandwich replies (March 5.), “I am sure no one 
“ bcfoi^ me ever met with such a friend as I have in 
“ y(ili.” 

My narrative, however, as it stan^, neither implies, 
nor was intended to imply, any blame ofl the Duke of 
Bedford for his share in this transaction. •Whetlior as 
' the rival or the palroii of Lord Sandwich, he had a per- 
fectly good right to accent flie Seafi, if Mie maj^rii^vjit' 
the Cabinet )yi^ied it, and if he approval of tfiein. 

2. As to the ljukc of B<idfor(fs g^ieruUcdiaracter, I 
acknowledge that the perusal of Ids ^t^s^ as also of h«s 
diary (published at the el^se ^f tli« first volume of the 
•Cavendish Debates in 1841), has niateriall/^tltered my* 
ini^iressions, ami that Ir should ho longer a])|)1y to him 
the word “cold-hearted.” lit? appears, on the contrary, 
throughout his corresjiondencc, jmd the private entries 
of his jciffrnal (whatever aspect he might bear to the 
world at large), alfeciionate and warrn-licarUid to his 
family and his friends. Whether dioic friends were in 
general wisely chosen — whether they were in many cases 
other than flatterers and boon companions, is another 
question ; a question which Lord John Russell himself, 
in the preface to his second volume^ seems disposed to 
answer in the negative. 

M. 

January, 1844. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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ihe ArOS'ixji^AoE to the IIK^HIMATIUN, 8 vols. rosl avu. U;(. i-arlj. 

SMILES’S Lives of the rngineers.. Prum uie icxHtiKM timks 

totbe Dkatu of the STEriiK.v.’iOMH, i^oi^alts anf WapdciiLs o vols. Urowu <^ 10 . 
7f. 6d. each. , 

VBRMTJYDEN, MYDDLETON, PERR», JilllNDLICY. 

SMBATON AND RKNNI8. 

METUALPK AND TELFORD. 

BOULTON AND WATT. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

STANHOPE'S (EARL) HISTORY OF ENCiLAND. fbom tbe ItM.is 

OF QUEEN AKMB to TUB PEACE OF VEBNAUiLm, 17ul-83. PortralL » vM. 
Pont 870. it. each. 

STANLEY’S (DEAN) HISTORICAL WORKS. Wit)i Mope and Pur- 

craita Crown Bvo. each voL 

THE EASTERN CHURCH. I vol. 

THE JEWISH CHURCH. 8 vols. 

CANTERBURY MEMORIALS. 1 voL 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE. 1 vol. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 1 vol. 
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STAM)AED WORKS ON ENGLISH fflSTORl! 
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WHdiPSeyen Colonred Mam nnd ^T«nt 7 Woodott^. (830 pp.) Grown 8 vo^«. Ad. • 

THE STUDENT’S HUME : > Kneliiod from the Earliest 

Timtw to tliQ Tmt; ot Berlin in 1 l 8 r 8 . JVTto IStlUUm revised, corrected. osHdn parts 
re-i»riuen. By thela*aPj»f, J.S. Brbwku.M.A - 

> *«* May be M a^ lii 8 parts, 2 s. ed. each. 

UNftE^ THE fuDORS. , 

THE REI0N OF Hl^ET Flll.» from hie Aeceeeion fo the Dc#h of 
Wotaey. From Original POettmeiiita. BytheloteProfewor J.ABubwbr. Biited 
by Jambs GAiBoiiBBt of thikBstw toIb. ftro* tOt, * 

xvith-xvuith cejSturies. • 

CONSTITUTIONAL ^TORT OF SkIlAHD ; frotfAho. Accession 

. . « — Bj HjWTbt HalLAM. Libi^r» Edition 


oC Henry VXl. to the sSib of O^Oone H, 
3 vo!s. e-- ^ ^ . 

Abridged 


3 ya!s. 8 yo. SOi. CdMnet Toll, 8to, 13 *. S^fdenfs Edition, 

I Yol. Poet 8vo 7a Ad. ^ 

HlSTOR]LOF ENGLAND; from thg Accmsiod of Quren ABne until 

the Pflbe ot TenaUtes, 4788 . By the late SAhL Bvanuopb. With Fortnut. 

8 vole.* Boat 8 vo.« 8 aeaeh. 

WOBES ItittrSTBATmi OF THB FBBIOD. 


NOTSBOOK of Snt JOHN 

N04THC0TB, M P . during tfie First 
mMton of |he Long PftriinuiSnc, 1640. *1 
Edited by A. H. A. liAgiLiox. Crown 
rgo. «- 

THE^LETTEBS “AND \>A]^|RS 

r)^ SIR JAM MS Ul^N'li^UIiaKS, 
Ua iiT,. Undvr-Secrotarv of State ber 
•Foreign Affalig* 1786-36. " Bditud by 
Jamkh ilwriYjN 8vo. ]5 j., 

HISTORY Of THE UNlfED 

NEVUEBLANDB, from the iloa^ 
of William the Sihjiit to tho Vweive 
rears’ JYuoe, 1608. By J. L. Moti.ky. 
Portruite. 4 yols. Post hvo. 6«. euclu 


LIFE^F JONATHAN SWIFT, 

By Henry Ckaik,M.A. With 
Fr>rtrait. Svo. 18 s. 

JAnals of the*wars of 

THK KKl II PKhJMT II CifiN I’UKY. 
By the late Sir Edwaiid Cuht. 5 yols. 
Post 8 yo. 5 ji. eacli. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM PKTT. By 

tlio late Ear I Spanhopk. Forthiits. 
Library Edition. ‘,i yols. 8 yo, Sl>». ^ 

LIFE ANd'dEATH OF* JOHN 

BAKHEV'ELD. With a yiow of the 
Primary Causes of the Thirty Years’ 
W.ir. By J. L. MOTI.BY. Illustrations. 
2 ^ol 8 . Post 8 yu««<v 2 a 
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HHilitemnrimii. UyiA, 
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THE PUBUO LER Ot fB| 

uiom tmt mmm 

umBmaT^vWi ;aM, iDWjjat. 
HiHHn.,aa ywh. su, 

THE LIFE or lYNB- 

traits. STOk Idly' 

THE LIFE AND XJ^SS OF 

JOHN LORD CAI^BLL. ttmmd 
Edition. Portrait. SrdIb .gYb* 38a 


OP THE HISTORY OF 
CENTURY. 

THE 01^1 rAmS, 1800- 

SHui bTf. >• AHNUias.. 
' NaiMtf Maim, Wltb FMntt. t vola 
Sto. 401 , ^ . 

F.-H. »E W.H. GOOlI, O.C.B. 

Hit Letters and Jonmals from 1780 to 
Wate*iOol 818 . Bdlted by P. 0 . 'arii 
Gokk.' Portraita. 8 yo. 18 i. 

^^SS?SSS?rfHh?p5ilN^.LAU 

War. With portrait. Post 8 yo, tis. 
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LUTB OF OBN. 3 Ui GBOttOiS T. 
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by hia Son, Gbnbhal Wh. NAPntd. 
With Portrait. Crown 8 yo. 
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